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The subject oi this memoir^ Edmund Henry Baiixsb# 
now for some years deceased^ was one of the most uagular 
ckaracters of the last generation. Possessing a natural bias 
towards books, he availed himself of the opportunities which 
accident threw in his vraj, and succeeded in making him- 
aelf the most thorough book-worm of the nineteenth centurji 
As an author, he is no longer heard of ; though many vo- 
lumes issued from the press under his name, it is not unlikely 
that he may become better known by the present postumoos 
publication, than by all the works which were printed du« 
ring his life -time. The reader will presently be told where 
the Anecdotss and Eeminiscsnces contained in this vo» 
lame were found, and on. what grounds he may rely on 
their authenticity. 

Mr. Barker was bom in December, 1788, at HoUym 
viciurage near Patrington, Yorkshire, of which bis father, 
the Rev. R. Barker, was the incumbent. The advowson 
of the living belonged to the family, and the Rev^ C. Bar- 
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ker^ brother of Edmund Henry^ is still vicar of Holljm. 

I am informed by a mutual friend, that Mr. Barker, when 
a boj, used to mix without reserve in all the sports and 
amusements which were common amongst the lads of York- 
shircj his schoolfellows and companions^ This gentleman 
first met him with his brother Charles at a party given by 
the Rev* John Rigby, vicar of St Mary's, Beverley, and 
knew him intimately from that time until his death. 

In 1807, Edmund Henry Barker entered, as a pension- 
er, at Trinity college, Cambridge, of which he afterwards 
became a Scholar. At this college he went through the 
regular course of study, prescribed by the rules of the 
University ; but he never took a degree, for, though he was 
the son of a clergyman, he is said to have entertained 
some religious scruples, which would not allow him to take 
the usual bachelor's oath, and the University of Cambridge^ 
more liberal than Oxford in allowing all persons, of what- 
ever persuasion, to study within her walls, by a singular 
perverseness, forbids them to take a degree, even though 
they have deserved it, though this is practically the only 
benefit which results from receiving an University education 
at all. 

That Mr Barker possessed classical and literary talents 
greatly superior to the average of University students, is 
evident from the fact of his having gained medals for the 
best Greek and Latin epigrams, given by the University. 
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He was instigated to compete for these prizes by his friend, 
Greorgis Piyme Esq., who has since been elected Member 
of Parliament fcNT the borough of Cambridge. 

K these epigrams had been followed up bj other pro- 
ductions in poetiy of similar styk and equal merit, his muse 
would speedily have attained the highest point of estimation 
and be might have been classed among the first epigram- 
matists of the day."^ But I have never heard that Mr 
Barker was tempted by this success again to woo the Muse 
of poetry; content with the more humble medium of prose, 
he left the University and entered upon a hardworking, 



* These epigrams were printed separately in a small pamphlet of 
two leaves ; translations of them will be found in this volume : the 
epigrams are as follows. 

EPIGRAMMATA 

NUMISMATB ANNUO DIGNATA9 

BT 

IN CUBIA CANTAEBIGIENSI 

RECITATA, 
A. D. 1809. 
AUCTORB E. H. BARKERO, 

TKXV. COLL. BCHOL. 

APXH 'HMISY HANTOS. 

'Hv ore jttev Jpatru-nj;, ore 8* Jgsv viv Uos apyov, 
* " Poaiceus Rubicon." Luc. Fharsal. Luc. lib, i. 213. 
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pafaw-taking oaieer of dradgery, in whioh be, uoEke mmi 
men, displayed more leenmig than pnHlenee, and by tke 
unceasing industry of kis life, if we may judge from its 
results, made ample compensation for its brevity. 

Bliortly previous to kis leaving die Univershy, Mr A. 
J. Yalpy started the Classical Journal, to which Mr Bar- 
ker was a constant contributor during the twenty years ot 
Hs publication. His first article appeeired in No 8^ and 
nearly every suecee^g Number exhibited either his ingii 
manual, or some ancmymous article, (hat earned with it inler- 
ttal evidence of his being the author, from the numerous ^i* 
tracts from writers but Kttle known ; and, by a sinnlar test, 
ft is easy to trace his contributions to the British Critic, pre- 
vious to its change from a monthly to a qiu^r^rly periodi- 
cal, and more recently in the p^ges of the Monthly Maga- 
zine during the editorsj^ip QfMr Beynoldpu 

On leaving the University, in 1810, or soon after, Mr 
B. went to reside with Dr Parr a^ Hatton, where he re- 



f Vide Plttt. in Vit. Css. 

5TRENUA INERTIA. 

J^m. jain siste procax pede^ sciure, 
Conatusque tuos, domo licebit 

gunquam exire levi volu^iliqu^; 
uid te sic sequeris fugisque semper ? 
Incassum furls ; ah ! labor premit te 
Coecus, Sisjrphiue ; trahisque vitam 
^rumnosam, operosei nil agendo. 
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mained about five years. I have never been able to learo 
bow his acquaintance with this great scholar first began, or 
cm what footing he lived so many years in his house. I am 
persuaded, however, that no pecuniary cossideratioBe entered 
into the arrangement, but that it was a purely literary connec- 
tion on both sides. Mr B. was very likely to imbibe the 
most ardent admiration for such a leviathan in books : and 
Dr Parr seems to have been strongly prepossessed towarda 
a young man who seemed likely to turn out as learned in 
books as himself.^. 

Those who were personally acquainted both with the 
patron and his prot^g^ can imagine the mutual satisfaction 
which arose firom their connection. Dr Parr was not back- 
ward to employ the services of one who was never loath to 
act as an amanuensis, and Mr Barker was doubly happy in 
the enjoyment of the society of that extraordinary character, 
and in having unlimited access to hb large library, so full 
of all those out-o&tbe-way books in which both took ao 
especial interest. like every other inmate of Hatton, Mr 
Barker soon became devotedly attached to Dr Parr; and 
after the death of the << curate's curate," as he used to call 
himself, Mr Barker published two volumes of *'Parriana» 



»> 



* For the information conoeming the early pfui; of Mr Barker's life, 
extending to several pages of this Memoir, the author is indebted to an 
article in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1839, page 543 &c. written by 
hia friend Mr Burges* 
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a title which induced the public to expect a collection of 
anecdotes of Dr Parr ; and so indeed it was, and not of 
Dr Parr only, but of aknost every body who had in any 
way been connected with Dr. Parr during thirty or forty 
years of his life ; and thus Mr Barker, from his usual dread 
of leaving any thing unsaid, contrived to destroy most of 
the interest which the subject would otherwise have posses- 
sed. This unfortunate work was described in the Monthly 
Beview, for November 1828, as a ** wretched effusion of 
ignorance, vanity and absolute imbecility." This criticism 
b harsh and unjust. Little can be said, it is true, in &- 
voiir of the plan of Parriana, but the collector of anecdotes 
will still find a place in his library for those volumes, be- 
cause they contain many interesting narratives of literary 
men which cannot be found elsewhere. 

Mr Barker was about twenty-six years old, when he left 
Hatton, but, though so entirely addicted to books, he 
nevertheless was not exempt from the passions which are 
inherent in human nature. I believe it was at Dr. Parr's, 
or at all events by the Doctor's introduction or contrivance, 
that he became acquainted with Miss Manley, A marriage 
between this lady and himself was the result, and Mr 
Barker, leaving the roof of his kind friend and patron, re- 
moved to Thetford in Norfolk where he spent the greater 
part of hb remaining life. Two daughters were the issue 
of thb marriage, which would have turned out disastrous 
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to all parties, if Miss Manley had not been possessed of a 
decent competence, settled upon herself, and thus been 
saved from participating in the difficulties by which her 
husband was afterwards overwhelmed. 

At first all went well at Thetford : the property which 
Mr Barker possessed in his own right, together with that 
which his wife brought him, enabled the newly-married 
pair to live comfortably, and to indulge (if done with dis* 
cretion) in such pursuits as most pleased the &ncy of each. 
Mr Barker fairly set up at once for a literary man, and 
was in the habit of adding to his name, in the title-pages 
of pamphlets, the mysterious initials O. T. N, which much 
puzzled his friends, particularly continental scholars, who 
supposed those letters denoted an academical degree, where- 
as their simple meaning was Of Thetford Norfolk ! 

" Just as Mr Barker was entering upon a literary life^ 
the venerable Dr Vincent was quitting it, fall of years and 
honours, having bequeathed to posterity his two learned 
quartos on the voyage of Nearchus, &c. At that period 
Mr Barker happened to be immersed in books of travels 
beginning with Marco Polo and ending with Mungo Park ; 
and no sooner had he devoured the vohimes of the Dean of 
Westminster, than he commenced a correspondence with 
the author, which was kept up for a time with some spirit, 
until the hand of the veteran began to flag^ and he was 
compelled to address his juvenile and indefatigable cor- 
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respondent in the language of the northem prophet: 

Now my wearied Itpe I cloee. Leave me, leave me to repose. 

But however annoying to others was the peculiar tenipe<- 
rament of Mr Barker's mmd, (which led him, as stated by 
has Platonic finend, the late Mr Thomas Taylor, who was 
somewhat more irritable than became a philosopher, t9 
write ten long letters in answer to a single short one,) yet 
to Mr Barker a love of superabundance was during all his 
life the main-spring of action ; like Telford in building the 
Menai-bridge, his motto was * Over-do rather than Un- 
der-do.* 

It was in this spirit that he began a work, the very idea 
of which would have appalled any other English scholar, 
and which only a German could hope to survive. We 
allude to his edition of the Stephens' Thesaurus linguss 
Graecse. In that work Mr Barker originally intended to 
introduce whatever materials the lapse of two centuries and 
a quarter could furnish for the improvement'of Greek lexi- 
cography. Impelled by a zeal which no difficulties could 
damp or failure extinguish, he applied for and obtained a 
list of 800 subscribers ; all actuated, as he conceived, by 
feelings similar to his own, and more desirous of possessing 
a complete lexicon than of saving a few pounds. Mr 
Barker accordingly spared no outlay of purse or time to 
make the work so full as to dispense with the necessity of 
resorting to any other volume for the information which he 
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Bald ought to be found in a lexicon. Books were bought for 
pounds^ which, at the sale of his library, scarcely brought 
shillings ; and those that could not be purchased at all, be- 
cause the continent was closed against us, were borrowed 
from the libraries of his friends; while the accumulated 
stores of native and foreign scholars were secured, and 
their labours put into requisition on terms that, in the 
present oBConomy of literature, would be deemed an act 
of madness to offer. 

Unfortunately, however, for the success of Mr Barker's' 
intended *' Thesaurus ditissimus, " the present Bishop of 
London thought proper to amuse the readers of the Quat- 
terly Review with one of the cleverest and keenest articles 
that ever appeared in a periodical. From that moment Mr 
Barker^s fate as a Greek scholar was sealed, and, what cut 
him more to the quick, the fame he anticipated as the edi- 
tor of the Thesaurus destroyed in an instant The work, 
however, at last made its way through the press, and con- 
sists of several ponderous folios, forming the most complete 
lexicographical collection that ever yet has appeared. This 
is, in fact, its principal merit ; for in detail it is liable to 
much criticism ; but this is no excuse for the unrelenting 
critic, who sacrifices a victim to gratify his malice, and is 
unable to sympathize with the enthusiasm by which some 
of the greatest human undertakings have been achieved. 

It may be hoped that the time is coming when the ^^Quar- 

c 
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rels of Authors ' will be less promineDt than they unhap* 
pily were forty years ago, especially among those who pro^ 
fess a sacred calling. Many of those who at that time 
distinguished themselves for a knowledge of Greek minutise 
and verbal criticism, have found their way by those means 
to the episcopal station. As mildness, universal benevolence 
and charity towards others who endeavour to benefit and exalt 
human nature by their intellectual talents, ought to charac- 
terize all the conduct of a Bishop, it is to be hoped that the 
critic who so mercilessly destroyed Mr Barker's work and 
his hopes in the Quarterly Beview, has long since repented 
of the evil which he unscrupulously and unnecessarily 
inflicted. 

That Mr Barker was however less sensitive to the satire 
of the Quarterly Beview, than many other men would have 
been, was perhaps a happy thing for his own peace of mind ; 
but it led to unlucky consequences. In an evil hour he 
put forth his ^Aristarchus Anti-Blomfieldianus,' and made 
those nrho only laughed before, look with pity, first cousin 
to contempt, on his .'^ telum imbelle sine ictu.^' 

At that period such was the influence of the Quarterly 
Beview, that an article, written with a tythe of the talent, 
exhibited by Mr Barker's antagonist, was enough to mar 
the sale of a work, especially if it was supposod to come 
from a liberal in politics and religion — a party which it is 
now conceived as hopeless to oppose, as it was then thought 



gilly to support ; but to which Mr Barker had in early life 
attached himself^ and to whose colours he stuck with a 
constancy that even knaves admire and only fools are ready 
to imitate. So completely did the article in the Quarterly 
effect the object it had in view, that it prevented even the 
appearance of Mr Ba:rker's name in a work, which his love 
for Greek literature first* led him to undertake, and which 
but far his unwearied exertions would have been left as im* 
perfect as the Dolphin Classics of Mr Valpy ; where, in 
a collection of 143 volumes, the unhappy subscriber finds 
he has got only two-thirds of Cicero, the very author on 
whose pen alone rests the literary character of the Augustan 
age. Of the labour that never tires, and of the Stoicd 
indifference with which Mr Barker supported it, no better* 
proof can be given than the following. When a finlend 
once condoled with him on the horrible bare of making the 
index that had occupied three years in the composing and 
printing, Mr Barker observed that they were the happiesf 
years of his life ; for he had thus read and read again the 
Thesaurus, which he should not have otherwise done. 

But, whatever might have been Mr Barker's ill success 
in gaining the good opinion of some English scholars, he 
was more than amply repaid for the loss by the kind feel- 
ings expressed towards him by scholars on the continent, 
to whom he was known chiefly through the much-abused 
Thesaurus ; and by all of them he was considered to hi 
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a modesty kind-hearted^ and industrious man, totally free 
from all the narrow views of country and sect, — terms 
not to be endured in the world of letters, — and as a man 
conspicuous for a sincere and ardent enquiry after truth i 
a character, in short, to which only Jeremiah Markland 
could supply a parallel in a country, where critics, like 
beauties in a ball-room, are wont to think that not to 
destroy a rival is to die oneVself. To such an extent 
was this kind feeling exhibited towards Mr Barker, that 
his library, which untoward circumstances afterwards com- 
pelled him to part with, contained a large number of pre- 
sentation-copies of works, whose very existence is known to 
others only by their titles in the Leipzig catalogues. 

For the hostility of the Quarterly Reviewer Mr Barker was 
indebted to certain criticisms that appeared in the Classical 
Journal on the plays of jiEschylus and Euripides, edited by 
Bishops Monk and Blomfield. These Mr Barker after- 
wards collected and published in his first work under the 
taking title of ^* Classical Recreations," to which a sneering 
allusion was made in Blomfield's review of Monk's Hippoly- 
tus in the Quarterly. At that time the tide of English 
scholarship was running fiEist in favour of the Greek drama, 
and of the metrical and syntactical canons promulgated in 
the Porson-school of criticism. But as Mr Barker knew 
little of cretics and quasi-ctBsurtB, and cared less for all the 
minutice of word-catchers, who live on syllables, and never 
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felt the ambition of loriting a Greek play and calling it the 

Supplices of j^schyltiSy* he naturally despised what he did 
not understand, and as he was unable to pen a long Latin 
note^t for, unlike Porson, he was never satisfied with « 
short one, he was anxious to direct the attention of scholars 
to the neglected prose- writers of Greece ; of which the 

public orations of Demosthenes, the Cyropaedia of Xeno- 
phon, and the treatise of Longinus on the sublime 
formed the sum total of his knowledge ; and, by way of 
smoothing the road to information to things instead of 
words, he not only wrote his own remarks in English, but 
insisted upon the folly of using any other language ; and 
by way of she wing the kind of things that scholars ought 
to look at, he published dissertations * on the howling of 
dogs,' ' on the use of bells among the ancients,' and * on the 

respect paid to old age ; ' these were in his eyes the points 
of primary importance, and ''all the rest but leather and 
prunella." 

t This is an allasion to Mr Burges, whose skill in restoring corrupt 
passages in the Greek plays, which he edited, caused those plays to 
assume so different an appearance that he was said hy the critics to 
have re-written them altogether. 

* In a Ms note, which I find in the copy of the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine lent to me, the author corrects this statement. "This is, however, 
scarcely true to the letter : see his Epistolae Criticae addressed to Gaisford 
in the Classical Journal." 
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Next to his Thesaurus, fo?^ though it did not bear his 
name, he had all the feelings of a father for it, Mr Barker us- 
ed to point to his notes on the £tymologicon Gudianunr, 
sent to its editor Sturz, as evidence of his Classical ability 
and attainments; and though he may have said no more 
than the truth, when he promised that^ if there should be a 
lack of contributors to the Classical Journal, he would 
himself write enougb to fill whole numbers, yet he certainly 
would not have ventured on any subject which required ori- 
ginal genius, nor have belonged to that class of scholars 
who think it the height of excellence to correct a corrupt 
passage in a Greek play> or to ascertain the principles, upon 
which the rules of Greek prosody are constructed. These 
merits are perhaps the more conspicuous, when they are 
confined to a few : for one or two such scholars are suffi- 
cient to maintain or restore the purity of diction, whilst 
many laborious students are required, to investigate the 
history, mythology, geography, laws and natural sciences of 
the Ghreeks and Romans, of which our knowledge is still far 
too limited. In all these subjects Mr Barker felt espe- 
cial interest; and he cortainly ought to have been bom in 
Germany, where his pains-taking habits and amiable dis- 
position would have met with a more congenial atmosphere 
^d a more kindly soil. 

Those who have examined the Thesaurus, with its 11752 
pages of double columns, would fancy that Mr Barker 
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Mvould have quite enough to do in preparing such a work 
for the press, or, at any rate, that he would scarcely look 
into the passing literature of the day. But he was such 
an economist of his time, so methodical in the employment 
of it, that he never permitted a moment to pass without 
some occupation of a literary kind. If not writing, he was 
reading ; and, if not poring over the dead, he was looking 
into modem works, and especially all kinds of Magazines, 
Reviews and Newspapers. Every speech in every debate 
of importance was perused most carefully, and, if necessary, 
extracts were made from them. In fact, except when he 
was asleep, his eye was nevor off a book, nor his hand 
without a pen in it. Hence he was enabled to edit a num- 
ber of works in succession, or simultaneously, with the 
rapidity of a locomotive engine. But, though he devoted 
his greatest work to the edification of scholars, he was 
equally ready to employ his talents and his pen in the 
service of children. He edited several juvenile books 
among which are the following — 1. The Toy-shop, or the 
Sentimental toy-man. 2. The Picture-exhibition. 3. Ju- 
venile Rambles through the paths of Nature. 4. Mrs 
Brown's Crooked Sixpence, with some others, the titles of 
which I have not been able to ascertain. All of them were 
reprints of old works, and possessed great merit in their 
subjects, but the style, in which they were written, was 
too antiquated to suit the taste or requirements of the pre- 
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tent day : they are consequently almost sunk into oblivion, 
from which they can only be resuscitated by being entirely 
re-written in a more modem style. 

Mr Barker may certainly claim the credit of having been 
one of the ftrst, if not quite the first, who edited schoolbooks 
with English notes. It will hereafter be thought an incon- 
ceivable act of folly that our forefathers, even down to our 
own times, used the Latin language to explain the difficulties 
which surrouded a Latin author ; and thus the unfortunate 
school-boy^ who had to translate the difficult but elegant 
text of Cicero, Cornelius Nepos or Virgil, was compelled 
into the bargain to puzzle out the meaning of a commenta- 
tor whose language was infinitely less elegant without being 
at all less difficult. Mr Barker saw this anomaly and 
published editions of the Latin ^sop, Caesar, Cicero, Taci- 
tus, Demosthenes and Xenophon with English notes. He 
also edited a translation of Buttman's Greek Grammar, 
and in conjunction with Professor Dunbar, of Edinburgh, 
published a Greek-English and English-Greek Lexicon, 
which was well received by the public, and maintained its 
place, until it was finally abandoned by its joint-authors, 
who preferred to appear separately as claimants for lexico- 
graphical reputation. 

The other works which, as far as I have been able to 
learn, were written or edited by Mr Barker, whilst he was 
at Thetford, were 
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1. A volume to disprove the claims of Sir Philip Francis 
to the authorship of Junius's letters. 

2. An English re-print of Dr Webster^s American Dicti- 
onary of the English language, in 2 vols 4to. 

3. A letter to the Rev T. S. Hughes, occasioned by the 
perusal of the Address to the people of England in the 
cause of the Greeks, 1823. 

4. A reprint of South's sermon, and other papers in 
favour of Latitudinarianism. 

5. An edition of an unpublished Greek author, Arcadius 
de accentibus. and 

6. An English reprint of Professor Anthon's American 
edition of Lempriere's Classical Dictionary. 

The last of these works had an extensive sale, and, having 
passed through three editions, still maintains its ground 
in the face of several competing works, as a valuabl e addi- 
tion to the classical school-boy's library. 



These literary labours must have entirely filled up Mr 
Barker's time during the years which he spent at Thetford ; 
and, notwithstanding the rude handling which he met with 
from the Quarterly Review, he still went plodding on 
with his labours, as if unconscious of the attack that had 
been made upon him. Painful as was the laceration inflict- 
ed on him in the eyes of spectators, it is probable that Mr 
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Barker^ if be had not received an impulse from without, 
would ne ver have said a word in reply : so little was his 
imperturbable good humour affected by language however 
galling. Nor was it in literature alone that he exhibited 
all the self-command of a philosopher. An event took 
place during this period of his life which would have tried 
the equanimity of Zeno himself. Mr Barker fancied that 
he had a claim on an estate of £4000 a year, which had 
belonged to an ancestor of his, and which he maintained 
he had lost through the wilful destruction of a will known 
to have been in existence, but which could never be dis- 
covered, after the death of the person who had witnessed 
the execution of it. To reinstate himself in the possession 
of his supposed rights, an action was commenced against 
two old ladies, Mrs Ray and Mrs Oliver, whom Mr Barker 
considered to be wrongful occupiers of the estate in ques- 
tion. The particulars of this suit, which lasted ten years, 
can no longer be of interest to the public or to any one 
now living ; but it was an interesting feature in Mr 
Barker's singular character, that, at the very moment, when 
the alternative of affluence or poverty was hanging on the 
issue of this trial, and when his attorney, counsel, and 
other numerous friend were all on the tip-toe of expectation, 
Mr Barker's voice and gait preserved their usual character 
of placidity. Never did a more perfect equanimity reside in 
the breast of any man than was exemplified by Mr Barker 
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on this trying occasion. He lost his cause, but slept as 
soundly that nighty and was as happy immediately after the 
■verdict was given, as at any previous period of his life. 

But with all this outward placidity, which his enemies 
stigmatised apathy, Mr Barker had a heart as keenly alive 
to the distresses of others as it seemed to be indifferent to 
his own. Oftener than once he has been known to reUeve 
the wants of another by a sacrifice of personal comforts 
that few have the virtue to make ; for when he was after- 
wards a prisoner in the Fleet for debt, he fi^equently lent 
his last shilling to one of his fellow-prisoners, whom he 
believed to be still more needy than himself. 

But though benevolence may relieve the misery of 
oihers, and equanimity shall wonderfully sustain a man 
tinder misfortune, yet neither can avert the results which 
naturally arise from causes that are calculated to produce 
them. By the issue of this law-suit, and his former expen- 
diture in buying books, Mr Barker was now a ruined 
man. His large library was disposed o( and its owner, 
parting fi'om his wife and family, came to London, about 
the year 1835, with his fortunes apparently at the lowest 
ebb, but with his hopes as buoyant as ever, and he was 
frequently heard to declare that by the fruits of his indefa- 
tigable pen his fortiines would be retrieved, and placed on 
a firmer basis than before. 
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It was in the year 1835 that I became acquainted with 
Mr Barker. He was introduced to me by a common friend, 
who brought him to dine at my house. The few hours, 
which he spent with us that day, seemed to pass with 
great rapidity, for it cannot be denied that he possessed 
great conversationid powers, in addition to a very extensive 
stock of information on almost every subject 

Among those who were present on the same occasion 
was Mr G. Burges, a well-known Greek scholar, who had 
been, like Mr Barker, acquainted with Porson, Dr Parr, 
Burney, and many other eminent men of the last century. 

Not long after this I visited Mr Barker at the Globe 
Hotel in Bow Street, where he at that time resided. 
Several other persons were present, some of whom were 
professedly literary and scholastic diaracters* Some of the ^ 
anecdotes, given in this volume, were, as I can distinctly 
remember, related in the course of that evening. But 
the days of the Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian had long 
passed away. A little knot of critics could no longer regu- 
late the literary movements of the day, and I believe the 
evening meetings at the Globe in Bow Street were, after a 
few more months, discontinued. 

This occurred in the early part of the year 1836, and from 
that time Mr Barker regularly occupied a place at pur din- 
ner table on Sundays for several months. The distance at 
which we then lived from the part of London, where he lod- 
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ged, between 3 and 4 miles, did not allow him to visit us 
more frequently. 

Up to this time I was not acquainted with the private 
history of Mr Barker, but knew him only as the author of 
some useful works, one of which, the English edition of 
the Greek Thesaurus, notwithstanding^some defects which 
the acuteness of an enemy and a critic had detected, I 
considered as giving him a just claim to respect and 
consideration. 

But as he was now a constant visitor at my house, it* 
it was not long before I discovered the untoward private 
circumstances in which he was placed. These were in fact 
of so deep a shade that they would have overwhelmed a 
man, in whom the organ of hope was less prominently 
developpedor the true spirit of literary indifference less en- 
grossing. Still, with all Mr Barker's sanguine temperament 
and deeply imbued philosophy, I have reason to think that 
his visits to a house, where he was always welcome, acted 
like an occasional ray of sunshine, where all besides 
was dark and silent. To persons of a punctilious character, 
or addicted to formal habits it might have been irksome to 
be intruded upon as often as the evening closed in, but we 
soon discovered that there was no necessity to be formal. 
Mr Barker came and went as he pleased : no one left his 
usual occupations to shew ceremony towards him and the 
only inconvenience which he occasioned was that the family 
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gradually began to observe later hours than before ; for 
Mr Barker never went to bed before twelve or one o'clock, 
and was content with the smallest quantity 'of sleep ; often 
sitting up nearly half the night After a time we remedied 
this evil by warning him when the clock 'struck twelve, 
and he good-humouredly took his departure. 

Mr Barker was a hearty eater, and drank all kinds of 
liquor, but in strict moderation. His love of suppers was 
most remarkable. He would eat a heavy meal of this kind 
at one o clock in the morning, and at seven o clock, when 
most other persons would be suffering from plethora, or in- 
digestion, he was again dressed, and busy with his daily 
studies. When he came to spend the evening at my house 
in London, he for a long time took a basin of arrow-root 
before returning to his hotel. This, he said, acted as a 
sedative, and composed him to rest for the night. 

At this time he was still immersed in literary labour, 
and, unfortunately, in literary speculation also : for he was 
in the habit of commencing a work at his own risk, setting 
the printer upon a volume which would cost him more 
than a hundred pounds, and ordering paper of stationers 
who had seen his name prefixed to some common school- 
books, and thus, from knowing him by reputation^ fancied 
he had the means of paying for what he ordered. It was 
in vain for his friends to advise caution ; he was too san- 
guine to listen to their admonitions, and thus the machine of 
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his enterprise and speculation rolled heavily but rapidly on 
until it fell by its own weight. 

About the end of the year 1836, or even before then, 
I had suspicions that there was something which, more 
than usual, annoyed Mr Barker. At last he was missing 
for several days ; and the first notice I had of the affair was 
given me by Mr B. Montagu, the eminent barrister, and Mr 
Bodd, a well-known bookseller, of respectability and in- 
telligence. These two gentlemen ^nformed me that they 
had given bail for his answering to an action commenced 
against him by one of his creditors. They were alarmed at 
his continued absence, and inserted an Advertisement in 
the Times Newspaper, requesting him to communicate with 
his friends. On the follo\?ing morning this advertise- 
ment appeared, and within a few hours Mr Barker enter- 
ed my study, as calm as if nothing had happened, like Be- 
gulus, 

Tendens Venafranos in agros, 
Aut Lacedaemonium Tarentum. 

It appeared from his explanation that a second transaction 
had gone wrong with him, and that he had absented him- 
self from his lodgings, to avoid being served with a 
writ, but not to forfeit his bail, to which he answered with 
scrupulous accuracy. At no distant period after this event, 
I was not surprised, one morning, at receiving a letter 

# 

from him, dated at Sloman's in Chancery-Lane, the well 
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known sponging-house^ where, to the best of my belief, 
Sheridan was incarcerated before him, and Colonel Rawdon 
Crawley, of "Vanity Fair^^ notoriety, also passed one 
night of his chequered life. Here I found Mr Barker, appa- 
rently quite at his ease, and in familiar conversation with 
those about him ; for this was one of the principal features 
in his character, that he became acquainted at once with 
every one he met, and gained the good will of most by his 
affability, whilst he asjpnished them by the variety of his 
information. When I first entered the room, where he 
was seated, eating a mutton-chop, a slight change passed 
over his features which immediately afterwards disappeared 
and his ordinary equanimity displayed itself. He was, in 
due time, removed to the Queen's Bench, and afterwards to 
the Fleet Prison, which he preferred, because it gave 
greater facilities for communicating with the printers con- 
cerning his various publications. 

Mr Barker remained ten months in the Fleet Prison, 
and when he left it, he might with common prudence, have 
got rid of all the subjects which annoyed him, for almost all 
his creditors shewed him extraordinary consideration, and 
many of them were ready to cancel their claims upon him 
altogether. He also experienced, to a remarkable extent, 
the benevolence of numerous individuals, bishops, heads of 
colleges, and others, to whom he addressed letters stating the 
misfortunes which had befallen him in the cause of Litera- 
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ture. I can assert, on his own authority, that the contri- 
butions, which were forwarded to him in the Fleet-Prison, 
amounted to several hundred pounds. This sum, together 
with the proceeds due to him from his new edition of 
Lempriere, would have almost extricated him from all his 
difficulties, if he had not again swamped himself by the 
absurdity with which he managed the funds placed at his 
disposal 

That so large a sum should have been contributed by 
Mr Barker's friends, separately and not in concert, shews 
the estimation in which he was held by those who knew 
him, and is the more remarkable from the fact that it was 
the second time of his making an application for assis- 
tance. This is evident from the following letter written 
two years before Mr Barker became an inmate of the Fleet 
Prison. 

Cloisters, Westminster, June 16th, 1835. 

The Bishop of Gloucester desires his compliments to Mr Barker, and 
begs leave to express sincere concern at the misfortunes and difficul- 
ties into which his letter states that he has fallen. 

The Bishop encloses a cheque upon his Banker for twenty pounds 
as his subscription towards preventing the consequences apprehended. 

At the same time he is sorry Mr Barker should have adverted to the 
subject mentioned in the latter part of his letter, or conceived it likely 
that he might retain uneasy feelings against him on that account. Tlie 
Bishop assures Mr Barker, that, if he has ever considered himself ill- 
treated, he has long ago forgiven the offence. 

e 
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I 8hall here subjoin" another letter;^ fix)m the Rev Jh 
Keate^ formerly Headmaster of Eton college School, which 
confirms the fact of Mr Barkei^s having made two appli- 
cations to his (Hends for relief, and that some of them were 
tiot inclined to make a second contribution, after^the great 
liberality which characterised their former bounty, is by 
no means to be wondered at 



Hartley Werpall, Hartford Bridge, Hants, July 13, 1837. 

Dear Sir, 

Your letter, which reached me severbl days after its date, owing 
to its mistaken direction, gave me great concern, from the informa- 
tion which it conveyed of your present unfbrtunate situation ; and my 
concern has heen aggravated by the reflection that I cannot, in justice 
to myself and family, and others, who have claims upon me, even 
creditors, render you any assistance. I assure you I strained a point, 
when I sent you the £20, which I hoped, when added to the contribu- 
tions of your other friends, would have relieved you from your difficul- 
ties. You must be aware, that my income has been greatly diminished 
by my retirement from Eton ; and what you cannot be aware of, is fact, 
that it has been still farther diminished by the building of an entirely 
new house upon this very small living, and the almost rebuilding of 
my Prebendal house at Windsor. These, I assure you, have been 
heavy drains uqon me, and which I have not yet recovered. 

1 trust you will believe that I feel for you very sincerely under your 
present circumstances, from which I hope the kindness of your friends 
who have the ability, will soon relieve you, and that I deeply lament 
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my inability to contribute my exertioni to tbat effect. With every iLind 
wish fsr happier dayi, and that they may loon arrive, 

I am my dear sir, 

Yours very faithftdly, 

E. H. BaKEBK esq. J. KlATB. 



In the beginning of the year 1838 Mr Barker became a 
candidate for the post of Registrar to the University of 
London. He failed in his endeavours^ and shortly after- 
wards alluded to his failure in a way which shows that he 
bore his defeat with his usual equanimity. 

193 Blackfriars' Road, April 13, 1838. 

Dear , 

As my name was not in the list of those 8 candidiates, elected at the 
preliminary ballot, it would appear that the fact of my being in the 
Fleet was too well known to the electors, so that they would not recog- 
nise me as a candidate, but, on the other hand, neither Mr Yates 
nor Dr Richardson, is among the 8, and so far I am satisfied. Mr 
Rothman, from Trin. Coll. Cam., is the successful candidate and 
bad evidently secured the 5 or 6 Cambridge-votes, which have in fact 
secured his election. But be assured that I was not beaten in Tes- 
timonials, by Mr. Rothman ; I had 17 good Testimonials from Roth- 
roan's own College, and I doubt whether he could exhibit so many. 

With respect to the proofs, the overlooking of errors has not arisen 
from the supposed short allowance of time, but from the difficulty of 
noticing all errors by a single perusal. The person, who reads the 
proofs at Mr Spotliswoode's office, is no common hand, and yet he 



I 
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left plenty of errors for me to correct, and so, after my perusal of the 
Proofs, a crop of errors wa» left for you. You wUl find that it will be 
the same with respect to B , and ever so where the page is so crowd- 
ed as yours is. Many of my corrections were made independently 
of the copy and every such correction must he set against the errors in 
the Proofs, which were overlooked by me and which were not in the 
copy. 

As yet I have called on no person whatever, having waited for a 
suit of clothes which was in preparation ; having been hard-pressed by 
proofs of the Lempriere and Lexicon, and having^been obliged to nurse 
myself in quietude and solitude, on accoimt of the gravelly affection, 
with which I was troubled so much Utterly in the Fleet ; all pain has 
ceased for several days , but I was obliged, as I have stated, to keep 
myself very quiet and unexcited. I shall see you in a day or two, but 
for the present must forbear to go into company. I have been obliged 
to lend a hand to a friend for a very important purpose, which has occu- 
pied me the greatest part of each morning for an entire week, but this 
is probably the last day, on which my services will be required. 

Hoping that Mrs and the Infanta are quite well, 

I remain, dear — , very truly yours, 

E. H. BARKER. 

Other applications were at this time made in Mr B.'s 
favom* by persons of rank and influence, as will be apparent 
from another letter which I shall here subjoin. 

Clarges Street, Sunday. 
Dear Sir 
I received your letter at about two o'clock to-day, and lost no 
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time in writing to Ld Melbourne. It will give me great pleasure to 
find that the united influence of the friends you have named shall 
have suceeeded with the Minister in obtaining from him the appoint- 
ment, for which you have applied, and for which you are so peculiarly 
qualified. 

1 remain, dear Sir, 

Faithfully yours, 

G. 

£. H. Barker Esq. 

But it was impossible to assist Mr Barker effectually, for 
no sooner was he extricated from one embarrassment 
than he suffered himself to be involved in another ; and 
about this time he became acquainted with a set of sharpers 
by whom he was, under one pretence or another, stripped 
of every shilling that came into ^his possession. They did 
not scruple to borrow of him on every pretence, and some- 
times without even any pretence at all. After his death I 
found among his papers the following letter of expostulation, 
which he addressed to one of those, who had raised a loan 
in this manner from him. 

Jacksons Coffee-House, Bow street, Oct. 29, 1838. 

Dear , 

Will you he so good as to inform me how many months have elaps- 
ed since you horrowed the £26, and since you named a day, on which 
you would be prepared not only to settle the balance of my account 
with you, but to lend to me a small sum of money, of which I was at 
THAT time in great need, but which I do not now require? You not only 
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did not keep this appointment with me, hut have never made the slight- 
eit apology for the delay or appointed any other time for the pa3rment, 
so that it should seem that, if I were not to remind you of the'deht, it 
would never be paid. I also observe to you that you have entirely 

broken the written agreement with me so far as relates to and 

on very insufficient grounds, for without doubt Mr would have 

enabled you to keep it, had you explained to him the obligation under 
which you had placed yourself. I shall merely add that there is a great 
want of principle and conscience and gratitude in your conduct about 
this matter, as every friend, whom you have, would admit if I were to 
divulge the particulars to them , for considering the circumstances, in 
which the money was lent to you, viz, by a prisoner in the Fleet, it was 
an act of generous confidence (with no small risk,) such as you can 
hardly have experienced from any other man in the course of your 
life, and can hardly experience again. 

I must also remark that you have been saved by me the necessity of 
replacing much of the loan in the value of liteiary and other labour, 
and therefore there should have been the greater alacrity and energy on 
your part in a prompt discharge of the remainder of the debt. As a 
mere question of policy, it is to me matter of some surprise that you 
should be so indifferent to retain the good opinion, and occasional good 
offices of one, who has manifested so great a disposition to serve you. 
Please not to appoint any time for the payment of the balance, for I 
do not wish any more faith to be broken in the business, but to bring 
the gold-dust with the least possible delay. 

I remain, dear .•••••) very truly yours, 

E. H. Barker. 

I need not add that the answer which he received was 
* ftn evasive nature. 
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Meanwhile his labours were incessant: between 1836 
and 1838 he completed a new edition of his Lempri- 
ere's Classidal Dictionarj, and three other volumes printed 
in a similar forin: 

1. R. Payne Knight's Inquiry into the Symbolical 
langaage of Ancient Art and Mythology « 

2. 8illig's Dictionary of the Artists^ Painters^ &c. of 
antiquity, and 

3« Supplements to Letnpriere's Classical Dictionary, 
containing Chronological tables^ and Dissertations on 
Weights, Measured, add other subjects connected with 
Ancient History and Literature. 

In 1838 he was released from ths Fleet, and might 
possibly, with the assistance of his friends, haye replaced 
himself in the respectable position which he had before 
occupied ; but the adventurers, with whom he had become 
connected, took advantage of his kind disposition, and turn- 
ed him to the worst purposes. Among others was a swind- 
ler named Harborough, who, pretending to be proprietor 
of a large estate in the North, issued a variety of bills of 
exchange, which were given to Mr Barker to be discounted. 
The mode, in which this nefarious system of robbery was 
carried on, was well contrived to escape detection for a time, 
but in the end it involved all parties in heavy losses. Mr 
Barker, perfectly innocent of the deception, offered several 
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bills of iSlOO each5 to his own creditors^ requesting them to 
deduct their claims upon himself and to give him a cheque 
for the balance. In this manner he received different sums 
from £20 to £40, which he faithfully paid over to his em- 
ployers^ thanking them at the same time for paying his debts 
for him and giving them an acknowledgment for the 
amount due. With the money thus raised^ Uarborough 
and his companions lived sumptuously for a time, gave 
expensive dinners at the York Ilotel in Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, and for two months every body was deceived. 
But, when these bills fell due, the whole affair exploded ; 

Harborough absconded, and Mr Barker was left in the 
humiliating position of having assisted a swindler to rob his 
own friends. I afterwards discovered, by the papers, which 
came into my possession on his death that his name was 
endorsed on bills to the amount of more than ten 
thousand pounds. The following letter was written about 
the same time, and illustrates the subject, of which I am 
now speaking. 

Jackson's Coffee-House, Bow-Street, Jan. 22, 1839. 

Dear , 

I am obliged to go westward to settle an important piece of business, 
which will admit of no delay, or else I should have called on you this 
day, because Mr Montagu told to me that you wished to see me, 
and intimated to me that by not doing so I was injuring myself in your 
eyes. As I have no quill-pen at hand, and write with a steel pen with 
difficulty, you will excuse abruptness and brevity. I am of course much 
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grieved that I have been so greatly deceived in Mr Harborough, whose 

Bills I certainly considered to be good, as Mr had known him 

for 7 years, and always knew him to be possessed of considerable funds. 
You will see in a moment that from the transactions with you I derived 

no personal advantages : my Accounts with Mr P and with 

yourself were cleared by them, it is true. But of the £100 Bill of 

Harborough, which was taken by Mr P: £57. 10. was deducted 

as due to Mr P from me, and Mr P's Bill for £42, the balance 

was given to Mr R s, who used the money in paying for some 

furniture, and in respect to the other £50 Bill of Harborough, which is 

in Mr P ...'s hands, you will remember that a very small sum of 

money passed from you to me in the settlement of our Account and in 
the purchase of your Ms, which is still you know in your own possession. 
Further particulars I will communicate to you in person, and answer 
any questions, which you think proper to put to me. Of course I shall 
b^ responsible to you, if Mr Harborough does not take up the bills in 
question. I shall be in the City tomorrow, and will call on you. 

With my best remembrances to Mrs , I remain, 

Dear , very truly yours, 

£. H. Barker. 



The dale of this letter shewd that our narrative is now 
come down to the commencement of 1839, the year in 
which Mr Barker died. He had now, for some months, 
given up his literary pursuits, and did nothing the ^hole 
day, but follow in the steps of those unprincipled men, into 
whose society he had been seduced. He followed them 
to the theatres and their saloons^ with the same gravity 
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and stoicism, as he would have shewn in going to a church 
or lecture-room ; and he not only witnessed their levities 
in those scenes of dissipation, but joined in them himself. 
About the end of Jan. 1839, he no longer returned to his 
lodgings, and the people of the hotel could not inform the 
numerous pefsons who inquired for him, where he might 
be found. He now seldom visited me in the evening, but 
seemed bent on something, which occupied his whole mind, 
for he never stopped bejond ten o'clock, and seemed unwil- 
ling for any one to follow him. His health had been indif- 
ferent for some time, and we often expressed to him our 
solicitude on the subject. His long imprisonment had evi- 
dently produced an injurious effect upon his constitution ; 
and when he urged his illness, to excuse his short visits, we 
never attempted to interfere with him or to keep him long- 
er than he wished. During the month of February, 1839, 
we saw him once or twice only, when his visits were 
short and hurried. On the 21st of March following, I was 
told that a lady desired to see me. It was Mrs Reynolds, 
whose house Mr B. had been latterly much in the habit of 
visiting ; she informed me that Mr Barker had died a few 
hours before at a lodging-house in Covent-Garden Market, 
and that, unless I chose to undertake the ofBces usual in 
such cases, he would in all probability be buried in obscurity 
without the knowledge of his friends and relations. 
On receiving this melancholy intelligence, I proceeded to 
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the house of Mr Maxon^ the friend and solicitor of tha 
decease J^ and told him of the e/ent. We then made 
the best of our way to the house described to me by Mrs 
Reynolds, situated on the south side of Coven t- Garden 
Market, and ascended to the second floor, where the corpse 
was lying. It appeared from the account given us by a 
middle-aged female, named Bayes, who had attended on 
him for some weeks, that he had come to this lodging in 
order to escape from the annoyances to which he was daily 
becoming more and more exposed at his hotel. These an- 
noyances were, indeed, the natural result of his late impru- 
dence : and it would seem as if he was at last sensible how 
foolish had been his conduct and how vaiu were all his san- 
guine expectations. He complained to his attendant, who 
alone knew his real history, — for he passed by a false 
name among the people with whom he lodged — « of the 
unkind conduct of his wife and relations in not entering 
with zeal into his views and trying to cooperate with him 
in his schemes. But their conduct was consistent with the 
rules of strict prudence, though it perhaps evinced less af- 
fection on the part of his wife, who can only be excused for 
the separation which tacitly took place between herself and 
her husband by the slenderness of her income, as contrast- 
ed with his magnificent undertakings. 

The corpse of the deceased was thin and emaciated, as 
much from mental suffering as from ill-health ; the com- 
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plaint, which carried him ofT, was a kind of atrophy, so vio- 
lent, that within a few days after he was seized with it he was 
no more. 

On returning home, I communicated the intelligence of 
Mr Barker's death to his principal friends, and among others 
to Mr Pryme, from whom I received the following letter, 
proving too clearly that Mr Barker's recent acts of impru- 
dence were not unknown to those who wished him 

well. 

Sir, Cambridge, 24 MarcL, 1839. 

I feel obliged by — tbo much shocked at — your letter. I think 
that I understand the delicacy of your allusion. For some time past I 
had seen or heard very little of him, not from any difference between 
us, but, as I conjectured, from reluctance owing to his recent associates 
and habits. Allow me to suggest your communicating with Mr Maxon 
solicitor. Little Friday Street, who is a kind and honorable man. He 
was solicitor in Mr Barker's unfortunate Chancery Suit, and would, I 

am sure, give any advice, legal or otherwise, that may be required 

I am. Sir, yours most faithfully, G. Prtme. 

It is unnecessary to extend this narrative to a greater 
length. We had arranged that the funeral should take 
place on the ensuing Tuesday, which was the 26th of March. 
On that morning I received the following letter from Mr 
Basil Montague. 

My dear , 

I have passed a disturbed night in thinking of poor Barker — I 
will see you to-day and explain. I shall ever think of him with kind- 
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ness and affection ; but I am Bure that my attending would cause me 
more agony than it could do good. God bless you ! B. Montagu, 
S[tory's] G[ate], March 26, 1839. 

The funeral took place that same day ; the corpse was ia- 
terred in the church-yard of St Andre W8» Holbom. Mr 
Basil Montagu was persuaded to attend notwithstanding 
his letter; the other persons^ who paid this last mark of 
respect to the deceased, were Mr Surges^ Mr Maxon, Dr 
Giles and the Rev. Alexander Dyce. It was the wish of 
all present, and of ourselves, that a suitable inscription 
should be placed in the chiurch to commemorate the liter* 
ary industry of the deceased, for all who were present con-> 
curred that he possessed many virtues and great learning 
of a peculiar kind. It was suggested that, as the Thesau« 
rus was his great work, a short sentence alluding to him as 
its editor, would be an appropriate inscription to mark the 
place where he was buried. The following words were fixed 
on^ ^' Hie jacet Thesauri Graeci editor Anglicanus ;'' but it 
wasdiscovered^on application to the officers of the Church, 
that the fee, due tp the looumbent of the parish, would be 
too gre£^ to allow of the proposed tablet being erected* 
Mr Barker's body, therefor^ lies in the church-^yard of St 
Andrews, in the centre about 30 feet in front of the north- 
wall of the church, with not even a gravc^stone to mark 
the spot. 
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It is well known to Mr Barker's friends, that he was 
accustomed to make written memoranda of all anecdotes 
and carious narratives which were told him during the day. 
These were generally written on scraps of paper, of all 
forms and sizes. After his death a large number of these 
papers were found among the effects which he left at the 
Globe Coffee-House, and from those papers the anecdotes 
now published have been selected. 

Together with these original anecdotes, which are 
mostly prefaced by the time and place at which they were 
related, were found, intermixed, a miscellaneous assem- 
blage of poems, original and select, jokes, charades, conun- 
drums, extracts from newspapers, and, in short, every thing 
curious or interesting, which arrested Mr B's attention 
in the course of his daily reading or public intercourse 
with mankind. 

Besides these Anecdotes, of a more general nature, 
there is a separate bundle of papers, which will be publish- 
ed hereafter, under the name of ' Porsoniana or Anecdotes 
of Professor Porson : also, another bundle which no one 
has yet had the courage to examine, apparently containing 
a mass of matter concerning the origin, use, and abuse of 
the Christian Sabbath. 
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I. Warburton and Sherloch 
Hatton, Febr. 16, 1814. Mr J. Bartlara, Dr Parr, and 
myself had a long chat after having returned from Kenil worth. 
In the course of it the Doctor said in his usual earnest and im- 
pressive manner. — " If ever you or Barker, after I am dead, 
hear it dogmatically said that Warburton was an unbeliever, I 
charge you to remember my words : his belief in Christianity 
was unfeigned. If ever you hear it said that Sherlock, who 
often took the orthodox side, was a believer — ^it may be, but I 
pause : he was a wise man, but I think that he was sceptical. 
Sir Robert Walpole wished to have made him Chancellor, and 
in that high office he would have dug out great principles of 
equity, and have been next to Yorke." See Warburtonian 
Tracls, p. 185 n. 186 n. Wilkes's Corresporidence, 3, 78. 

II. Potter, JohmoUy and Parr. 

April 24, 1814.* Potter, the Translator of ^schylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, who was a tall man about 6 feet high 
very handsome, with an aquiline nose, went up to London, and 



X This date, as is evident, denotes the day when Mr Barker was tpld the anecdote 
which follows, not the day on which the circumstance happened. 
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was introduced by Mrs Montagu of Shakspearian celebrity to a 
party of blue stockings^f. At length Dr John- 
son's name was announced. Mrs Montagu dotL^Tf^ot^rr! 
with all due form took Mr Potter by the hand, p- soo. 

and introduced him to Dr Johnson, by saying — 'Dr Johnson, 
Mr Potter/ Dr J. muttered out something like, ' Well, well/ 
Mrs M. thought that Dr J. did not hear, and again said, ' Mr 
Potter, Dr Johnson/ Dr Johnson in the same sort of tone re- 
peated his mutterings. Mrs M. was irritated at Dr J/s appa- 
rent neglect of what she said, and still supposing that he did 
not hear the name of Potter mentioned, again said ' Dr John- 
son, Mr Potter the Translatx>r of jEschylus/' Dr J. then said 
— 'Well, Madam, and what then?' Dr Parr thought that 
Dr J. had, on the first entrance of Mr Potter, seen something 
in his manner, which he did not like. When Potter saw Dr 
Parr after this circumstance, he in the simplicity of his heart 
said to him — ' Well, I have seen your friend, Dr Johnson,' — 
he described him as a very cold-hearted man, of heartless man- 
ners^ and then himself told the story, and seemed quite uncon- 
scious of Dr J.'s secret contempt for him. Dr Parr said that by 
the iEschylus Potter established his fame and lost some of it 
by the Euripides. Potter once told the Doctor that, as he had 
begun, he should fiuish the three Tragedians. The Doctor re- 
plied that it was not very likely that one man should succeed 
in turning into English three Poets of such opposite characters, 
and he reminded him how carelessly he had done the Euripides. 
When a part of the Sophocles was shewn to him, Dr Parr, who 
had nothing to say in its praise, adroitly and wittily turned the 
conversation by saying that he liked no translation but from 
one Bishopric to another, as he once did, when he was pestered 
by a silly prattler about the suspension of the Habeas Carpus 
Act. " Come," said he, " Qui smjpenderunt, suspendanturJ' 
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III. Letter from Thomas Taylor.* 

Dear Sir, Manor Place, Walworth, Aug. 3d. 1814. 

Mr. Meredith desired me to request your acceptance of the 
accompanying copy of my translation of Aristotle's Metaphysics 
as a testimony of his esteem for your worthy manners and great 
erudition. 

At your leisure do me the favour to inform me what you 
think of my Greek motto, as I shall rejoyce if it meets with 
your approbation. 

Mr. Meredith hopes that the next time you are in town, he 
shall have the pleasure of your company to dine with him. 
I remain. Dear Sir, 
Your much obUged and obedient servant, 

Thos. Taylor. 

IV. Newspaper-scraps; Parr. 

1. The Newspaper gossips state that the celebrated Dr Parr 
means shortly to take a wife. In that event the Par wiU take 
odds, and both become even. 

2. That celebrated scholar, Dr Parr, will in a few days lead 
an accomplished lady to the hymeneal alrar. We have not 
heard if the lady is of literary celebrity, from whose fatal glance 
even Greek and folios could not shelter the learned Doctor. 
If she be such, let him beware, for 

When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war, 
To females used to conquer, who is Par ? 

{Dec. 24, 1 816.) 

V. Anecdote qfrooh* 

" Amongst the deliramenta of the learned, which have amus- 
ed mankind, the following instance merits a conspicuous rank ; 
— Some years ago, there were several large elm-trees in the 
College-garden, behind the ecclesiastical Courts, Doctors' Com*- 
mons, in which a number of rooks had taken up their abode, 

* The translator of Plato, Aristotle, &c. 
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oroiing in appearance a sort of convocation of aerial ecclesiastics. 
A young gentleman wlio lodged in an attio^ and was their close 
neighboor^ frequently entertained himself with thinning this 
covey of black game by means of a cross-bow. On the oppo- 
site side lived a curious old civilian^ who^ observing from his 
study that the rooks often dropped senseless from their perch^ 
no sign being made to his vision to account for the phenome- 
uon^ set his wits to work to consider the cause. It was pro- 
bably during u profitless time of peace. The Doctor^ having 
plenty of leisure^ weighed the matter over and over^ till he was 
at length fully satisfied that he had made a great ornithological 
discovery. He actually wrote a treatise, stating circumstan- 
tially what he himself had seen^ and in conclusion giving it as 
the settled conviction of his mind^ that rooii were subject to 
epilepsj I The Cambridge Chronicle and Journal, Sep, 1\, 
1818. 

VT. £wm^s widow. 

A Snuffers' Tray, presented to the Widow of the Poet 
Burns, bears the following inscription written by James Mont- 
gomery, who is himself an Ayrshire-Poet : 

" The Gift of a few Scots in Sheffield to the Widow of Burns : 
He pass'd through life's tempestuous night, 
A hrilliant, tremhling Northern Light; 
Through years to come he shines from far, 
A fix'd, unsetting Polar Star. 

See the Ibis or the Shbfpield-Adveetisee, Oct. 30, 1821. 

VII. " Making little of things. 

A Farmee was complaining to a clergyman of his parish, of 
his poverty, and said that, when he took his produce to market, 
he eould make nothing of it. The clergyman recommended 
him to go and explain the thing to his landlord ; Uie Farmer 
said that he had been there, and he could make nothing of him I '* 

The Manchestee-Guaeman, Febr. 23, 1822. 
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VIII. General Mina. 

1. Gen. Mina*s reception at Plymouth, Extract of a 
private letter, dated Plymouth, Nov. 30 :^ 

''This day the patriotic General Mina, with several other 
Spanish officers, landed at this port &om the French brig 
Cuirasier, which vessel arrived here yesterday week, from Bar- 
celona, and has been lying under quarantine till this day. 
Public curiosity has been for these several days past greatly 
roused to witness this brave defender of his country, as it has 
been expected that the quarantine would have been removed 
before. This morning it was generally reported that the pra- 
tique had arrived, and on inquiry at the Custom House the re- 
port was authenticated. This soon spread, and before one 
o'clock, the hour at which it was stated that the General would 
land, the number of persons collected on the Pier and Barbican 
was immense. Shortly after one o'clock, the Busy, revenue 
cutter, which had been sent out in the sound for the purpose 
of removing the quarantine from the Cuirasier, hove in sight 
round the Victualling-of&ce Point, and came to anchor. Im- 
mediately after. General Mina and several Officers were obser- 
ved to get into the cutter's boat, and within a few minutes after 
the boat reached the landing.place at the pier ; instantly as the 
General placed his foot on the shore, he was surrounded and 
raised on the shoulders of several men, and amidst the most 
enthusiastic cheering carried to the carriage which was in wait- 
ing for him. It is impossible to convey by words the reception 
he met with ; so eager was every one to get near him, that the 
greatest difficulty prevailed to make a line to the carriage, 
tiie horses were taken out, and it was dragged by the populace, 
amidst huzzas and cries of '' Mina for ever ! " '* Brave Mina," 
fee. through the town to the Royal Hotel. The gallant Gen- 
eral looked well, and was bowing and extending his hands to 
those near him, who were wishing to shake hands with him. 
On Ms arrival at the Hotel, the number of persons collected 
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could not have been fewer than 8,000 ; and who, by cheering, 
&c. testified the high opinion they entertained of the General' 
From the carriage, which was obliged to be drawn up at 
some distance from the Hotel on account of the crowd, Mina 
was taken again on the shoulders of those near him, and carried 
into the hotel. Cries of '* Window, window," were shouted 
out, and within a few minutes the gallant General (with several 
others) appeared at a window of the hotel, uncovered and bowing 
repeatedly ; this was followed by a general burst of applause from 
the persons assembled, and which continued for some time; as 
soon as it had in some measure subsided, a Gentleman who 
was at the window said, that General Mina had desired him to 
say that this was the happiest moment of his life : that his feel- 
ings were entirely overpowered by the reception he had met 
with from the English people ; — ^he had been fighting the bat- 
tles of his country against its invaders — he had before done 
this with Lord Wellington ; and, if an occasion should again 
ca]l him, he should be always ready. Tlie General then bowed 
and retired — ^The bells were rung on the occasion, and the 
greatest possible unanimity prevailed amongst all classes, to wel- 
come to the shores of this country so brave and worthy a 
Patriot'' The Observer, Dec. 7, 1823. 

2. ''General Mina at Plymouth. 

Plymouph, Dec. 6. On Monday the General invited the 
officers of the T^rench brig Cuirassier to dine with him at the 
Boyal Hotel ; the invitation was accepted, and the officers, on 
coming on shore, first waited on their Consul, J. Hawker, Esq. 
and then retired to the Hotel, where they dined with the Gene- 
ral, and afterwards accompanied him to the play. The French 
officers speak in the highest terms of him, and the General has 
purchased several valuable presents which he intends giving to 
the officers of the Cuirassier, as a mark of his esteem, and 
in return for their kindness and attention to him during the 
voyage. 

On Tuesday General Mina dined by invitation from Ge- 
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neral Sir John Cameron, K.C.B., our commander-in-chief, at 
the Eoyal Hotel, where Sir John at present resides. The com- 
pany present were. Sir John Cameron and his lady ; General 
Mina and two of his suite; Colonel Cochrane, of the Royal 
Guards ; Col. Lloyd, of the 61st : Col. Vinnicombe, of the 
Eoyal Marines ; Colonels Morshead and Hawker, of the Boyal 
Engineers ; and Major SmitL The French Captain and officers 
of the Cuirassier were invited, but in consequence of the wind 
blowing so hard, the boat could not with safety leave the ship ; 
they attempted to put off, but were at last obliged to relin- 
quish it. 

On Wednesday the General received invitation to dine on 
board his Majesty's ship Genoa, with Captain Sir Thomas Liv- 
ingstone, Bart, but was obliged to decUne it from the wound 
in his thigh, making it painful for him to go on shipboard ; 
he dined on that day at Captain Hodges's, of the army, at his 
residence, in Stonehouse, with a select party of army and navy 
officers. The attention which Captain Hodges has paid the 
gallant General since his arrival here, deserves the highest 
praise ; this gentleman had the honour of knowing him in Paris 
several years since. On Thursday he went on board the Admi- 
ral's ship the Britannia, the Admiral's barge having been sent 
for him. 

This day he has an invitation from Captain Wise, R. N. to 
dine with a select party at his residence, Hoe-House ; on Mon- 
day with T. Bewes, Esq. the High Sheriff of the county. The 
General has been visited since his arrival by a great number 
of the resident gentry of our town and neighbourhood ; by 
many officers of the army and navy, amongst whom are Sir 
William Elford, Bart., B-ecorder of the Borough ; J. Hawker, 
Esq., the French and Dutch Consul ; an Alderman and a 
magistrate for the county, and his family ; Thomas Bewes, Esq., 
the High Sheriff for the county ; J. Were Clarke, Esq., a 
Magistrate and Banker ; W. Tingcombe Esq., banker ; C. Bird^ 
Esq., Barrister ; G. Bellamy, Esq., M.D., &c. On Wednesday 
last was the hero's biith-day ; he is 40 years of age. J. Collier, 
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Esq.^ one of the principal merchants of our port^ is his agent ; 
his son, Mr. J. Collier^ jnn. waited on the Greneral at his land- 
ing, and accompanied him in the carriage to the hotel. 

On Monday evening General Mina went to the theatre. Tlie 
house was crowded in almost every part. The performauces 
were for the benefit of Mr. Harvey, the stage-manager, and 
were, by desire and under the patronage of the worthy Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir J. Cameron, K.C.B., who arrived at an 
early hour, and was greeted with most enthusiastic bursts 
of applause from all parts of the house. On General Mina's 
arrival, which was a considerable time after, the audience waved 
their hats and gave three cheers. As soon as the noise ceased, 
a person called out, '' Englishmen, in showing your respect for 
foreigners, do not forget your Bling — let us have God save the 
King" The orchestra immediately commenced the national 
air, and performed it in grand style. Three hearty rounds 
of applause followed. Before the audience had time to seat 
themselves, some person in the boxes called for See the 
Conquering Hero comes I which the orchestra instantly played. 
Clapping of hands instantly followed, and the performance 
which had been suspended all the time, was then resumed, and 
proceeded without further interruption to the conclusion, when 
Rule Britannia was called for and played, the audience stand- 
ing uncovered, and joining in it the same as in God save the 
King. Mina seemed to take considerable interest in the per- 
formances throughout, which were Virginitis and the Highland 
Reel ; both were admirably performed. He was dressed in a 
plain suit of coloured clothes. He is rather a stout, dark-com- 
plexioned, elderly-looking man. 

During the evening in the Theatre, a sailor, who sat 
in the pit, with that characteristic freedom, which British 
sailors are remarked for, held up his hat, which contained a 
quantity of nuts, to General Mina, with a wish that he would 
take some. The general put his hand into the hat, and took 
out a handful, at the same time remarking to a gentleman, who 
accompanied him — ^ I will keep these nuts as long as 1 live ; 
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for I am certain^ had they been guineas, he would have given 
them me/ Devonshire^Freeholder," The Times^ Dec. 9, 1 828. 



8. ''General Mina. [From tke Jfest-Britan.'] '' Ply^ 
tnautA-Ihck^ Dec. 10. Mina continues to receive the most mark* 
ed attentions here from all ranks of society. On Sunday* 
morning last he attended divine service at the Soman Cathoho 
Chapel, Stouehouse. The place was crowded, and after service 
he walked to DvXjk. He was attended by crowds, who conti* 
nually augmented, and, as in reverential observance of the day 
no cheering took place, respect for the gallant Chief was shown 
by taking off the hat, bowing, etc., and all the officers of the 
Navy and Army, who met, shook hands most heartily with 
him. At the head of Stonehouse^hill the guard turned oat> 
as he passed; Mina and his companions passing it uncovered. 
He proceeded through the streets of Dock, ami, as it was the 
conclusion of divine service, the soldiers were marching home. 
He particularly noticed the Lancers, and the 3d Regiment of 
Guards. In the principal street of the Town the crowd aug- 
mented, and all ranks saluted him in the most curdial manner. 
It was impossible to observe the sympathy and enthusiasm of 
the people of all ranks without emotion. All party-spirit had 
vanished ; there was a complete union of sentiment ; all diffe- 
rences had merged into one general and warm manifestation in 
favour of the hero, who had fought for freedom, and the spec- 
tacle was as new, as it was impressive. The invitations to 
Mina to partake of dinner etc. are many and pressing ; and 
. some from the highest quarters. Once in the week he dines 
on board the flag-ship, the BrUa?inia; and on Thursday at 
the mess of the Marine barracks. Money has been offered to 
liim ; but he has declined receiving pecuniary assistance. One 
anecdote may suffice to show the spirit, that existed at Ply- 
mouth, \vhen he landed. Just after his retiring to his room 
at the Eoyal Hotel, the president of a party of gentlemen who 

were dining, gave the health of General Mina, when the whole 

2 
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party rose and gave nine astounding cheers^ shaking the ceiling of 
the room above them, and in which the Chief was sitting. Mina 
walks slowly, and with the help of a stick, being lame from a 
woand, and from being frost-bitten. There is more of mild- 
ness than of any other qaaUty in his coantenanoe : good nature, 
good temper, affability, and a tendency even to jocularity seem 
to be imprinted on his features. He is dressed in the English 
fashion, but several of his suite wear Spanish uniforms. General 
Pampluna is among them. The Editor of iAe Plymouth Jtmr* 
nal having inserted some scurrilities respecting Mina and K; 
Bobert "Wikon, the indignation here and at Plymouth is such, 
as I never before witnessed. The man, who could write such 
irashj must have a weak bead and a bad heart. He will not, 
however, write much more here. His dismissal is demanded 
pn all sides. The Paper is generally discontinued; pasquin- 
ades are published, and the gensral belief is that it cannot 
Jong exist. A copy of the Paper was publicly burnt on Thurs- 
day, a|id another on Monday, on the parade, amidst the execra- 
tions of a concourse of spectators. We noticed in our last 
that lie Plymouth Journal was publicly burnt in our streets 
during the last week, for the infamous and false accounts it 
contained of the reception of General Mina. We have now to 
record that for the same cause it has been expelled from the 
Beading-room of Messrs Howe by the Subscribers. Bewm 
Freeholder:' The Times, Dec. 16, 1823. 

4. As general Mina passed through Taunton, some of the 
most respectable inhabitants invited him to a public dinner, and 
he returned the following answer. — " General Mina has had 
the honour of receiving a letter from the Members cf the Mu- 
nicipality of Taunton, inviting him in their own names, and in 
that of all the inhabitants, to a public feast on Thursday the 
18th inst., or any other day he may appoint. The mental and 
bodily state of General Mina suit little with arrangements of 
this nature : the ill state of his health obliges him to observe a 
very strict diet, and from the unfortunate circumstances, which 
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have brought him to England^ and seeing the pi*esefit lamenta- 
ble and degraded state of his unhappy country^ haviag left his 
wife^ parents^ brother^ and friends still there-^being^ as he liow 
is, on the soil of Constitutional liberty^ and considering how 
many Spaniards have just lost it, the appropriate sentiments, in 
which he can indulge, are those of grief and mourning. These 
reasons have decided him to refuse any public demonstration 
of kindness ; of which he scarcely dared to flatter himself wor- 
thy^ Thud impressed. General Mina hopes the above Gentle- 
men will have the goodness to dispense with his acceptance of 
their invitation, which he appreciates as though he had been 
able to accept it ; and assures them that the honour they have 
done him, the satisfactory expression of this kindness, and the 
distinction shewn him this day by the inhabitants of Taunton, 
will always be regarded with gratitude and live eternally in his 
memory. (Signed) Espoz YMina, Hatch-Court,Dec. 16, 1828. " 
2%e Courier, jyec. 18,1823. ''The proceedings of General 
Mina, reported in this day's journal, and his rejdy to an invi- 
tation of the inhabitants of Taunton, who had invited him to a 
grand dinner, will for ever stamp his character, we should think, 
as a man of good sense. The General declines the friendly fes- 
tival ; but in such expressions, from such motives, and, we have 
no doubt, with such feelings, as will leave the Corporation bet- 
ter satisfied with the refusal than they could have been with the 
acceptation of the invitation. ' I am in ill health,' says the gal- 
lant man, ' an unfit guest for the rich repast ; 1 am unhappy ; 
1 have left behind me an oppressed country ; a wife and parents, 
a brother and friends are still tbere. These are no subjects for 
mirth and feasting.' Brave and wise man ! Solomon says there 
is a time for all things ; and we hope the time for mirth and 
feasting will yet come.'' Tie Times, Dee. 19, 1823. 



IX. 

TAe PlyrnKmth and Plymouth-Dock Weekly Journal has con- 
tradicted (in the Courier, Dec. 29, 1823,) tlie statement res- 
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peciing the disrepute and discontinuance of the Paper^ and 
announces that the limes. Morning Chronicle and other Papers 
iviU be prosecuted for their libellous insinuations. 

X. Obdeal. 

''Tlie following mode of trial by ordeal prevails in the Bor- 
niah-Empire : — A certain quantity of wax is weighed in two 
equal portions, and formed into two candles, which are lighted 
at the same instant : one is held by the plaintiff, the other by 
the defendant, and the holder of the candle, which firct burns 
out, is adjudged to have sworn falsely, and of course to have 
lost the cause/' The Courier, April 17, 1824. 

XI. Chaeles Dibdin. 

The following particulars relative to the author of the justly 
celebrated Sea-songs, are extracted from a monthly musical 
Work, entitled the Harmonicon. Charles Dibdin was born at 
Southampton on March 15, 1745; his mother's father was a 
Clergyman of Bristol, of the name of Garth ; his grandfather, 
on his father's side, was a considerable merchant, and founded 
a village near Southampton, which bears the name of Dibdin. 
Mr Dibdin was the 18th child, his mother being 50 at his 
birth ! He had a brother 29 years older than himself, Thomas 
Dibdin, on whose death he wrote the beautiful ballad of Poor 
Tom Bowling. This gentleman was Captain of an East-India- 
man, and father of the present Rev. T. F. Dibdin. Charles 
Dibdin was educated at Winchester, with a view to the clerical 
function ; his propensity for music, however, diverted his atten- 
tion from everything else, and brought him to London at the 
early age of 15. He died on the 25th of July, 1814, aged 69, 
and was buried in St. Martin's burying-ground, on the north- 
east side of Camden-Town. On a slab placed over his remains 
, by his wife and daughter are engraved the following lines from 

his pathetic song. Poor Tom, or the sailo/s Epitaph, 
His form was of the manliest beauty ; 
His heart was kind and soft, 
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Faithful below he did his duty, 
And now he's gone aloft." 

The Iris or the Sheffield Advertiser, April 20, 1824. 

XII. Anthony Henley. 

Convenient courage. '^ A certain Earl, having beaten An- 
thony Henley at Tunbridge, for some impertinence, the next 
day found Henley beating another person.- The Peer congra- 
tulated Henley on that acquisition of spirit. ' Oh, my Lord ! ' 
replied Henley, 'your lordship and I know whom to beat.*'' 

The Times, June 12, 1824. 



Xin. George III. 

''A curious occurrence took place at Plymouth during the 
royal visit to that Dock -yard in the year 1787. At this time 
the great North dock was constructing by Mr Parlby, the ar- 
chitect, by whom the docks and pubUc buildings at that place 
and at Portsmouth were erected under the direction of the Na- 
vy-Board. The good old King, (George III,) always interest- 
ed and inquisitive in the affairs of his Navy, discovered, by the 
plans laid before him, that the Builder was exceeding the di- 
mensions given him, and inquired the reason of this deviation 
from his instructions. Mr Parlby informed his Majesty ' that 
the French were then building at Toulon a first-rate ship, so 
lai^, that not one of his Majesty's docks was capable of admit- 
ting her. He, therefore, considered it necessary to enlarge this 
one a little, that the Commerce de Marseilles might have one 
dock in England fit to receive her.' This so pleased his Majes- 
ty that he immediately called the Queen to let her know what 
Mr Parlby had told him, and both were highly delighted. It 
will be scarcely less gratifying to the English reader, than it was 
to Mr Parlby, to learn that the first Ship ever taken into that 
dock was this very Commerce de Marseilles, becoming ours at the 
surrender of Toulon in 1794. Ekins's Naval Battles." The 
Iris or the Shej^ld- Advertiser, June 22, 1824. 
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XIV. Ferses an love* 

" A gentleman^ paying a visit one morning, was shewn into 
a room, where on a writing desk was paper, on which a ladj 
had begun to transcribe a song from the Opera of Lave in a 
village. Bemarking that she had left off at the end of the two 
following lines — 

In love should there meet a fond pair, 
Untutor'd by fashion or art — - 

He took up a pen and completed the verse by adding^ 

If on eaith such a couple there are, 
111 be whipt at the tail of a cart." 

The Courier, June 24, 182K 

XV. Wilkes. 

''There was in Wilkes's time a worthy person, who had 
risen from the useful, but unpolislied business of a bricklayer 
to be lord Mayor of London. Among other of his early habits 
the civil dignitary retained that of eating every thing with his 
fingers. One day a choice bit of turbot having repeatedly escaped 
from his lordly grasp, Wilkes, who witnessed the dilemma> 
whispered, " My lord, you had better take your trowel to it/' 
The Courier, July 1, 1824. 

XVI. Balaam's ass. 

'^ Sometime ago, as a Lady of the Fortescue-family, who 
possessed great personal charms, was walking along a narrow 
lane, she perceived just behind her a hawker of earthenware 
driving an ass with two panniers laden with his stock in trade* 
To give the animal and his master room to pass, the lady sud- 
denly started aside, which so frightened the poor aninml, that 
he ran away, but had not proceeded far, when he unfortunately 
fell, and a great part of the crockery was broken to pieces* 
The Lady in her turn became alarmed, lest, when she came up 
to the man, he should load her with abuse, if not offer to insult 
her; but, to her surprise, when she arrived at the spot, the 
man with great good humour, gallantry, and wit exclaimed^ 
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Never mnd, Madam, Balaam's ass wasfrightenedhy an AngeV* 

The Times, Ang. 24/24. 

XVII. '' THE UTOVr. 

The Marqaess del Carpio^ a grandee of Spain, in giving the 
holy water to a Ladj, who presented him^ according to Lord 
Byron's Sardanapalus^ 'her lank bird-like right hand^' orna- 
mented with a fine diamond^ said^ loud enoagh to be heard, ' I 
had rather have the ring than the hand. ' The Lady, taking 
him instantly by the golden collar of his Order, said, ' And I 
the halter rather than the Ass.*" The Observer, Aug. 29,*24. 

XVTII. FooTE. 

A noble duke, who was much addicted to the bottle, on a 
masquerade-night asked Foote, mith whom he was intimate, 
' What new character he should go in ?' ' Go sober,* said Foote.'* 
The Times, Sept. 8, 1824. 

XIX. General mina. 

'^ We have much pleaure in stating that General Mina is 
completely recovered from the indisposition, with vfhich he was 
afSicted, when he arrived in this Country. He has had the 
advantage during that time of the skill and attentions of Sir 
Astley Cooper and Dr Gaitskell, who have both, in the hand- 
somest manner, refused to accept any remuneration.'* The Times, 
Sept. 20, 1824. 

XX. Anecdote of a Welsh Judge. 

" A Welsh Judge,, celebrated as a suitor for all sorts of pla- 
ces, and his neglect of personal cleanliness, was thus addressed 
by Me Jekyll, — ' As you have asked the Ministers for every 
thing else, why have you never asked them for a piece of soap, 
and a nail-brush P ' " The Times, Oct 2, 1824. 

XXI. Lord Eldok and Jekyll. 
It was the practice of Lord Eldon to pronounce the word 
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lien, lion ; Sir Arthur Pigott always pronounced it lean. Jckyll 
jocoselv wrote the following lines. 

Sir Arthur, Sir Arthur, pray what do you mean 

By saying the Chancellor's lion is lean? 

Sir Arthur, Sir Arthur, what mean you by that ? 

Is there nought in the Chancellor's kitchen can pat t 

XXII. ''An Epitaph: 

A little Spirit slumbers here, 

Who to one heart was very dear ; 

Oh, he was more tlian life or light. 

Its thoughts by day — its dream by night ! 

The chill winds came — the young flowers faded 

And died : — the grave its sweetness shaded. 

Fair Boy, thou shouldst have wept for me, 

Not I have had to mourn o'er thee ; 

Yet not long shall this sorrowing be — 

These roses I have planted round, 

To deck thy dear and consecrated ground ; 

When spring-galea next these roses wave. 

They'll blush upon thy Mother's grave." 

Ti^ Iris or the Sheffield Advertiner, Oct. B, 1824. 

XXITI. Sheridan. 

"The late R. B. Sheridan being once on a Parliamentary 
Committee, happened to enter the room, when most of the 
Members were present and seated, though business had 
not yet commenced ; when perceiving that there was not 
another seat in the room, he with his usual readiness said, 
' Will any gentleman move that T may take the chair ? " The 
Courier, Oct. 11, 1824. 

XXIV. Miss Randle3. 

*' Her late Majesty, Queen Caroline, then Princess of Wales, 
took great interest in the welfare of the celebrated little mins- 
trel. Miss Randies : she was invited to pass a few days at 
Blackheatli, where she was introduced to the Princess Charlotte, 
who became very much attached to her. One day, while amus- 
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ing themselves in some innocent pastime, the Princess Charlotte 
said to Miss Randies : — ' Do you know that my Grandfather is 
King of England, and my Father Prince of Wales ? ' ' Well/ 
quickly replied Bessy, ' and my Father is Organist of Wrex- 
ham/ Dictionary of Mtmcians," The Times, Oct. 30, 
1824. 

XX V. Anecdote of a little girl. 
A little girl about ten ye^irs of age, was on her first arrival 
at the school kept by the Miss Hintons at Hayes in Middlesex, 
asked by some of the young ladies what her father was ? She 
with great pomposity replied, ' My father is Canon Residentiary 
of St. PauFs and my uncle is Plenipotentiary at Madrid.' 

XXVI. Curran. 

" Mr. Curran being asked, * What an Irish Gentleman, just 
arrived in England, could mean by perpetually putting out his 
tongue,' answered, ' I suppose he is trying to catch the Eng- 
lish accent.' " The Sunday-Times, April 24, 1825. 

XXVII. Lord Byron's Lines, found in his Bible. 

Within this awful volume hes 
The mystery of mysteries. 
Oh ! happiest they of human race. 
To whom our God ha? given grace 
To hear, tj read, to fear, to pray, 
To lift the latch, and force the way ; 
But better had they ne'er been born, 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn. 

The Sunday Times, April 24, 1825. 

" Tliey are not much like his Lordship's composition either 
in sentiment or diction, but they are worth preserving." The 
Iris or the Sheffield Advertiser, May 12, 1825. 

XXVIII. '' Mr Curran and Father O 'Leary. 

One day Mr Curran said to Father O ' Leary the well- 

3 
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known Soman Catholic Priest, ' Eeverend Father, I wish that 
you were Saint Peter/ * And why. Counsellor, would you wish 
that I was St Peter ? ' said OTeary. ' Because, Reverend Father, 
in that case you would have the keys of heaven, and you could 
let me in/ ' By my honour and conscience. Counsellor,' replied 
the Divine, ' it would be better for you that I had the keys of 
the other place ; for then I could let you out/ Curran enjoyed 
the joke, which, he admitted, had a good deal of reason in it/' 
The Iris or (he Slieffeld'Advertuer, May 31, 1825. 



XXIX. ''Lord MA^snELD. 

When this sagacious Nobleman was on the Circuit, a woman 
was indicted for w itchcraft. The inhabitants of the place w ere 
exasperated against her, and among other proofs of her being a 
witch, they deposed that she had been seen walking in the air 
with her feet upwards. His Lordship heard the evidence with 
great patience and tranquillity, and deeming it not prudent to 
irritate the people by scouting the indictment, in the terms 
which it deserved, he thus addressed them : 'Admitting that this 
woman has walked in the air, as you have said, with her feet 
upwards, she was bom in England as well as yourselves ; she 
consequently can only be judged by the laws of the country : 
now as I know not of any law, that forbids walking in the air 
with the feet upwards, we all have a right to do so with impu- 
nity. I see, therefore, no reason for this prosecution, and the 
poor woman may return home, when she pleases, either walking 
in the air, or on earth, as she finds most convenient.' " The 
Courier y Oct. 4, 1825. 

XXX. Sir Robert Walpole. 

" When Sir Eobert Walpole's administration was, during a 
Debate in the House of Lords, directily arraigned for the prac- 
tice of bribery and corruption, the Bishop of Bangor openly 
justified such means, using this argument ; — 'We are become 
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so very wicked, that it is impossible to keep us within the 
bounds of our duty, without bribery and corruption/ Tlie 
witty Minister, being rather astounded at this too plain avowal 
of his arts, remarked, in allusion to the Bishop, ' He was al- 
ways the same ; I remember when we were schoolboys, and 
went to bathe, I used to go into the water step by step, shud- 
dering and shaking, but he plunged in over head and ears at 
once/ '' The Courier, Oct. 6, 1825. 



XXXI. Lard Erskine and Lr Parr. 

''Dr Parr and Lord Erskine are said to have been the vainest 
men of their time. At dinner «some years since, Dr Parr, in 
ecstacies with the conversational powers of Lord Erskine, called 
out to him, ' My Lord, I mean to write your epitaph/ ' Dr 
Parr,' replied the Noble Lawyer, ' it is a temptation to com- 
mit suicide/ '' The County-Herald, Oct. 8, 1825. This story 
is extracted from i\iQ Memorabilia in the London- Magazine, 
and bears marks of a bad spirit in the Writer. I once mention- 
ed the matter to Dr Parr, who repHed with his habitual candour 
that he one day met his Lordship walking in London, and in 
the course of their conversation, which had some allusion to 
Inscriptions, observed to him that he had written an Epitaph 
for his Lordship. * Have you indeed ? ' replied Lord Erskine 
with his accustomed pleasantry, 'why, that is a temptation 
to suicide/ Now this is a very different story from the other, 
which first asserts the vanity of Dr Parr, and then alters the 
circumstances of a fact to prove it. Dr Parr might be at times 
vain ; he might be at times proud ; but on this occasion the 
feelings, which actuated him, had nothing to do with vanity, 
nor had his Lordship's reply : Dr P. wished to express his ad- 
miration of his Lordship's talents and virtues, his desire to 
commemorate them, and his personal esteem for his Lordship ; 
he thought that his own Latinity could not be dedic[Vted to a 
nobler use or a more sacred purpose, and if he had not felt pride 
at the announcement of his having written an Epitaph for Lord 
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Erskine, and if his Lordship had not felt eqoal pride at the 
intelligence, they would have been destitute of the common 
feelings of human nature. There was a particular occasion, at 
which this conversation might have happened, on the supposition 
that I misunderstood the Doctor in stating it to have occurred 
in the street in London. For Dr Parr in a letter to Miss 
Emily Calcraft, dated Hatton Eebr. 11, 1824, writes thus : — 
** The last time I met Lord Erskine was at Mr Coke's House 
in Burlington- street. The conversation turned upon the ma- 
ny Latin Inscriptions, which I have had occasion to write. 
With some vehemence I declared that I would write no more; 
suddenly I checked myself and said there must be one excep- 
tion : ' Lord Erskine, I will write a Latin Inscription to you.' " 



XXXII. TAe Bow and Arrow Colleges. 

'' The Magistrates of Dola gave the Jesuits a College, called 
L ' Arc^ or TAe Bow ; they had before another College called 
La Flecie, or. The Arrow. The master of the rhetorical class 
thought this a fine opportunity of exercising the epigrammati- 
cal genius of his Scholars, and proposed a prsemium to him, 
who should compose the best Epigram on this donation. Ac- 
cordingly, all the quahties of bows and arrows were jumbled and 
jingled together ; but one lad, who had more wit than judg- 
ment, produced the following distich : — 

Arcum Dola dedit patribus, dedit alma sagittam 
Gallia, quia fuuem, quern meruere, dabit. 

For France tbe arrow, Dola gave the bow. 
Who shall the string so well deserved bestow. 

For the honour of the good fathers, it were to be wished, 
that they had bestowed the prsemium where it was probably 
deserved : but the too witty Epigrammatist, after a very 
severe flagellation, was expelled the College.'' TAe Sheffield 
Iris, Nov. 1, 1825. 
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XXXIII. CURRAN. 

" Lord Clare, Chancellor of Ireland, had taken a most rooted 
dislike to Curran, and did all in his power to annoy and oppose 
him. One day, when it was known Curran was to make an 
important argument in Chancery, Lord Clare brought a large 
Newfoundland dog upon the Bench with him, and during 
Currants argument, he paid much more attention to the dog 
than to the Barrister. At length the Chancellor losing all deco- 
rum, turned quite aside in the most material part of the argu- 
ment, and began in full Court to fondle the animal. Curran 
now stopped short : ' Go on, go on, Mr Curran,' said his Lord- 
ship. ' Oh ' replied Mr Curran, ' I beg a thousand pardons, my 
Lord; I really took it for granted that your Lordship was 
employed in consultation.' '^ The Times, Nov. 17, 1825. 



XXXIV. ; Dunning. 

'' A Gentleman, who was severely cross-examined by Mr 
Dunning, who asked him repeatedly if he did not live within 
the verge of the Court, at length answered that he did. ' And 
pray. Sir,' said Dunning, ' why did you take up your residence 
in that place ? ' ' In order to avoid the impertinence of dun- 
ning/ answered the witness." The Times, Nov. 18, 1825. 



XXXV. Duchess op Gordon. 

'' His present Majesty once asked the Duchess of G , at 

that time between 80 and 90, at what time a lady lost all 
susceptibility of the tender passion ? ' Your Majesty must apply 
to some one older than me,' was the quick and pointed reply." 

The Sunday Times, Nov. 18, 1825. 
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XXXYL Sterne: — 

" On a Lad/s entering the assembly room at York, Sterne 
asked her name ; he was told it was a Mrs Hobson, on which 
he said ; ' He had often heard of Ilobson's choice, but he never 
saw it before/' TAe Courier^ April 4, 1826. 



XXXVIl. " Lord Erskine's widow. 

The following affecting case, says the British Traveller of 
Tuesday last, presents a mournful instance of human vicissitude ! 
The widow of the great Lord Erskine, appeared as a mendicant, 
before the Lord Mayor of London, faint with hunger, to soKcet 
public sympathy, and a rescue from actual starvation ! Where 
are now the courtly-titled friends of the once great advo- 
cate? He, on whose accents public liberty hung in 1794 — 
whose return from the forum each day, was a public triumph, 
hailed by the shouts of applauding thousands ! Erskine, whose 
noble, fearless, eloquence exposed the trachery of constnictive 
treason — dispersed the shadows of a mock conspiracy — ^ and 
saved Hardy and his friends from the scaffolds, to which they 
were destined, by the proud and heartless minister who then 
ruled England. But this hapless woman is not of Patrician 
caste, and fell from virtue in her earlier days. True, she was 
tte daughter of a hairdresser, we believe, in Brighton, and yiel- 
ded to /lis persuasive accents, to which few men, or women, 
ever listened without emotion. But can this justify the inhu- 
man desertion that now surrounds her like a desert ? Are there 
no precedents of wealth atoning for such failings ? Does not a 
woman, who was the notorious concubine of her former doting 
husband, now flaunt it in the full glare of day, with a Duke her 
Cicesbeo I and rank and title, nay, even royal blood crowding 
her banquets, and courting her bloated presence ! Over one 
wealth throws the veil of oblivion's flattery. The otAer is poor 
and destitute, and the slow and moving finger of scorn is point- 
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ed at her. This marriage, we admit, was ill suited — nay it was 
ridiculous in its very circumstances. But would Lord Erskine 
have married this unfortunate woman, after the cohabitation of 
years, if he saw she had no virtues ? True, he attempted a di- 
vorce soon after, but it was a proceeding he never remembered 
but with shame. 

Lord Erskine had a pension, but which died with him, and 
he had scarce any property beside, or a provision must have 
been made for his wretched widow. But is it well or worthy of 
this country, we ask, to let her starve — to let her, who bears 
the name, and shared the fortunes, of one of the greatest men 
and most consistent patriots of his day, expire in a garret of 
actual hunger ? We do trust the affecting appeal will not be 
lost. That those who knew Erskine — in his day of pride and 
day of glory — who delighted in his accents, and rejoiced in his 
fame, will not suffer his hapless relict to perish in utter want — 
that for the sake of him, whose great name she bears, and who 
is still the mother of his children, a charitable pious effort will 
be made to snatch her from destitution, and supply, by a sub- 
scription, even an humble fund, to give this miserable woman 
bread, and enable her to escape the jaws of famine, and die, at 
least, in decency and comfort. 



''At the Mansion House, on Tuesday last, a female, very 
shabbily dressed, but evidently accustomed to better society 
than that in which she appeared at the Justice Room, for she 
respectfully stood amongst the numerous petitioners to the Lord 
Mayor, presented herself to his Lordship, and mentioned that 
she stood in need of his advice, as she was, notwithstanding 
her undoubted claim to something like an independence, actually 
in want of the common necessaries of life. She was the widow 
of the celebrated Lord Erskine. The Lord Mayor requested that 
the unfortunate lady would walk into another room, when a 
conversation took place between them upon the subject of her 
distress, and his Lordship, after giving her immediate pecuniary 
relief, of which it was evident she stood in need, for she appeared 
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to be actually faint mill hunger^ assured her, that he would^ 
without delay, exert himself to procure an enquiry into the cir- 
cumstances of which she complained^ but without attaching the 
slightest blame to any individual. From her statement it appear- 
ed that the late Lord Erskine had^ soon after he lost his first 
wife, became intimate with the petitioner. His Lordship^ who 
had commenced his acquaintance under a promise of marriage, 
performed that promise some years afterwards in Scotland, 
where, by the laws of that country, his children became legiti- 
mate. They lived very happily together, but his Lordship's 
death completely destroyed all chance of independence, although 
she had been assured some time afterwards, that his Majesty 
would settle a pension upon her, in consequence of the sudden 
and lamentable reduction in her circumstances. The trustees 
appointed upon the occasion were, she understood. Lords Ros- 
lyn and Duncannon, but she had never received any benefit, 
pecuniary or otherwise, on account of the pension, and she be- 
lieved the reason of the rejection was, that she would not part 
with her youngest child. The Lord Mayor asked her whether 
the rest of his Lordship's family were aware of her distress? 
She replied, that they were — but that with every inclination to 
assist her, they really appeared to her not to have the means. 
How then do you contrive to support, yourself now ? asked his 
Lordship. The unfortunate lady said, she en^eavourad to keep 
life within her by needlework, which was supplied to her very 
scantily. Her great object being to obtain a decent liveUhood 
for the child that remained with her, she thought nothing of 
any difficulties she might encounter herself, or of any privation 
to which she might be exposed in performing her duty. The 
widow, with tears in her eyes, expressed her gratitude to the 
Lord Mayor, upon receiving his solemn assurance that he should 
cause inquiry to be made of the solicitor and gentlemen who 
were best acquainted with the affairs of her late husband. 
The conduct of the poor woman was unobtrusive in the ex- 
treme.'' Sheffield Iris, July 1 8, 1826. 
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XXXVIII. Letter to Lord Spencer. 

ytf Lord, Thetford, May 28, 1827* 

l^nce I had the pleasure of sending to yoor Iiordship the 
IKssertation on the most Celebrated Soman Poets by Mr. Ad- 
dison, I have accidentally discovered in my small collection of 
books the following Work : — 

^ Poems on Several Occasions^ With a Dissertation upon the Ro- 
mxa Poets. By Mr Addison. London, printed for E. Cui'M in Flee* 
Street, 171^. So." 

The Dissertation is attached at the end of the Fo^^iis, v^A 
has the following title : — 

<< A Dissertation upon the most Celebrated Roman Poets. Written 
originally in Latin by Joseph Addison Esq. made English by Christo- 
pher Bayes Esq. London, printed for E. Curll in Fleet Strest. 1718." 

This edition is the one which I mentioned to your Lordship 
as being in Dr Parr's Library, and in his copy the Poems $ire 
not prefixed. 

The book belonged to Mr Park the Antiquarian, who has 
prefixed some MS. notices, though they do uot apply to the 
Dissertation upon the Eoman Poets, except that in a loose 
paper, which is not in Mr Park's hand, there is a list of the 
different editions of Addison's Writings, and there I ftnd these 
words : 

"Poems and Dissertations, 1719. 8o. 1776. " Dissertation on Roman 
Poets 1718. 8o. 1720. 1725. 1736." 

Bat there is no mention of the Discourse on Ancient and 
Modern Learning. I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

your Lordship's most obedient humble Servant, 
To the Right Hon. Earl Spencer. E. H. BARKER. 



XXXIX. The Negro and the FisL 

" A negro about to purchase a fish visited a shop, where seve- 

4 
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ral Here exposed for sale ; but suspecting that one^ which he 
inteDded to buy^ was not altogether as fresh as he could wish^ 
he presumed either to dissipate or confirm his suspicions by ap- 
plying it to his nose. The fishmonger, conscious that it would 
not bear much examination^ and fearing that other customers 
might catch the scent^ exclaimed in a surly tone*. — ' How dare 
you to smell my fish P ' ' Me no smelly me only talking to him, 
massa/ ' And what were yon talking to him about P ' 'Me 
ask him, massa, what the best news at sea P ' 'And what reply 
did he make you P ' ' Oh, massa, he say he know no news, as 
he have not beeii there these 3 week/' St. Jame^s Chronicle^ 
Dec. 13, 18*7. 



XL. On the Usb oi thb Hissing LFTTEft nc Coijjns 

AND Pope. 

''To what I have formerly said of his writings maybe added, 
that his diction was often harsh, unskilfully laboured, and inju- 
diciously selected. He affected the obsolete, when it was not 
worthy of revival ; and he puts his words out of the common 
order, seeming to think, with some later candidates for fame, 
that not to write prose is certainly to write poetry. His lines 
commonly are of slow motion, clogged and impeded with clus- 
ters of consonants. As men are often esteemed, who cannot 
be loved, so the poetry of Collins may sometimes extort praise, 
when it gives Uttle pleasure.'' Dr. Johnson. 

But wherefore need I wander wide 

« 

To old Ilissus* distant side, 
Deserted stream, and mute? 

Collinses Ode to pity. 
Its southern site, its truth complete 

Ibid. 
The huskin'd Muse shall near her stand. 
And sighing 

Ibid, 
Thou to whom the world unknown. 
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With all its shadowy shapes is shown, 
Who seest, appall'd, the unreal scene. 

Ode to Fear, 
Wrapt in thy cloudy veil, th' incestuous Queen 
Sigh*d the sad call her son and hushand heard, 
When once alone it hroke the silent scene. 

im. 

O thou, whose spirit most poasest 
The sacred seat of Shakespeare^s hreast 

Ibid. 
Thy hahe or Pleasure's, nurs'd the powers of song. 

Ode to simplicity/. 

In evening musings slow 
Sooth'd sweetly sad Electra's poet's ear. 

Ibid. 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 

Lines written in 1746, 

What new Alcseus, fancy-hlest, 
Shall sing the sword in myrtles drest 

Ode to Liberty. 

Still 'midst the scatter'd states around, 
Some remnants of her strength were found. 

Ibid. 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing. 

Ode to Evening. 

To breathe some soften 'd strain. 
Whose numbers, stealing through thy dark'ning vale, 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit, 

As musing slow 

Ibid. 

Prom the above examples it should seem that Collins had a 
sort of partiality for the hissing letter, and I am inclined to 
think that it sounded somewhat musically in his ear. This 
appears to have been also the feeling of Pope, who on two or three 
occasions has introduced the letter 8, where he designed the 
lines to flow most sweetly. 

'^ Having thus far shewn that blank verse has many advan- 
tages over rhyme; and that it leaves the poet infinitely more 
at large with respect to the sense, the sound, and the expres- 



{ 
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sion, I shall conclude this part of my subject with a remark on 
the ill effect^ in our language^ fi'om the prevalence of that his- 
sing consonant the s. The Greeks^ we are told^ had such an 
aversion to this letter^ that they called it the savage^ the impure 
letter : if this were so in a language rich in vowels, what must 
it be in one so overcharged with consonants as ours ? When 
the necessity of a rhyme throws the governing verb in a period 
into the present time, all the other verbs throngh that period 
must follow the lead : thus — 

Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? 
Joy tunes his voice, — jay elevates his wings. 

Ussay on Man* 
Here, instead of the melting warble of a lark, we have the 
dissonant hissing of a serpent. Should it be said to this that 
these are objections, rather to the nature of our language, than 
to the art of the poet, I answer it may be so, while it is under 
the servitude of rhime ; but, why should we prefer that mode of 
versification, which aggravates the imperfections of our own lan- 
guage, and prevents our imitating or adopting the beauties of 
others ? To pursue these reflections minutely, would be to de- 
scend from the character of a critic to that of a grammarian : I 
shall therefore content myself with observing that it is a fault, 
to suffer any one letter to take possession of the ear, or to 
govern entirely the sound of the verse : unless, where the alli- 
teration is brought in aid of the sense ; in which case it may 
sometimes become a beauty ; but certainly it is not a beauty 
in the following instance : 

Each chief his sev'nfold shield display'd, 
And half-unsheath'd the shining hlade. 
Or, 

fiy the hero's armed shades, 

Glitt'ring thro' the gloomy glades. 

Ode on Si, Cecilia's Day, 

In a less careful versifier such effects might be imputed to 

negUgence ; but here, I doubt, they were designed as beauties. 

When the habit of playing with sounds is once admitted into 

poetry, it branches out into innumerable triflings. We cannot. 
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in this case^ be too much oa our guard against the force of 
example. The reputation of a writer makes even his enoui's fas- 
hionable; we nai/Uidlly imitate those, whom we admire; and 
whea we cannot assume their giaces, we adopt their foibles." 
'* I allow you that in these lines (of Shakespeare) there is a general 
agreement between the sound, or rather, between the move- 
ment of the vei-se, and the idea which it conveys. The neces- 
sity of this distinction will appear from hence, that the move- 
ment of a verse may be good, and the sound at the same time 
may be faulty : — as. 

Music her soft assuasive voice applies. 

Ode on St, Cecilia's Bay, 
There is a continued hiss through this line." D. Webb's 

Rema/rks on the Beauties of Poetry^ Lond. 1762. pp. 9>h 33. 
To me it is clear that the hissing letter sounded sweetly in 

the ears of Pope and (rf CoUins. 

Thetford, June 20, 1828. E. H. Barker. 



XLI. Epitaph on Sir Uvedale Price. 

Successful Death hath thrown the dice, 
Aud won the pearl of matchless price, 
A time was measured, which the man. 
Who scanned all else, could never scan. 
Among the foremost of his sex^ 
His active mind was circumflex, 
His piercing intellect acute ; 
But now his accents all are mute. 
All are for ever vanished, save 
One which he holdeth still, the grave, 
Tii^feet have reached \hQ final goal. 
And death^s paromiac crowns the whole. 

Sent to me by H. S. Boyd Esq. in May, 1830. 
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XLIT. Newton: 

Oa Oct. 27, 1831, I met, in company with Hughes, Pro- 
fessor Haviland, at the room of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society. He said that Sir Isaac Newton was in confinement 
for 3 weeks. He learnt the fact from the late Dr Gregory, 
(who seems to have been a relation) ; probably he could tell 
more about Newton. 



XLIII. Latttudinaetans. 

" Many of his sentiments on religious subjects are worthy of 
a liberal and enlarged mind. He could disoejrn clearly enough 
the folly and meanness of all bigotry except his own. When he 
spoke of the scruples of the Puritans, he spoke like a person, 
who had really obtained an insight into the divine philosophy of 
the New Testament, and who considered Xtianity as a noble 
scheme of government, tending to promote the happiness, and 
to elevate the moral nature of man. The horror, which the sec- 
taries felt for cards, Xtmas-ale, plum-porridge, mince-pies, and 
dancing bears, excited his contempt. To the arguments urged 
by some very worthy people against showy dress, he replied, 
with admirable sense and spirit^ ' Let us not be found, when 
our Master calls us, stripping the lace off our waistcoats, but 
the spirit of contention from our souls and tongues. Alas, sir, 
a man, who cannot get to heaven in a green coat, will not find 
his way thither the sooner in a grey one.^ Yet he was himself 
under the tyranny of scruples as unreasonable as those of Hud- 
ibras or Ealpho, and carried his zeal for ceremonies and ecclesi- 
astical dignities to lengths altogether inconsistent with reason, 
or with Xtian charity. He has gravely noted down in his diary, 
that he once committed the sin of drinking coffee on Good 
Friday. In Scotland he thought it his duty to pass several 
months without joining in public worship, solely because the 
ministers of the Kirk had not been ordained by Bishops. His 
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mode of estimating the piety of his neighbours was somewhat 

singular. ^ Campbell/ said he, ^ is a good man,— a pious man. 

I am afraid he has not been in the inside of a church for many 

years, but he never passes a church without pulling off his 

hat : — ^this shews he has good principles/ Spain and Sicily 

must surely contain many pious robbers, and well-principled 

assassins. Johnson could easily see that a Boundhead, who 

named all his children after Solomon's singers, and talked in 

the House of Commons about seeking the Lord, nught be an 

unprincipled villain, whose religious mummeries only aggravated 

his guilt. But a man, who took off his hat, when he passed a 

Church episcopally consecrated, must be a good man, a pious 

man, a man of good principles. Johnson could easily see that 

those persons, who looked on a dance, or a laced waistcoat as 

sinful, deemed most ignobly of the attributes of Qod, and of the 

ends of revelation. But with what a storm of invective he 

would have overwhelmed any man, who had blamed him for 

celebrating the close of Lent with sugarless tea, and butterless 

buns!" Notice of Croker's Edition of Boswell's Johnson, 

Edinb.Eev. No 107. Sept. 1831. p. 29. 



XLIV. Letter from Godfrey Higgint. 

My Dear Sir, Ap. 6. 1882. 

Li a late letter you say that my word KtetosopAer is formed 
against all analogy. I cannot help thinking it has a close ana- 
logy to Philosopher. However, it must remain, and will prove 
at the most only that I am a bad word-maker. Those who 
find fault may make me a better word for '^ possessor of wis- 
dora.'* I suppose you will have received an odd quarto of 
which you can make no sense. It is altogether a mistake of 
my printer's : I intended him to strike me of[ a few copies of 
chapters I and II of Book JX, and he only struck off the 
first page ; and, the press being unset before the mistake was 
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discovered, it could not be corrected^ but along with this you will 
receive a oopj of the two chapters^ which I will thank you to 
return by the same conveyance for me to Mr Smallfield^ prin- 
ter, Homerton, I am particular, as I do not wish them to 
be destroyed, as they will destroy two copies of my work, I have 
got 684 pages printed. I received the lai^ box of books, and 
also the small parcel a few days afterward. 

With best wishes to all your circle yours very imij 

Sk[ellow] Qr[ange], 6 Ap. 1832. Godfrey Higgins.* 

E. H. Barker esq., along with a parcel, to Mr. Welsh, No 6, New 
Compton St. 



XLV» From the same. 

My dear Sir, [Boncaster, Ap. 28, 1882,] 

I liope before this time you will have received a letter from 
me along with two sheets of my work. My letter will ex- 
plain to you the mistake which took place respecting it. I 
shall be glad to hear from you on the subject both of the hiero- 
glyphics and Sanscrit; and if you note any errors of the press, 
I will thank you to point them out. I am 'sorry to say there 
are several, but I hope and think I have been more unlucky 
in these sheets than in most others : however they will be of 
no consequence, if I pursue the plan which I at present think 
of, namely giving away the whole of my quarto edition, and 
publisbiog a new one, in German^ in octavo^ But on these mat- 
ters I have come to no detenuinatipn. You, and every learned 
man, will allow that all ancient history and theology present 
nothing but a great ^Enigma. I am saiisfied I have solved it. 
It has been the work of twenty years^ most diligent search, and 
of the deepest meditation. After I once found the end of the 
line, I have had little difficulty in following it, though it has 
been to follow up a very steep hUl, on which I have [been] 

* Author of the '♦ Celtic Druids," «' Horae Sabbaticae," &c. 
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Bomeiimes out of breath. But I have never met with an obsta* 
6Lg, which has not given way; and often things^ which at firdi 
appeared most to oppose me, have proved to be the most usefnl 
assistants. I really have never yet met with a sin^e piece of 
evidence, or a single argument, which seems to me seriously to 
oppose my theory. Yet I do not pretend to demonstrate the 
truth of it. On these subjects proof can very seldom be had. 
A high probability is all that can be expected. Since I 
thought I had finished my volume, that is the general arrange- 
ment of it, I have found what has induced me to add another 
book, which will treat of the microcosms of the ancients and 
the feodal tenures^ At first I thought these subjects would not 
be connected with one another, or with my subject, in any way 
whatever, but to my great surprise I have found that they ate 
not only connected together, but with my subject most inti- 
mately, when they come to be examined to their foundation. 
They in fact form a key-stone to my arch. 

I do not write this letter at home, but at my neighbour Mr 
Cooke's of OustoU) where I have come to dine, and I have 
made a mistake of an hour in the time of dinner, and while all 
the party are dressing, I have determined to inflict this letter 
upon you, as I can get Robert King, Lady Helena's brother, to 
frank it 

I think I recollect in your last letter, which 1 have not here, 
jou name Clarkson's lectures on Egyptian antiquities. Are 
they published, by whom, and what price ? I shall be in Lon- 
don on the first of June, and remain there till the sixteenth, 
when I go to the meeting of philosophers at Oxford on the 
1 8th -r- always heard of at the Oriental club. I hope your ladies 
all continue in the best health, to whom I beg my best respects* 
As I go to London I wish to visit the churches ottie Templars at 
Cambridge, Maplestead, and Northampton. Do you know of 
any thing Templar about Saxmundam in your county ? I am 
convinced the Templars are much older than the eleventh cen- 
tury and were then only brought into notice in the West% 

Yours truly G. Higgins. 

5 
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XLVT. lAiter from Boissanade. 

Baekero Boissonadb 8, — Dum sjEvit Cholera, proximo jam 
ardente UcalegoQe, Uteris vacamus, dulcibos tegnmoniss alio* 
qniis. 

Iniquior est Kiddius in Miscellaneoram Menagii editorem, 
querens quod prfiefationem et versiculos Annas Fabri inscriptos 
omiserit. Menagius ipse fuit editor, nee omisit quee nondum 
scripserat. Tres sunt Menagii de Terentiana Heautontimoru- 
meno Dissertationis editiones. Prima anni 1640 puto vd 1641 ; 

secunda anni 1662«Miscellanei9Jancta; tectia anni , cum 

prsefatione, et versibus Annse Fabrse inscriptis, (quae ffiemina 
non Eaddio vocanda fuit vemacule Anna Fairer sed jinne Le- 
fevre\ filia scilicet Taneguy Lefevre ; et uxor Horatii interpre- 
tis Andrea Dacier,) Tertiam editionem, principalem quidem ip- 
sam, non vidi, sed ejus repetitionem, eamque inventu facilem, in 
tomo secundo libri Abbatis D'aubignac, cui titulus : La pratique 
dn the&tre par Tabb^ IVaubignac, &c. Amsterdam, 3 vol, 12mo, 
1716. 

Garapolongi Litholexicon Neapoli prodiit, a. 1782. Lusum 
esse hominis otio abutentis ne dubites. 

Inchoatam epist/olam diu seposui, turbis publicis et amicorum 
calamitatibus distractus. Ad te redeo. Anecdotorum volu- 
men quartum ad te nuper per Treuttelium ac Valpyum curavi. 
In quinto totus nunc sudo* 

Eunapii exemplar cum notis A. Fumsei possidet bibliotheca 
regia, a tuo, puto, non diversum. 

Bibliothecffi Instituti custos mihi promisit se Websterianum 
Supplementum esse emptumm. 

Tertius Thesauri Stephaniani fasciculus mox prodibit. Tarn 
lente editores procedunt, ut de voce ianiao ante sex annos tibi 
non sit cogitandum. 

Quod memoras Gantabrigiense museum nondum vidi : inter- 
rupto Yalpyauo Diario, interruptum est meum cum Anglicana 
philologia commercium. 
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Vale, vir doctissime. Valpyum nostrum meis verbis salutes 
rogo. Lutet. d. 5 Jul. '32. 

£. Henr. Barkero viro doctlssimo, Thetfordiam. 



^' But Bentley had taken good care that this office should 
be filled by his zealous partisan, the associate of his h'terary 
labors, the obsequious Bichabd Walkeb, immortalized in 
those well-known lines of Pope, where our hero is made to 
exclaim : 

* Walker, our hat ! * — nor more he deign 'd to say, 
But, stem as Ajax* spectre, strode away.* 

The Quarterly Review of Monies life of Bentley, VoL 46, 
1832.J0. 158. 



XL VIII. Anecdotes of Eugene Aram, 

1. *' The remarkable name of Eugene Aram, belonging to a 
man of unusual talents and acquirements, is unhappily associated 
with a deed of blood as extraordinary in its details as any recort 
ded in our calendar of crime. In the year 1 745, being then an 
Usher, and deeply engaged in the study of Chaldee, Hebrew, 
Arabic, and the Celtic dialects for the formation of a Lexicon, he 
abruptly turned over a still darker page in human knowledge, 
and the brow, that learning might have made illustrious, was 
stamped ignomim'ous for ever with the brand of Cain. To ob- 
tain a trifling property, he concerted with an accomplice, and 
with his own hand effected, the violent death of one Daniel 
Clarke, shoemaker of Knaresborough, in Yorkshire. For 
fourteen years nearly the secret slept with the victim in the earth 
of St. Robert's Cave, and the manner of its discovery would 
appear a striking example of the Divine justice, even among 
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thoee marvels narrated in that curious old volume^ alluded to 
in the Fortunes ofNlgely under its qnaint title of God!s Revenge 
againd Murtker. The accidental digging up of a skeleton^ and 
the unwary and emphatic declaration of Aram's accomplice^ 
that it could not be that of Clarke^ betraying a guilty know- 
ledge of the true bones, he was wrought to a confession of 
their deposit. The learned homicide was seized and arraigned ; 
and a trial of uncommon interest was wound up by a defence 
as memorable as the tragedy itself for eloquence and ingenuity; 
— too ingenious for innocence and eloquent enough to do credit 
even to that long premeditation, which the interval between the 
deed and its discovery had afforded. That this dreary period 
had not passed without paroxysms of remorse, may be inferred 
from a fact of affecting interest. The late Admiral Burney 
was a scholar at the School at Lynn, in Norfolk, where Aram 
was an Usher, subsequent to his crime. The Admiral stated 
that Aram was beloved by the boys, and that he used to dis- 
course to them of murdsr, not occasionally, as I have written 
elsewhere, but constantly; and in somewhat of the spirit ascrib- 
ed to him in the Poem, For the more imaginative part of the 
version I must refer back to one of those unaccountable visions, 
which come upon us like frightful monsters thrown up by 
storms from the great black deeps of slumber. A lifeless body, 
in love and relationship the nearest, and dearest, was imposed 
upon my back, with an overwhelming sense [of obligation, — 
not of filial piety merely, but some awful responsibility equally 
vague and intense, and involving, as it seemed, inexpiable sin, 
horrors unutterable, torments intolerable, — to bury my dead, 
like Abraham, out of my sight. In vain I attempted, again 
and again, to obey the mysterious mandate, — by some dread- 
ful process the burden was replaced with a more stupendous 
weight of injunction, and an appalling conviction of the impos- 
sibility of its fulfilment. My mental anguish was indescribable ; 
the mighty agonies of souls tortured on the supernatural racks 
of sleep are not to be penned, — and if in sketching those, that 
belong to bloodguiltiness, T have been at all successful, I owe 
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it mainly to tlie uninvoked inspiration of that terrible dream. '' 
Thomas Hood's Preface to the Dream of Eugene Aram, 
Land. 1831. 12mo. 

2. Sept. 4, 1832. I dined at Kilverstone, and met there 
Captain Davy, the Nephew of Dr Davy, who resides near 
Heacham. He says that he has heard much of Eugene Aram 
from Dr Weatherhead of Heacham. Aram was staying with 
Dr Wea. and working with him in the garden during the 
winter-vacation on a very cold morning, cheifly to keep them- 
selves warm, when a horse-dealer from Yorkshire presented him- 
self, and asked to look at a horse, which Dr W. wished to sell. 
The horse-dealer observed that he knew the gentleman, who 
was working in the garden over the hedge ; surely his name 
is Aram; Dr W. replied. Yes, it is. The dealer said 
nothing more, but, when the dealer returned to Yorkshire, he 
reported the circumstance, and a warrant was sent for his ap- 
prehension. Dr "W. said that he could not help observing that 
Mr. Aram, in turning up the soil, carefully put aside the worms, 
that he might not injure them, and he was astonished to find 
a man of so much humanity charged with murder. Captain 
Davy has heard Dr Parr speak of Aram's Defence iu the highest 
terms of approbation for eloquence and reasoning. 

8. When I was at Norwich, Mr Kidd observed that Kippis 
has in the Biographia Britannica assigned a long article to 
Jram : it is \hQ fullest account, and when some one remarked to 
him that a murderer should not have had a place there, he said 
that Aram was entitled to it as a literary character. 

4}, The account in the Annual Register seems to be wholly 
made up from the printed account of the Trial without any 
fresh information. 

b.Eugene Aram. 
Paley, as Mr Kidd told to me Aug. 7., was 17, when he 
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went to hear the trial of Aram ; his father lent him his mare '• 
he had to ride 60 miles, and had 30 tambles on his way. The 
younger Foley, in the Memoir of his father^ has told a corioos 
story about Pale/s riding to the University. Dr Davy's bro- 
ther, the Rev. Wm Davy, was on the play-ground when Aram 
was arrested. Dr Davy can give much information. Mr Kidd 
thinks that there is a 4to of Eugene's trial. He was certainly 
found in Knox's bed-room at 2 in the morning. Knox's room 
^'. as divided from Aram's by a staircase, and was on the oppo- 
site side ; they were about 10 yards apaii;. After this occur- 
rence Knox had very strong fastenings put to the door of the 
chamber^ which are still there. There was a considerable sum 
of money in Knox's hands at the time. 

6 Ms. Notes on Eugene Aram, taken from a copy ^T. 
Hood's Dream g^ Eugene Aram, Lond. 1831. 12mo, lent to me 
by the Eev. F. Howes of Norwich. — " For an account of 
Eugene Aram seethe Anntcal Register for 1759, pp. 351-65. 
and Kippis's Bio^r. Brit. art. Aram, which latter refers, not 
only to the Annual Register above-mentioned, but also to an 
original Letter written by Aram, while he was a prisoner at 
York, and addressed to a clergyman, inserted in the 3d vol. of 
the Grand Magazine of Magazines, Also, The Genuine Ac- 
count of the Trial o/^ Eugene ARAMyj?/* the Murder of Daniel 
Clarke, htte of Knaresborough in the County of York, who was 
convicted at York-Assizes Aug. 3, 1759 before the Hon. Wm 
Noel esq. one of his Majestfs Justices of the Court of Common 
Pleas, etc. Tork,n59. 

" Eichard Beatniffe, a bookseller of Norwich, lent me this 
last publication, in the fly-leaf of which he had prefixed the 
following additional illustrations and remarks. — 

'Considering the obscurity of Aram's origin,, the humble 
station in which he had moved during 40 years, and the little 
instruction he had received, his literary acquirements, (if 
what he relates of himself, be true,) were astonishing, and had 
not the depravity of his heart obliterated aU sense of moral 
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obligation^ lie might have been an ornamental member of socie- 
ty, instead of disgracing it by the horrid crime, for which he 
justly suffered a premature and dishonorable death. The 
defence, which he was permitted to read at his Trial,* was 
drawn up with much art, and so considerable a share of sound 
argument, that it has been said the law was rather stretched 
beyond its due bounds in condemning him. But, as there was 
not the least doubt of his guilt, though there might be of its 
being fully proved according to law, if ever such severity can be 
justified, it was in his condemnation. Eugene Aaam, being a 
man of letters, scraped an acquaintance with my Uncle, t who 
was a clergyman at Gaywood near Lynn, where he had been 
50 years, and myself being then Apprentice to a Bookseller J at 
Lynn, it was in my Sunday-visits that I met with this extraotdi- 
nary and wicked man. Clakke was murdered, Febr. 8, 1744-5 ; 

Akam was tried at York-Assizes, Aug. 3, 1759. He was taken 

._ •«* —-' 

* *' Not, as Mr Hood supposes in the little remark prefixed to the Dxvsncx, delivered 
asifxzTXirpoBE." F.H. 

(The vords referred to are these : — " For the eonvenience of those, who eannot readily 
refer to the Bioobaphia Bbitankica, or the Newoatx Calendab, the Defence of 
EtTGBirx Abam is appended. It was apparently delivered, like the more recent one of 
THURTELL, as if xxtempobx, but was, no doubt, got as much by head, and certainly 
more by heart, thaii the set oration of the gravel-hearted Babnadinb of Gill's Hill." 
T. Hood's Dbbam ov Euoskb Abam, Lond. 1831. p. 11. £. H. B.] 

I * Gaywood is a village adjoining and within a mile of the Borough of Lynn Regis to 
the east.— It is a Rectory, and the tithes amount to £ 256 psb ann. The Rxv. SAMUEL 
BEATNIFFE was Curate and Rector of this Parish 55 years, and lies buried in the 
chancel, with the following inscription on his tomb-stone : 

Ik Mxkobt op 

Thx Rxv. SAMUEL BEATNIFFE, M. A. 

Who dixd at Ltnn, Aitgvst 10, 1781. 

In thx 79th Yxab op his Agx, 

Havivo bxxk Cubatx avd Rxctob op this pabxsr 

AND BAWSEY, 55 Txabs. 

HX WAS BXNKVOLXNT AND ChABITABLB : 

His Mind was Chxxbpul, Easy, and Unsuspicious : 
To ALL Mankind hx was Just and Fbixndlt 

And to his Rxlations Gxnxbous. 
Hx Livxd Respxctxd, and Dixd Lakxntxd. 

If fastidious criticism should discover that too much is here said of an obscure village 
and an obscure man, let gratitude be permitted to make the following reply : The com- 
piler of this humble performance here spent a great part of his early years, and being (he 
adopted son of this worthy man , pays this small tribute to his memory.* BEATNIFFE'8 
NoBPOLK-TouB, 1795, p. 278. 

f *' Named Hollinoswobth, remarkable for being a superior Book-binder." F. H. 
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at Lynn in a room at Mr Knox's house^ where lie was Usher) 
by one John Barker^ a Constable from Knaresborough^ having 
a warrant signed by Wh Thornton Esq. of the same place, 
and endorsed at Lynn by Sir John Turner. See Ann. B^.fir 
1759. jD. 851 etc. Also Biof/r. BrlL v. 1.' 
'' In the fly-leaf at the end of the volome he adds as follows t 
' I knew Aram very well, when he was Usher to Mr EnoX) 
who kept the Free-School in Lynn in 1758. What he asserted 
in the paper left opon the table the night before his execution 
p. 41, particularly as to his morals, was not true. For he 
brought a young woman to Lynn, whom he pretended to be 
his Niece, and lived with her on the most intimate terms in de- 
fiance of all his boasted purity ; for, when the Constables took 
him there, and conveyed him to York, this woman proved to be 
his mistress only, and no relation. He was then 54 years old ; 
she not above 30. He was about 5 feet, 8 inches high, re- 
markably strait-limbed, well-made, and Ilieard them say that, 
when young, he could wrestle with and throw any man he ever 
met. 1 believe he had been miserable from the time of Clarke's 
death ; for, when at Lynn, he carefully avoided that sort of 
company, for which his abilities eminently qualified him ; nor 
can he be said to have associated with any company, making 
it his practice to rise very early and go to a baker's office near 
where he lived, and stay there till it became necessary for 
him to attend school. He seldom appeared in the public and 
most frequented streets, but walked in the fields adjoining to 
Lynn, by himself, muffled up in a horseman's great coat, and a 
flapped hat. In June, 1758, he was accidentally discovered 
at Lynn by a man, who came out of Yorkshire with a stallion, 
and from the information he gave, when Houseman was taken 
up on suspicion, was there arrested. 

' I remember to have heard Mr Knox, Master of the School 
at Lynn, say, after Aram's arrest, that at a Christmas- vacation, 
when he had taken a considerable sum of money of his board- 
ers, Aram one night late came softly into his bedchamber, and 
on Knox^s asking what he wanted, he replied, He came to tell 
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him something about the housekeeper, Mrs D — d, to which 
Mr Knox angrily observed. That was an improper time and 
place, and ordered him to go away, which he did.t - This was 
much talked of at Lynn after Aram's arrest. But, as he lived 
with Mr Knox some mouths after,]: and was entertained with- 
out any suspicion, it would not be justifiable to draw unfavora- 
ble conclusions from this circumstance/ " 

6. 

Ah ! from the lips the vital spirit fled 
Betums no more to wake the silent dead : 
No mines of gold, no monarch's pomp of sway 
Can bribe the poor possession of a day. 

7. Eugene Aram's Epitaph. 

Come, pleasing sleep, delightful slumber fall. 
Seal mine, that once must seal the eyes of all : 
Calm, and composed my soul the journey takes. 
No guilt, that troubles, and no heart, that aches ; 
"Where smiles Elysium, where those happier skies. 
Where, after death, superiour virtue flies : 
What cavern to thy blissful region guides. 
What shade conceals it, or what covert hides ? 

8. 

Come, pleasing rest, eternal slumber fall. 
Seal mine, that once must seal the eyes of all ; 
Calm and composed my soul her journey takes. 
No guilt that troubles, and no heart that aches. 
Adieu ! thou sun, all bright like her arise. 
Adieu ! fair friends, and all that's good and wise. 



t ** The Bev. Mr Spurgeon, of Foulsham in Norfolk, says that according to the ac- 
count he has received, when residing at Lynn, Aram was found opening and examining 
the drawers in M& Knox*8 bed-chamber, and, when disturbed, affected to wake suddenly 
and excused himself on the pretence that he was subject to walking in his sleep." F. H. 

I " Here Mr Beatniffe subjoins a note : ' His whole residence at Lynn was not more than 
eeren months.' " F. H. 

6 
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These lines^ found along with the foregoing^^ were supposed 
to be written by Aram just before he cut himself with the razor. 
Vide Annual Regiater for 1759. 

Taken from Wanlej^a Wonders of the little World, Edition 
4io. London^ 1791. p. 97. where is given his speech upon his 
trial, and some particulars of his life, and the crime, for which he 
suffered. 

9. There was an Irish edition of Aeam's Trial, which has 
added to it a curious case of circumstantial evidence; Ms 
BoDD sold it to a gentleman, who is going to publish a book 
on Circumstantial Evidence. 

10. "The Dream ^Eugbnb Aram, the Murderer, by Thos 
Hood esq. with designs by W. Harvey, Engraved on Wood by 
Branston and Wright, Lond. 1831. 28. 6d. Tilt, 86 Fleet- 
Street, pp. 31. 

1 1. See a Notice of Aram in Mbadlby's Memoirs ^Paley. 
2d edition, Edinb. 1810. p. 7. 

12. Tn Paris and Fonblanque's Medical Judicature is a no- 
tice of his Trial, as Mr Crow informed me. The Rev. Joseph 
Hunter saw in Yorkshire Eugene Aram's name as a subscriber 
to a book, entered in the list as "Mr Eugenius Aram!* 

13. See a curious discussion about his skull in the Mom. 
Chron, Aug. 25, '38. in the account of the proceedings of the 
British Association of Science, at Newcastle. 

l^. *'Por Eugene Aram your friend may look in Guide to 
Hipon, where is a notice of his father, I believe, and I think a 
poem by his father.'' Eev. Jos. Hunter, JBath, Jan. 30, 1833. 

IT By *' the foregoing " I suppose are meant the lines beginning *' Ah I from the lips " ftc. 
The epitaph, *' Come " &c. occurs twice in Mr B's papers, with variations, precisely as it is 
here printed. 
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XLIX. LeUerfrom Godfrejf HigginSj 

My Dear Sir, 

I yesterday learnt that you are a candidate for the vacant 
school at Stamford. I instantly wrote to my friend Mr Gossip, 
who lives there, to interest him in your behalf. I told him, 
what I can most conscienciously repeat to be true, that there 
is not in England a more learned or a more steady and indus- 
trious man, or a man better fitted for the situation. I wish 
it were in my power to give you any other assistance. With 
compliments to Mrs Barker, I remain, dear sir, yours very 
truly, Godfrey Higgins. 

No 4 Warwick street. Pall Mall, 4th Feb. 1833. 

E. H. Barker, esq., Thetford, Norfolk. Franked by £. S. Cayley. 



L. Cholera. 



t( 



On the etymology of ' cholera.* It may appear a work of 
supererogation to direct attention to the derivation of the word 
cholera; but, if its extraction, as generally received, and as 
given by medical writers, is shown to be probably incorrect, 
and if the enquiry tends to throw any light on the question as 
to whether this disease is of modern origin, or has at former 
periods ravaged the nations of the earth, the research may be 
divested somewhat of its scholastic character^ and the enquiry 
may not be entirely devoid of interest. The perusal of an able 
Academical Discourse on this subject, lately read before the 
Academy of Sciences at Caen, {Becherches Etymologigiies sur le 
Cholera Morbtis, par M, K H. Smithy B, Art. de V Universite 
de Cambridge, le 81 Juillet, 1882.) and of an article to be 
found in the Gazette de Normandie, le 6 Juillet , 1832, has 
excited my attention to it. 
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"Those writers^ whom we are accastomed to regard as aatho- 
rities in these matters, differ materially in their derivations of 
the word Cholera. Celsus makes it a compound of x^^^ P^^i 
bile flux, whilst TraUian traces it to x^^^^ p^^i intestinal JIwl 
and a third, {Cyclop, of Practical Medicine , Art. Cholera^ inge- 
niously suggests that, as ^okipa also signifies a waterspout, 
the word may have been applied figuratively to mark the force, 
with which the evacuations are projected, whilst its adjunct 
morbus was added merely to distinguish between the two appli- 
cations of the word. It does not appear that either of these 
derivations can be traced to Hippocrates, who mentions neither 
bile nor vl^ux as necessary to constitute the disease, but admits 
two varieties, the x^^h^ i^p^y ^ cholera, and the x®^^^* 
uypr^, humid cholera. The translation runs thus : — ' Humida 
cholera dicitur, in qua magna 4;ontentione virium jactura, sur- 
sum deorsum excretio fit putrium incoctorumque — ; al arida 
cholera venter inflatur, strepitus fiunt, dolor laterum et lurobo- 
rum, nihilque alvus dejicit, sed astringitur.' 

''The intelligent author before mentioned renders it highly 
probable that cholera is derived from the compound Hebrew 
word choli-rd, literally ' a malignant disease,' and this word is 
clearly shewn to have been applied 3300 years since in Easterii 
countries to a pestilential visitation, afflicting mankind. In- 
deed Moses mentions the existence of such a disease amongst 
the Egyptians, and probably refers even to a more remote period 
than the above. . Our author says that he traces choH-ra more 
particularly to the » description of a disease accompanied by 
trembHng or spasm, and affecting the intestines ; and as if to 
mark the extreme suffering, which attends it, the sacred writers 
constantly apply the word figuratively to the writhings of the 
soul, 'pour les souffrances de Tame.' 

" The substantive choli signifies ' suffering ' or ' disease,' or 
figuratively it is applied to ' mental distress.' It comes from 
chala, ' to suffer, fall sick,' and this is derived from choul, ' to 
have spasmodic pains, to tremble.' 

" The adjective rk is literally translated 'very bad, destructive,' 
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and^ used substaBtivelj^ it is rendered ' an evil, calamity, pun- 
ishment inflicted by God/ It is a derivative of raft, ' to break, 
bruise/ the root of which is rauah, 'to be wicked, to do 
evil/ Choli and r& with their ramifications are ofken used 
variously conjoined. 

"Examples. Deut. 28, 59. 'Then the Lord will make thy 
plagues wonderful, etc. and sore sickness,' {magnas plagas, 
Vulg. cholaim raim, plural of cioli-ri,,) 'and of long conti- 
nuance/ 7,15. 'And the Lord will take away from thee all 
sickness,' {langtiorem, choli,) 'and will put none of the evil' 
(raim) 'diseases of Egypt upon thee.' 2 Chron, 21, 15. 
' And thou shalt have great sirkness,' {tu agrotabis pessimo 
languore, cAolaim^ 'by disease,' [choli,) 'of thy bowels until 
thy bowels fall out, by reason of the sickness,' {choli.) 1 Kings 
17, 17. ' The son of the woman — feU sick, and his sickness,' 
Qau^ot fortissimtis, choli,) 'was so sore, that there was no 
breath left in him/ 

" The plague, which smote all the first-bom of the Egyptians, 
is attributed by some sacred writers to evil angeU, and is ren^ 
dered by raim ; but in Ps. 78, 51, the same is called Sipeslilence. 

•' Ps. 29, 3. The following passages are all translated from 
different derivatives of choul the root of choli. ' The voice of 
the Lord sh-aheth the wilderness, — yea, the Lord shaketh the 
wilderness off Cades/ 'The voice of the Lord maketh the birds 
lo bring forth young, ou les fait trembler comme si elles allai- 
ent avoiter, 

" Our author concludes by saying, 'L'epith^te ri est appli- 
qn6e a tout ce qui est mauvais au superlatif/ 

" As the first syllable cho ought always to be pronounced as 

if spelt ko, it has been proposed that the spasmodic cholera 

should be named kolirah, whilst the bilious epidemic, which is 

so distinct a disease, might retain its present name of 'cholera/ 

T am. Sir, your obedient servant, Weston Goss, Surg. 

Dawlish, Devon, Tebr. 25, 1833." The Lancet, March 
23, 1833. 
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LI. Fragment of a letter -*- BoewelFs Johneon, 

* In order to shew to yon the necessity of caution and research 
in editing the Memoirs, and how unsafe it is to proceed with- 
out having all the editions before you, and how little dependence 
can be placed on the accuracy tmi fullness of Cbokeb's edition, 
I will cite Iwo articles. 

I. "The Epitaph of PHILIPS is in the porch of WOLVERHAMP- 
TON CHURCH. Mr GARRICK appears not to have recited the ver- 
ses correctly ; and one of the various readings is remarkable, as it is the 
germ of JOHNSON'S concluding line, 

And meet thy Saviour's consort in the skies." 

Croker's Boswell, I, 120. 

The note stands thus in Pickebing's edition of 1826^ the only 
otAer edition which I have at hand : — 

"The Epitaph of PHILIPS is in the porch of WOLVERHAMP- 
TON-CHURCH. The prose part of it is curious : — 

Near this Place Lies 

CHARLES CLAUDIUS PHILIPS, 

Whose Absolute Contempt of Riches, 

And inimitable Performances on the Violin, 

Made him the Admiration of all that Knew him : 

He was Bom in WA LES, 

Made the Tour of EUROPE, 

And after the Experience of both Kinds of Fortune, 

Died in 1732. 

MR GARRICK appears not to have cited the verses correctly, the 
original being as follows. One of the various readings is remarkable, 
as it is the germ of JOHNSON'S concluding line : — 

Exalted soul, tht various sounds could please 

The love-sick virgin, and the gouty ease ; 

Could jarring crowds, like old AMPHION, move 

To beauteous order, and harmonious love ; 

Rest here in peace, till Angels bid thee rise. 

And meet thy SAVIOUR'S consort f in the skies. 



* The fiist leaf of thif letter is uafortoiiately lost. 
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Dr WILKES, the author of these lines, was a Fellow of TRINITY- 
COLLEGE, in OXFORD, and Rector of PITCHFORD in SHROP- 
SHIRE ; he collected materials for a history of that County, and is 
spoken of hy BROWN WILLIS, in his History of Mitred Abbies, 2, 
189. But he was a native of STAFFORDSHIRE, and to the antiqui- 
ties of that County was his attention chiefly confined. Mr SHAW has 
had the use of his papers." Blakenat. 

Here, then, Cbokee attribates to Boswell a Note, which was 
written by Blakenat, and he has given only ^ fragment of 
the Note ! 

II. Mr Courtenay, in his Poetical Review of Johnean's 
Moral and Literary Character , has the following lines ; 

Soft-eyed compassion with a look henign, 
His fervent vows he offered at thy shrine ; 
To guilt, to woe the sacred deht was paid, 
And helpless females hless'd his pious aid : 
Snatch 'd from disease, and want's ahandon'd crew, 
Despair and anguish from their victims flew : 
Hope's soothing halm into their hosom stole, 
And tears of penitence restored the soul. 

Mb Couetenay gives the following Note : — 

" The dignified and affecting Letter written hy him to the King in 
the name of Da Dodd, after his condemnation, is justly, and I helieve, 
universally admired. His henevolence indeed was uniform and un- 
bounded. I have been assured that he has often been so much affected 
by the sight of several unfortunate women, whom he has seen almost 
perishing in the streets, that he has taken them to his own house, — had 
them attended with care and tenderness, — and on their recovery clothed 
and placed them in a way of life to earn their bread by honest Indus" 
trv." 

Cboker adds : — 

" See ANTE, 5, 219. Such a circumstance may have happened once, 
but it is absurd to represent it as habitual, as Mr COURTENAY has 
done. Dr JOHNSON'S house never was without the superintendence 
of a respectable lady, who, of course, would " not have tolerated any 
frequent practice of such irregular charity." CROKER. Vol. 5. p. 456, 

The passage^ to which he refers, 6, 219, is by Boswell him- 
self, and is as follows : — 

<* His generous hiunanity to the miserable was almost beyond exam- 
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pie : — The following instance is well attested. Coining home late one 
night, he found a poor woman lying in the street, so much exhausted 
that she could not walk ; he took her upon his back, and carried her 
to his house, where he discovered that she was one of those wretched 
females, who had fallen into the lowest state of vice, poverty, and dis- 
ease. Instead of harshly upbraiding her, he had her taken care of with 
all tenderness for a long time, at a considerable expense, till she was 
restored to health, and endeavoured to put her into a virtuous way of 
living." 

He adds in a note: -— 

« The circumstance, therefore, alluded to in Mr COURTENAT'S 
Poetical Character of him, is strictly true ; my informer was Mrs 
DESMOULINS, who lived many years in Dr JOHNSON'S house." 

Now the realsioTj, to which BOSWELL and COURTENAY 
alluded^ and which was ankuown to CROKEB^ is the follow- 
ing : — 

" llie above is a fact well known ; the other is an instance which I 
believe to be equally true, as I had it from very respectable autho- 
rity : — 

'* Some years since the DOCTOR, coming up FLEET STREET, at 
about ... • 



that shape, and it will be well worth buying. 

82. By the plan laid down the work can proceed r^z^r^, 
— the compositor will h^ full-handed. 

33. You must return these papers to me, as I have no copy^ 
and they will be guides. It has taken me two days to make 
out this Statement ioit you, but it is in fact good matter for a 
Prospectus of a striking kind. 

34. If the plan laid down be nevertheless too extensive for 
you, then the only articles^ which I should suggest to you to 
leave out, would be 

Art. 12. Sir John Hawkins's Life ofJomasoy. 
18. Db£ob. Anderson's Life. 



* The next leaf is lott. 
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and in tJiat case I mnot make what use I can of these Articles 

12 and 18 in the way of Extracti. 

85. £y m J taking so large a view of the subject^ and setting 

it before you at onccj you will see your way ri^jiAt weUj and you 

will see too what a mess you might have fallen into^ if you had 

not consulted some person as conversant with the dj^ereni 

editions and the main points as I am, 

E. H. B^tBKER, Thstford, Oci. li, 1834. 
P. S. There is a IMerary Life <f Da Johnsov by De 

Drake^ which must be sought up and examined. 

P. S. I i«^^ on it that the plan of the work^ as sketched by 
me, is /ar preferable to that pursued by Cboker — Does 
it not strike you as a very strange proceeding that Ceokbk 
should incorporate into BoswxUi^s Memoirs a wAok volume 
of his Tour to the Hebrides, the latter published seven years 
previously to the Memoirs ? Is it not still m^e str^mge that 
he should give in BoswelFs texi^ {jxoim Notes,) large masses 
of matter from Mss. by Windham^ Miss Eeynolds^ etc. etc. 
with interlocutory matter of his own, making a complete 
patch-work of Bosweirs oum style ? 

His plan has the advantage of placing all the matter in 
continuity, but the impropriety of the proceeding and the 
(pensive nature of it outweigh that advantage. 

UL Sir Wm Johm •— Pors&n. &c. 

London, July 12, 1835. I accompanied Db Henuy Lee to 

WALTHAMSTdw. He obscrvcd that Parr considered Lord 

TiaoNMOUTH's L^e of Sir Wm Jonbs to be full of lies ; that 

at the time when he wrote the Prayer, Parr knew him to 

be a sceptic, and that he had intended to write a pamphlet 

about the religious opinions of Jones and Eomilly. Dr Lee 

considers that they would have been stated to be like what he 

has attributed to Fox in his book. The book of Jones, for 

the publication of which the Dean of St. Asaph was tried, was 

a Dialogue between a Gentleman and a Farmer. 

7 
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Mr Cogan said that Poeson said to him, '* Bp Pearson 
would have been a greater man than Bentlej, if he had not 
muddled his head with theology, — at least, as great/' 
^ At the Cyder-Cellar as he was drinking a glass of ale, he 
observed to a gentleman whom he had never met before, that 
the liquor was known to the ancients; the stranger said. Per- 
haps theirs was fohUkejf. This led to a eonversation in which 
the stranger numifested profound learning and judgment, and 
excited Pobson's surprise and curiosity. He in vain tried to 
find him out. 

Some one mentioned to Pobson Wakefield^s ability to re- 
peat Hoiper, etc. and the latter said that he would undertake 
to get the Morning Chronicle by heart in a week. 

Dr Babnes wrote an article on Thiekeld's memory in 
the Monthly Bepository. 

MjEt Dbwhubst, complimented about his memory, modestly 
said that he never forgot what he particularly wished to re- 
member. 

Mk Cooan, referring to a conjecture of the Bev. P. 
Howes, said that Dob&ee in his Adversaria bad the same con- 
jecture, KAi MHK. He considered Mb Howes to be a liberal 
minded man, and said that, if they met, they would quarrel 
about neither creeds nor csesuras. 

On the digamma he thinks that Thie&sch in his Greek 
Grammar has exhausted the subject : he is surprised that Spir- 
ZNBR should reject the digamma. If Homer uses 'ergon 100 
times with the digamma, and 10 times without, the inference 
is that the latter are corruptions, or mere exceptions to a ge- 
neral rule. He observed that Homer is not to be compared 
with HoMERj but with Apollonius Bhodius, etc. 



r' 



Lin. Epitaph on Shaie^eare. 

" We shall conclude our notice of this interesting volume, 
by giving the best epitaph on Shakspeare that ever was written ; 
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by whom composed does not appear : we met with it in a very 
clever work^ and it will form a good motto for Mr Collier's 
new edition. 

In THiB HERE plftce the bones of Shakspeare^lltf, 

But THAT ERE form of his shall never die : 

A SPBBDV END AND SOON this world may have. 

But Shakespeare's name shall bloom beyond the grave." 

Notice of J. P. Collier's New Facts regarding the Life of 
Shakspeare, in Gent. Mag. Sept. 1835. p. 283. 



LIV, DbCooan. 

London, Sq^L 11, 1835. I drank tea with the Bey. Jos. 
HuNTEBy who said of Db Cooan that he had heard him tell 
the story aboat the old lady, who refused to receive him as 
physician in the place of her regnlar medical attendant, whom 
he had engaged to assist during his absence. Oh, said he, I 
have a wig and cane at home, — I will step home and fetch 
them 1 In early life he was a Minister to a small congregation 
of English Presbyterians at Southampton, and he said of them 
that their souls were so few, that they were not worth savmg ! 

Some time before Mb Hunteb said that Db Habbington 
got great credit by putting up the Inscription at Bath 'driston 
m^n hddor, which was in fact an old Inscription at Knabes- 

BOBOUOH. 



LV. Oaisford — BurgeM^^c. 

London, SepL 21, 1835. At Mr Dyce's rooms I met a Mr 
JoHNsrrQNK or Johnson, a Clergyman I think of Dobsetshibe, 
who iBxpressed a desire to call on me. He said that the conjee- 
fm^e on HoBACE by 6p. Bubobss at the end of Dawes about 
siagna la<^gue he had found to be confirmed by the Aldine 
edition. Dtce said that Wyttenbach said of Oaisfobd, that 
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he was the only Enoushicak, whom he had seen, that conld not 
talk Latin or French. Geo. Btjeoes had said the night be- 
fore, that, when Fobson was asked his opinion about something, 
it was not safe to speak, as peradventnre eaveadrof^^s might 
be present, and he seems to have alluded to Elkslbt. 



LVI. 8ha/ry — TioeddeU. 

London, Sept. 25, 1835. The Bey. Aethtjb Johnson, whom 
I met at Mr Dyce's, said that Eichasd Shabp esq. told to him 
this story about Tweddell : He took him to a club one nig^t, 
when he had come up fresh and blooming with University-laa- 
rels, and there he met some eminently intellectual men ; he was 
foiled in arguing on every topic. When he came from the club, 
he said to Sharp with reference to it,^that he was considering 
whether he ought to shut himself up and study hard for 10 years 
or throw himself into the Thames. So much mortified was his 
vanity at his defeat. 



LVlL Statues worn away by Mmng. 

Cicero speaks of a bronze statue of Hercules, which had the 
features worn away by the frequent osculations of the devout. 
Several instances of the same have occurred in modem times. 
The face of the figure of the Saviour, among the bronze bas-re- 
liefs, which adorn the Gasa Sancta at Loretto, has in this ways 
been quite kissed away. The foot of the famous statue of St 
Peter in the Vatican has lost much of its metal by the contin- 
ual application of the lips and foreheads of votaries ^ and it has 
been found necessary to protect the foot of the statue of the Sa- 
viour by Michael, in the Minerva, from similar injury by a brass 
buskin.'' lie Globe, Oct. 8, 1885. 
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LVIII. "Heraclttus Ridens: 

AT 

A Dialogue between Jest and Earnest, concerning the Times. 
Numb. 72. Tuesday, June the IStb^ 1682. 

Jbst. Fm glad I have met with yoa. Do yon hear of any 
Cknnmittees re-erected at Haberdashers-Hall^ or Goldsmiths- 
hall P any plonderings^ Sequestrations^ Decimations^ Imprison- 
ments^ in the Ships, Peter-house, Lambeth-House, or so P any 
body that has lately been tumM out of his Honse, forcM to fly^ 
or starved for doing the duty of a Christian, and of a Loyal Sub- 
jectP 

Earn. Not a word ; I can^t guess what you would be at. 
Jest. Why, the Town rings of Persecution ; the Whigs talk 
of nothing but the tyrannies of Nero and Dioclesian, and the 
sad State of things in the Primitive times. 

£abn. I wish any thing could make them Primitive Chris- 
tians, i. e. obedient and loyal. But if by Persecution you in- 
tend the late Essays that have been made towards a IVosecntion 
of Dissenters upon the Penal Laws of the Kingdom, let me 
tell you, though I am of a Temper tame and mild enough, and^ 
as you know, of no persecuting Spirit, yet to speak a bold Trutii 
to a Eriend, I would be heartly glad to see a vigorous Execu- 
tion of the Laws upon the Persecutors of the Government. 

Jest. How so ! how d'ye mean Persecuters of the Govern- 
ment P 

Earn. Why, I would appeal to any indiffi»*entman, whether 
the generality of Itissenters, by banding with the Paction, have 
not given His Majesty more trouble and greater Affironis than 
any foreign Enemy the Nation has had these many years ? 
whether 'tis not very probable, the Citizens of Botterdam would 
have given more deference to the Inclinations or Aversions of 
the Bang, than our Whigs have of late done ? and whether 
they do not still do their utmost to perplex the Publick Ad- 
ministration of Affairs P 
Jest. That's manifest. 
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Eabn. Then Tm sure House-breakers^ Highway-men^ or any 
other Malefactors have as just ground for Clamour as Viej. 

Jbst. Whatever our opinion be of the matter^ I can assure 
you, the Whigs are strangely taken off their wonted briskness ; 
they now walk the streets as demurely as men in debt, with 
Clouds on their Faces and nothing but Calamity in their 
Mouths. Nay, the/d almost threaten to flee the Land and 
put themselves under the protection of the French King in 
greater numbers than the Hugonots lately came over to implore 
his Majesties Pity. And a feur swop, cry L 

Earn. And I. But with what face can these fellows eat Yen- 
ison-Pasty and drink Pontaque till their Paunches are as hard 
as a Drum, and their Eyes start out oi their Heads, and yet all 
the while complain of Persecution. I am confident that those 
empty squeaking Puppets, their Preachers, are generally more 
plentifully allowed by the fond Prodigality of their deluded 
Followers than most of the Orthodox learned Gei^ would 
expect. 

Jest. 'Tis very true, as you say, and 'tis methinks as strange ; 
for I have heard some of 'em, whose abilities could not among 
understanding men advance them above a Groom or Thresher, 
and yet their maintenance has been more comfortable than an 
ordinary fiishoprick. I have often admired by what method 
they acquire these advantages ? How do they make one of these 
Pulpit-thumpers ? 

Earn, a little matter does it. Without fetching the tedious 
compass of a long expensive Education, they can at any time turn 
short upon the business; or to humour their Trading way 
with a suitable Phrase, upon a small Apprenticeship they have 
liberty to set up. For Gifts, you know, come easier than ac- 
quired Learning and Ejiowledge. The latter are the leisurely 
effects of Labour and Sweat and Beading, the former are only 
sudden strong Impulses and fortunate Incomes. 

Jest. Troth, Brother, bating that you decline the Cant, me- 
thinks you have much of the obscurity of a Non-Con. Parson 
in this talk. I don^t fully take you. 
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Eakn. rie tell you then. Take a heavy phlegmatic Block- 
head^ that could never get learning enough at 3ohool to enable 
him to undergo an Examen for Admission into the [Jniversity ; 
let him have a strong Aversion to the labour of a Mechanic or 
the Industry of a Tradesman, i. e. let him be damnably lazy ; 
which with a convenient proportion of Duncery, is a good 
Call to the Presbyterian Ministry ; then let him board a while 
at Mr. Alsop's or Mr. DoolitUe's, and now and then take the 
Air at any neighbouring true-Protestant Academy, either 
Newington or Nettlebed ; only let him wear a black jump to 
denote him a Divinity-Intender. Whether he read any Au- 
thors, sacred or profane, it matters not much ; provided he 
write Notes after some Belweather of the Party ; by repeating 
of which in the Afternoon to while away the time till the Con- 
gregation is full, when he has attaint to a just Confidence of 
speaking in publick, and an ability of managing his Grimaces, 
up starts the gifted Ah-Lard-stripling into the Pulpit, and his 
first Text is either, ' O, my Leanness, my Leanness ; ' or '' Wo 
unto me, if I preach not the Gospel .'' 

Jest. Wo indeed, for if his pretences to that should fedl, he 
xnay e'en starve having no hopes of a Livelihood any other way. 
As you may find it written in Cleveland's Bebel Scot, 

They wanted food and rayment, so they took 
Religion for their Semstress and their Cook. 

But qaestionless, he must have sometimes more than you 
speak of, to gain himself a Congregation. 

Easn. Only some more than ordinary measure of either 
Mimical (Gresture or affected Tone ; and if he have both, he is 
extreamly accomplished for a precious Tubster. 

Jest. Truly, I do think Mimickry goes a great way with 
'em from an observation of my own. 1 went once out of Cu- 
riosity to see one of 'em preach, for coming late, and his Con- 
venticle being then crowded, I could not bear him six words, 
but by comparing my Conjectures afterward with the Notes of 
a beguiled Friend of mine, who zealously wrote after him, I 
found I had guessM right what he was at in most particultffs. 
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It was Application-time when I came in, and the posture in 
which I foand him was, standing bolt upright with his Arms 
on kembow, like the Ears of a Sillybab Pot, which looked veij 
magisterially ; and by that I took him to be at an Use of Be- 
proof ; then he presently changed to a loud thick dajqping of 
his Hands which methought served to the driving home and 
clenching his farthing-Tack of an Argument. After this be 
lays himself forward on the Pulpit-Cushion, and falls contracting 
and expanding his Arms, as if he had been a swimming; but 
to what use that should serve I could not indeed imaging 
unless 'twere to shew himself a painful Preacher. By and by 
I saw him weaving from one side of the Pulpit to t'other, and 
drawing up the muscles of his Pace into an obliging Grini 
^nd from that I collected he was upon the point of Cionsolation, 
Lastly, by observing the Hats of the Gongregaticm to be all of 
a sudden turned away, like Ballad-singers, but with the open 
side to the Tubster, taking great care that what came in at one 
Ear might not go out at t'other, and my Gentleman thereupon 
winking and kneading, I was sure he was got in his concluding 
Prayer. Upon the whole, to my thinking, Lacy or Nokes 
might preach as edifying a Sermon without speaking a word. 

Earn. Concerning his Tone I will not ask you, because yon 
acknowledge you could not hear him. 

Jest. Not his words articulately and distinctly ; but I heard 
sometimes a deep hollow grumble, like the noise of a stone rat- 
ling down a Well ; then a loud steniorophonic bawl, which 
presently was rais'd to an high scream upon the Key in which 
a nice Lady squeaks at the sight of a Prog ; and by and by a 
Maudlin sort of a Whine, in which he continued so long till 
I could observe the tears drop from his Nose. And these for 
ought I could see were the only allurements that decoy'd in sq 
many Pollowers, 
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Eabn. ' I no more wonder at the multitude of their Follow- 
ers^ than at the Crouds that gaze at the Mountebank Stage 
Their Leaders have wit enough to know the generality of the 
common people (especially the Women, with whom, according 
to the Apostle, their chief business Ues) to be ignorant, easie 
and seducible ; and therefore they never apply to their Beasons 
Wt to their humours and Fancies ; and instead of taking pains 
to enable themselves to speak sense for the improvement of the 
understandings of their Congregations (which good end, if at- 
tainM would put their craft in danger to be set at nought) 
they take the readier way of addressing to their passions and 
tempers, and thereby rendring themselves Masters of their 
Weaknesses and lesser IncUnations, they secure an implicit 
approbation of their words or actions. 

Jest, And when this is once atchiev^d, the poor Disciple is 
miserably Priest-ridden, nothing must be loo good for the man 
in the Caps ; somewhat laid down for Entrance, and a constant 
Hent for a Pew, and that excessive enough if his place be high ; 
then comes the demure thing a visiting, and he must not be 
dismist empty-bellied, nor empty-handed, for fear he should 
shake the dust off his feet. If he chance to scrible a Book, 
his Auditor must take a certain number off his hands at a cer- 
tain Bate, though he want money for necessaries, as I have 
known it done. Beside now and then Contributions to a wan- 
dring Apostle that is not settled, that is, wants Booth ; and 
beside that which is more than all this, the continual drainings 
on the Wives' part. So that a wealthy Disciple duly qualified 
with a silly Wife is a good Farm to a Holderforth. 

Eaen, And hence it is, that I always look upon a Convent- 
icle to be nothing but a Kttle Convent, not only in the Gram- 
matical way, but in their absolute obedience to their Superiors 
distinct and often contrary to the Regal Authority, which both 
of them with all their force jointly or severally endeavour to 
batter down or diminish. 

Jest. I must be gone, except you can give me any diversion 
with a new Pamphlet or two. 
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Eabn. I have not been at Town of late, and so am without 
any, but Tie see what I can get against the next time. I 
believe we shall have a plentiful Crop. Printed for B. Tooke, 
1682. 

[This dialogue was printed on a single leaf in double 

columns, small folio : it was given to me by It is 

No 72 of some periodical work or other, the name of which is 
unknown to me. E. H. B. 1835], 



LIX. Miss Brasse. 

Miss Brosse spilled a glass of wine, when she was 8 years 
old ; the £ev. J. A. Giles was sitting near her, and observed 
that it was an unladylike thing; not so unladylike, rQ^^<eiSi she, 
to spill the wine^ as it is ungentlemanlike in you to tell me 
of it. 



LX. Lucian on Usurers. 

Lucian affirms the souls of usurers, after their death, to be 
metempsychosed or translated into the bodies of asses, there to 
remain for poor men to take their penny-worths out of their 
bones and sides with the cudgel and spur. Peachaiu;. 



LXI. Wandering Willie, 

Here awa, there awa, wandering Willie ; 

What gars ye wander sae weary and lane ? 
Is there ony would hurt, is there ony would kill ye ? 

Hae ye nae bonnie bairns, and hame hae ye nane ? 
Whar is there rest for poor wandering Willie ? 
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Mony would hurt him and mony would kill. 
And what for should he have a hame and a pillow. 

While Charlie maun sleep on the moss or the hill p 
Mony a. bold heart is cold on Culloden; 

Mony that died for their prince and their king ; 
My ain bonnie bairns by cowards are trodden : 

Death brings me nae sorrows; a hame it wiU bring. 
Oh, give us our ain, and our bonnie Prince Charlie, 

Oh, give us the white rose to flourish again : 
And wha would die blither than wandering Willie ? 

But now I maun die — as I wander — alane ! 



LXII. Eebus, (three names). 

To three-fifths of what runs in one's head^ 
When we are not thinking about it. 

Add three-fifths of a man, who, 'tis said, 

Liv'd two centuries— »tho' I much doubt it. 

Five-sevenths of a place that 's much sought. 

When folks are to salt water sent ; 
And half what folks who there resort 

Must do when all their money 's spent : 
Then half what women love to do 
Will give the second name quite true. 

If to these names a third you lack. 
Think of all colours saving black ; 
Think of the frigid land that owns 
The hardy Laplanders as sons : 
And trackless wilds hid deep below 
The pure, unsullied, spotless snow : 
Think of the hecatombs that bled 
To calm the manes of the dead ; 
Or those who fell in pagan times. 
To expiate a monarch's crimes. 
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Mark^ as you o'er your garden tread. 
The modest lily droc^ its head : 
And, as you view the painted gronnct. 
See York's pale ensign wave around. 
Then let your vivid fancy stray 
Thro' the ethereal, milky way. 
Think of an angel's lucid dress. 
Or let a ghost your thoughts possess. 
And let your fancy rest upon 
The downy plumage of a swan. 
Think of a fair and artless maid> 
In robes of innocence ar)ray^d. 
Her friends' best hope and dearest care,. 
Who joy to think her good as fair. 
And would you give the trump of fame 
Loudly to sound her mystic name; 
Behold, in this poor scrawl of mine 
To form each word of every line 
That word and its reverse combine. 

Or 
Take the pale sheet on which I write. 
And fix thereon the name of .. 



LXIII. Dreams. 

London, Oct. 10, 1835. Some few days ago Dyce said 
that he had been to a ball, and returned home about three in 
the morning, went to bed, and dreamt that his father had had 
a paralytic stroke ; nothing had occurred during the day to put 
him in mind of father or mother, and he should have thought 
his father a very unlikely man to be so affected ; he is no 
believer in dreams, and no speculator in such matters. How- 
ever, when the post arrived, a Letter <jame from his mother 
to inform him that his father had been so seized. 
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Dyce's friend, the Rev. Arthur Johnson, told him that 
Mr Andrew Knight dreamt that his son, an only son by wh ose 
death large estates would pass a^ ay, would be accidentally shot or 
was shot, and in the morning told his son of the dream, and beg- 
ged him not to go out with his gun ; the son smiled, and said 
that he would certainly not go out with his gun, if his father 
wished him to remain at home " But,'^ said he, " do you object 
to my going out with the hounds?" '^No," said the father. 
The son set out, and proceeding along a laurel bush or hedge, 
near some Mends who were shooting, and did not perceive him, 
all on a sudden a gun was discharged, he exclaimed, " Oh 
Kinnersley, I am shot ; " the friends came up and expressed 
their concern, and offered to send for assistance, but Knight 
said that it \tas all over, and expired. 

Mr Stewart, the Edinburgh bookseller, was saying to me 
Oct. 9th at Pickering's that Hogg, the Scotch Poet, who is 
editing an edition of BimNS, would not admit that the Cotter's 
Saturday-Night by Burns was so very fine a Poem ; I told 
to him that I would not undertake to dispute a point of taste 
with a Hog ! 



LXIV. PORSON. 

London, Oct, 10, 1835. Drank tea at Pickering's, where 
I met Basil Montagu. He spoke of George Dawe the Ar- 
tist as a very mean fellow. He intimated that he had done some- 
thing queer in the disposal of his property. A friend of Mr 
Montagu was represented to be dying; Geo. D. manifested 
uncommon eagerness to be permitted to sit by his bedside, — 
Mr M. thought that this was a gleam of light shooting across 
the desert of his heart, but he found that his real object was to 
watch the variations of countenance, and note the expressions of 
agony. The Dukb of Gloucester manifested a desire to Sir 
George Tuthill to be taken over a lunatic asylum ; Sir George 
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asseBted, and the Dukg questioned one of the patients ; the man 
said that he did not like to be questioned^ and above all he did 
not like to be questioned by Silly Billy. 

A few days ago (Thursday the 8th) I breakfasted with Mr 
Stewart, (of the Tirm, Machlachlan and Stbwabt of Edin- 
buegh) and he said that once, when he was looking at some 
prints in the shop-window of Moon of Threabneedle St. he 
heard an Englishman say, " A damned fine girl that ;" " Irish- 
man, "Let us buy something to get a near sight of her;" 
Scotchman, ** No, it will do to ask change for half a crown." 

The book, which Thos. Taylor wanted to borrow from Dr 
BuRNEY, was SiMPLicius " OH the Categories." Dyce mentioned 
to him a passage in Dionysius Pbriegetes, when he repeated 
from memory a considerable number of lines. 



LXV. Memory. 

London, Oct. 13, 1835. Basil Montague says that there is 
a chapter on memory in Fuller's Holy and Profane State, Por- 
SON once in his presence read a page or two of a book, and 
repeated it from memory. Some one in the company said that 
was very well, but it would be wonderful to repeat it bachoards. 
PoRsoN began, and got through, omitting only two words. 

Li his latter moments a schoolmaster came in and was talk- 
ing to Perry about some Greek passage, when Porson said, 
* You are wrong, Sir.' The Schoolmaster, looking at Porson's 
shabby attire and meagre appearance, was surprised, and looked 
up and quietly asked Perry who he was ? Perry told him, 
when he took his hat and departed, without encountering the 
discussion of the subject. 

The Ordinary in Newgate, intrusted with the distribution of 
Bibles, always gave a bible to a condemned felon, calculating on 
receiving it back, and making a projit by the sale. 
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LX VI. Jehyll — Pryme — Cumberland — 8fc. 

[March 6, 1836. Pryme mentioned to me this day that Je- 
KYLL in 1806 wrote a series of humorous papers in the Morn, 
Chron. on Lord Melville, sportively assuming that he was 
dead ; he thinks that they are not in the Spirit of the Public 
Joumala.'] 

Mb M. was well acquainted with Parr. He says that he is 
a great admirer of the Preface and Pedication to the Warbur- 
TONLAN Tracts, which he can almost repeat by heart. He once 
told Parr that he was going to dine with three great Tories^ 
possibly Bishops, when Parr said, ' Tell to them that their insig- 
nificance protects them from my vengeance.' He desired Mr 
M. to say to Cumberland, the Dramatist, that his ignorance 
was only excelled by his impudence, and his impudence was only 
excelled by his malice. He accompanied Queen Caroline to the 
House of Lords, and when they entered, and the House rose to 
receive her. Parr made three botes, as if in acknowledgment of 
an honour done to himself. "When he was once at Bp Prety- 
man's Palace at Buckden, the Bishop was throwing out some 
strong language against Godwin, which Parr stopped by dex- 
terously saying, He is my particular friend ! Bennett thought 
Parr the most eloquent man he ever heard. Mr M. certainly 
understood from Dr Eaine thatPoRsoN had prepared an edition 
of the Hippolytus for the press, but it was not found on hi* 
death; MrM. has conversed with Dr Eaine on the subject. He 
seemed to know who was suspected, and from his manner I 
should suspect that Upcott or Savage was meant. 

Parr said of Burke^s second book on the Prench Eevolu- 
tion that it was the sediment of malice, as the first was the efflo- 
rescence of rage. 

MrM. thinks highly of Bp Watson for integrity and ability ^ 
he told him that he wished his fame to rest on his Speech in the 
House about , and referring to the Sermon on the Revolu- 
tion 2^1688, he said that, though it might have obstructed his 
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preferment, he thanked God that he had had the courage to de- 
liver it. He [Ma M.] condemned the son for suppressing pass* 
ages, and Dr Uebeeden for destroying the MS. left by D* CoiJ- 
YERs Mid. 

Mr M. spoke with great approbation of Bp Horsley's speecli 
on the appointment of Sir JoS. Banks (who was considered ad 
a mere herbalist,) to the Presidency of the Eoyal Society, and 
if I understood him rightly, it is inserted in Maty^s Review. 

He considers the statement of Hofton Haynes about the 
theological opinions of Sir Isaac Newton to be very impor- 
tant; Mr Haynes is an unimpeachable witness; Theovh. 
LiNDSEY published an edition : [perhaps it is the thirdJ] 

When some remark was made about Warburton^s promo- 
tion, as if be ought not to have been promoted, and he was told 
of it, he said that it was [or might have been] well for the Church 
that he had not continued in another profession; 

He thinks that it was Dr Balguy, who had his joke with 
Warburton about the phrase, Between you and me, my wife is 
with child. Gibbon alludes to it in his edition of the 6th JEneid. 

In the London Institution there is a copy of the Critical 
leview with the names attached to each Article. 



LXVIl. '' 'Phe King of Clubs. 

This was a dinner-club, originating in a small party at Sir Jas 
Mackintosh's. The original members were, Rogers the Poet, 
Sjarp, Scarlett, Mr Robt Smith, and Mr John Allen. 
Additions were soon made of some of tlie most distinguished 
men of the day ; amongst others were, Lords Lansdown, Hol- 
land, Brougham, Cowper, King and Selkirk, — Messrs Romilly, 
Person, Payne Knight, Horner, Bryan Edwards, Sidney Smith, 
Dumont, Jeffrey, Smith son, Tennant, Wisher, Alexander Bar* 
ingLuttrell, Blake, Hallam, Eicardo, and Hoppner Mr Wynd- 
ham was to be balloted for on the Saturday succeeding his la- 
mented death." The Globe, March 10, 1834. 
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' LX VIIT. Dt White — &c. 

Some one said of Dr Jos. White that he was the greatest 
impostor since the days of Mahomet. 

Kett began with Bampton-Lectares and ended with a Jest^ 
Book ; Parr assisted hira in the Lectures ; he destroyed himself. 

Parr said of Mackintosh that, like the rest of his country- 
men, he had a hard head, a close heart, and an open hand : [was 
this the night form ?] 



LXIX. Scudamort. 

London, April 23, 1836. Me Peyme dined with me in Co- 
vent-Garden, and T afterwards drank tea with him; He said that 
ScuBAMOBE, Member for Hereford, came up to vote for the 
impeachment of Lord Melville, at a time when he was exceed- 
ingly ill, and when he was strongly advised not to run the risk. 
He patriotically despised the advice ; while he was in the House, 
he was urged to retire, but he said, * No, I have only a few weeks 
to live, and what matters it, if I shorten my life ttoo or three 
days by coming up to vote ? I shall vote, if I ^e^ at my post.' 
He died a fortnight afterwards ; but for him the votes would 
have been equal, and the question would have been lost by the 
casting vote of the Speaker. The inhabitants of Hereford im- 
mediately called a meeting, and, as the only thing in their power, 
determined to elect without trouble or expense in his place his 
son or nephew. 

It was Alley, the Old Bailey Counsel lately deceased, 
who wanted the money from Sheridan. Pryme was told the 
story by a friend, who had it from Alley himself. 

Alley waited on Sheridan and told him how essen- 
tial it was for him to have this the only money which he could 

command to complete his law-studies, — his prospects in life 

9 
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would be mined iidthout it. Sheridan promised to let Imn liave 
it in A/ew weeks by a particular day. Alley's friends lan^hed 
at the notion, — the day caine, weeks elapsed, at length he 
waited on Sheridan, who received him with bitter reproaches 
for not having called for it : •*- Sir, you have pat me to the 
greatest possible inconyenience, I have been tempted by dis* 
tress again and again to make use of it, — I have resisted the 
temptation, — - had I used it, you would never have believed 
that I had set it apart for you ; it is sealed up with your name, 
Ii^re it is ; take it and be thankfoL 



LXX. Chinese imitations. 

" My Lords, there is a story about some Chinese manufac- 
tures rather in point : -— An English gentleman, wanting a 
dessert set, made after a peculiar pattern, sent over to Cihina a 
specimen dish, ordering that it should be exactly copied fat the 
whole service. It unfortunately happened that in the pattern 
dish, so sent over, the Chinese manufacturers discovered a crack : 
the consequence was, that the entire service sent over to the 
party ordering it, had a crack in each article carefully copied 
after the specimen-crack. So the noble and learned Lord said 
that, if this Bill were not marked in every part with the crack ^ k 
la Chinoise,' it shall be called not according to pattern, and not 
be accepted at all.'' 

LoBD Hollakd's iSpeech on the Ibxsr Municipal Bill, Mom. 
Chron., June 28, 1836. 

LXXI. ne letters. 

At Dr Farmer's table, when the gentlemen had each drank 
their toasts, the ladies, it was observed that all their names began 
with the letter B ; on which Dr F. spoke {not wrote) the following. 

How strange it seems Dame Fortune should decree, 
That all our fav'ntes should begin with B. 



\ 
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Thus may we dolve this paradox of oarii t 
The bees light oft'nest on the sweetest flowers.* 
30 Torrington-Square, Aug. 14. ^36. By Ma Crows, ZooPHlLof. 

LXXII. Scaliger. 

Mr Hunter mentioned a book, given by Mr Tomer of New- 
castle to the Philosophical and Literary Society of that place, in 
which Joseph Scaliger is concerned as the author of some verses. 



LXXin. Br Macginn. 

Oct. 6, 1836. De Macginn's last joke : — The other night, 
as Mr Newland informed me, Dr Macginn, who was very drunk, 
had catted, and was leaning against Temple-Bar, when some one 
asked him which was Wine office Court; his answer was, * T do 
not know, but here is Wine off his stomach. 



LXXtV. :Barr. 

Dr Parr's schoolfellow, Mr Rigge of Walthainstow, said 
thatj when Parr was very young, he was so fall of talk as to be 
noisy, and that Sir Wm Jones was not thought much of till he 
broke his leg, when he read a good deal. 

Di^ Cooke speaking of Balloons, said 

Coslum ipsum petimus stultitia. 

Why, if Salmasiuswasso sagacious and learned, was he beat- 
en by Milton ? Because, as Dr Parr said, he was a mere hire- 
lings who had no heart in what he wrote. 

Basil Montagu went to St Alban's to write the life of Lord 



* I have seen these lines, with some slight yariations, ascribed to Professor Person. 
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Bacon ; wearied with recent labor^he ejaculated in the coach, 'Oh 
Bacon, Bacon, you will be the death of me ! ' ^ Why then^ said 
a Lady in the coach, ' would it not be well for yoa to eat les9 
of it!' 

Dr Lee thinks Mr Montagu's Letter the most interesting 
thing in the Life of Mackintosh. Oct. 28, 18S6. 



LXXY. How TO DE£ss A saint: 

Copy of the Introductofy Part of a Be^ly to a Letter from 
the Eev. P.... H...., g/* Chelsea, addressed to E. H. B. 

Jackson's Coffee-house, 
Deae Sie, Bow-St, Dec. 15, 1836. 

My acknowledgments are due for your Letter, which with 
my Eeply will be placed among my Archives, ornament my 
Memoirs,*^ and delight an unborn age. 

2. Tour principles of Christianity I commiserate ; — your 
conversion I pray for; your morals will be seriously improved, 
if you commune less with a heart, which deceives you, and more 
with the world, which will unmask you, — if you drop the 
character of a censor in matters, where your conduct is not 
without its imprudences, regrets, and remorses, — if you are 
more of a true Israelite, and less of an over-righteous and small- 
tithe Pharisee, — if you emulate the good Samaritan rather 
than the unjust Judge. 

3 I am grieved, dear Sir, that in retrograding from Classical 
learning, you have graduated in Christian fanaticism, and have 
yet to learn that Christian charity is the beginning, the mid- 
dle, and the end of the Christian religion. 

t MrB's aspirations have in this instance been only half fulfilled. TheEsPLThas 
been presenred, as he predicted, to " ornament the Memoirs," but the letter which called 
it forth has perished, or, at least, it is not among these papers. 
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4. While you usurp the authoritj of a Christiaii Minister in 
a case^ where you have no spiritual jurisdictioti, you exhibit 
dogmatism enough to satisfy the conscience of a Horsley^ and 
sermonology enough to fill with credit a Simeonite pulpit. 

5. The accompanying Paper, which develops my principles 
of religion, will, I hope, serve as a Homily appropriate for the 
occasion, and guide you into Christian grace and truth. 

I remain, dear Sir very truly yours, 

E. H. Barker. 

Tke Retort Gmrteoua: Or The Ebv. P.... U..., andKU. 

B..... !EsQ. 

LXXVI. A smart retort. 

Lord Ebskine declared in a large party, in which he and 
Sheridan were present, that ' a wife was only a tin canister tied 
to one's tail,' on which Sheridan presented Lady Erskine with 
the following hues : 

' Lord Erskine at women presuming to rail^ 
Calls a wife a ' tin canister tied to one's tail;' 
And tbe fair Lady Anne, while the subject he carries on. 
Seems hurt at his Lordship's degrading comparison : 
But wherefore degrading ? considered aright, 
A canister 's polished, and useful, and bright, 
And should dirt its original purity hide, 
That's the fault of the puppy, to whom it is tied.' 

Scotsman. The Courier, Dec. 21, 1836. 



LXXVII. Anecdote of sheep-waahing. 

April 4, 1836. Mr Giles told to me the foUo^^ing story. 
His fiather went on horse-back to see a flock of sheep washed in 
the neighbouring river. As he sat on his horse, watching the 
proceedings, a gaily dressed young gentleman passed by, also on 
horse-back; and was greatly amused by the mode in ^hich the 
shepherd precipitated the animals successively into the water. 
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The mode was this : Laying hold of the sheep's horns with his 
left hand^ he seized its tail with the right; and the anitnal^ en- 
deavoaring to escape^ rushed forwards^ and guided by the shep- 
herd, plunged franticly into the riv^. The young gallant asked 
the shepherd's permission to wash one of the sheep for him, and 
dismounting &om his horse, boldly seized upon the ram, which 
he proceeded to escort down the slope of the river's bank, as he 
had seen done before by the shepherd. The ram made furious 
exertions to free itself, and when it came to the edge of the wa- 
ter, made a furious plunge, but the young man, unluckily, could 
not quit his hold : his glove was entangled in the volutes of the 
ram's horn, and he was carried, together with the animal, into 
the middle of the stream, to the great amusement of the 
spectators. 



LXXYIII: SOMEBSETSHIEE BIALBCff. 

The Somersetshire dialect is very broad : a firiend once told 
to me the following : ' A gentleman riding on horseback, on his 
way to Tatton in that county, met a clodhopper, and asked of 
him the way to that place. The countryman, being rather deaf, 
only caught the words indistinctly, and thought he was asked, 
by way of joke, something about eating (which in Somersetshire 
is pronounced yetting) ; he therefore replied, with some asperity 
and in the loud tones peculiar to deaf people. Put un in thee 
mouth and boite (bite} un. 



LXXIX. Bishop Kts. 

If Bishop Ken had ever kenn'd, 
Such lines on him had e'er been penn'd, 
This " nook of earth forlorn," T wot. 
Had never been his '' burial spot." 
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LXXX. Clothes in Heaven. 

A little boy asked if they were to be clothed in heaven ? 
his Mamma said, 'No, you will be naked/ ' Why, Mamma/ 
said the young reasoner, ' how very funny it will be to see the 
black servant, and the red-faced, big-bellied Mrs Martin, (the 
cook^} w^alking naked in heaven, arm in arm ? ' 



LXXXI, Going to Heaven, 

Two children of Mr Basil Montagu were talking in bed, and 
the following conversation was overheard. A. ' If you are a 
good boy, you will go to heaven there/ (pointing to a part of 
the heaven which was then overcast with a dark cloud.) B. 
' Well, I am sure, then, I shall not be good any more, if I am 
to go to such a dark place. But how am I to go ? ' A. ' Oh, 
you will have wings given to you.' B. ' But how is Mr Bill 
to go? ' (who lived in an opposite house, and weighed twenty- 
fom stone.) A. ' Why, he will go up by Jacob* 8 ladder I * 



LXXXII. Patbington Spire. 

E. H. Babkee, when he was a little boy, was looking out 
of a window at his native village of Hollym, from which win- 
dow the very pointed spire of Patrington-Church was visible, 
and observed, ' What a nice toothpick the spire would make ! ' 



LXXXIII. The Starry Heavens^ 
A little boy, looking at the starry heavens, said, 'If those 
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bright brass nails. Papa, were to come out, with what a 
thump God Ahnighty would come down ! ' Dr Parr thougbt 
that the boy must possess a vigorous imagination to be capable 
of such an idea. Anaximenes held that the stars, fiery sub- 
stances, are fixed in the heavens as nails in a crystalline plane, 
(see Barker's edition of Zempriere.) 



LXXXrV, Tie Mayer and Corporation. 

A little girl, called Albinia, the niece of Mrs A. J. Yalpy, 
when she was seven years old, saw at the door a mare waiting 
for its owner, a very large man who had called on Mr Valpy; 
she said playfully that the Corporation ought not to keep the 
Mayor waiting ! 



LXXXV. Curran and the wig. 

An Irish barrister entered the court with his wig very much 
awry; unapprised of the circumstance, he was jeered at by all 
whom he met ; at length he addressed Cxtrran by asking him 
'if he saw anything ridiculous in his wig?' 'Nothing,' he re- 
plied, 'but the head/ 



LXXXVL Good for trade. 

The well-known Sandy Wood, surgeon, in Edinburgh, was 
walking through the streets of that city during the time of an 
illumination, when he observed a young rascal, not above 
twelve years of age, breaking every window he could reach, 
with as much industry as if he had been doing the most com- 
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mendable good in the world. Enrs^ed at this mischievous 
disposition^ Sandj seized him hy the collar^ and asked him 
what he meant by thus destroying the honest people's windows. 
'' Why, it^s all for the good of trade/' replied the young urchin, 
''I am ^glazier/* ''All for the good of trade, is it?'* said 
Sandy, raising his cane, and breaking the bo/s head ; " there 
then, that's for the good of my trade, — I'm a mrgeon^ 



LXXXVII. Veuses upon Sie George Mackenzie. 

Pingere vis qua fronte Cato, titubante Senatu, 

Asseruit patriae jura verenda suae ; 
Pingere vis magnus quo Tullius ore solebat 

Dirigere attoniti linguam animumque Pori ; 
Pingere vis quanta Maro majestate canebat, 

Aut quali tetigit pollice Flaccus ebur ; 
Pinge Macinzeum, pictor, namque altera non est 

Quo referat tantos una libella vires. ^ 

Englished hy Me Waller. 

Would you paint Cato with what awfuU look 

He did the wavering Senators rebuke ; 

Would you paint Tally with what voice and face 

He rul'd affections in the pleading place, 

Yirgil, with what a majesty he sings, 

Or artful Horace, how he touch'd his strings. 

Then draw , painter, for there's none 

But he, that doth express all these in one. 

Copied from a Ms. by tbe Right Hon. Edw. Southwell. 



10 
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LXXXVIII. Memory. 

Q. Who is the most renowned for memory^ that we have 
heard or read of P 

" A. In former days Seneca, who writes of himself that he 
was able to recite 2,000 words, after they were once read to 
him. And of late we find De Eulleb to be therein most 
exqaisite; who is reported that he would walk any street in 
London, and, by the strength of his memory, tell how many 
and what signs there were hanging in that street from the one 
end to the other, according as they were in order : as also, if 
500 strange names were read to him, he would repeat them 
distinctly, according as tliey had been read unto him." 

The New help to Discourse, or Wit and Mirth Intermixed 
with more Serious matters, by W. W. Gbnt, Lond. 1721. 
12mo, p. 25. 



LXXXIX. A violent temper. 

Bishop Hurd and Mr Potter, fellow Emmanuelians, in early 
life started together as brother Curates. Once they were dim'ng 
together, when information was brought to their host, the Squire 
of the Parish, that a Mr Rymer was in bed with the cook asleep. 
Ihe host observed that Mr Bymer was a man of the most violent 
temper, and appealed to the Parsons for advice in this distress- 
ing emergency. Bishop Hurd : ' You say that Mr Rymer is a 
violent man ? ' ' Yes.' ' And that he is fast asleep ? ' ' Yes/ 
'Why, then let him sleep on.' 



XC. Taking a wife. 

Hurd recommended Dr Potheringham to take a wife; ' Why 
do you recommend this advice to me, when you have not a wife 
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yourself?' 'Why, that's the veiy reason, that I recommend 
one to you/ 



XCL Enrd. 

Dr J. was present when Bp Hurd said to his father, who un- 
derstood his character of mind perfectly : — ' I have had Dr 
Butt to call on me, and he brought his Nephew, Dr Salt, with 
him. * The Nephew,' said the Father, ' is not a volatile salt* 
Hurd, who was all eye and ear, smiled inwardly, but without 
betraying a langh : it was his manner. 

XCn. Sheridan, 

Sheridan lived at Polsden, near Leatherhead in Surrey ; Dall- 
away was the Eector, a very gentlemanly man, who lived much 
with Sheridan, and met him aLso often at Arundel. While 
Sheridan lived there, he was served with a Writ, had company, 
kept the fellow quiet, made him drunk, turned him into the 
street, and when he on the following day called about the Writ, 
Sheridan told to him that he supposed that he had eaten it 
with other good things ! 

The last act of the late Duke of Norfolk, then very iU, was 
that he wrote a Letter himself to Sheridan, who applied to him, 
spoke of Sheridan's distress, and got Mr Young of the Herald's 
College to wait on him, I think, with 1000 guineas, but ask 
him again; 



XCni. Br Fuller and Woodcock 
Dr Fuller, that wrote the Holy War and Pisgah Sight, and 
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many other books^ was a very merry man^ and one that indul' 
ged himself too mach with jokes. As he was once coming from 
Cambridge with two or three gentlemen, he sees one Mr Wood- 
cock riding on the road. Says he to his Companion, ^ Let us 
ride on, and I will break a jest on yon Woodcock riding before.' 
So, being come to him, having asked him several questions, he 
asked him at last the difference between a woodcock and an 
owl. ' Ma Woodcock, knowing the Doctor, contrary to his 
expectation answered, — ' Sir, there is a great deal of difference ; 
an owl is fuller V th' head, fuller in thighs, fuller i' th' wings, 
fuller V th ' legs, and fuller all over.' At which unexpected 
answer, the Doctor clapped spurs to his horse, and rid away as 
fast as he could go, leaving the gentlemen ready to burst with 
laughter. Abe. Db La Pryme's Ephemeris Vit€e, A Ms Diary 
ofhisLife, (died 1704.) 



XCIV. Bev. T. Barker. 

The Ebv. Thos Barker, Rector of Cherry-Burton, near Be- 
verley, who died in 1774, met two of his parishioners, who were 
returning to the village in a state of vinous excitement, and ob- 
served to their pastor that they had been spinning out the day 
* Yes ' said he, ^ and you are coming reeling home.' 

One of the parishioners was named Benjamin Everingham, 
who was remarkable as a regular attendant at the church, but 
suddenly disappeared from the village, and after a very long 
absence was met in the street by Mr Barker. Inquiry was 
made how long he had been absent, to which the reply was 
' Eleven months,' and where he had been, to which the reply 
was, ^ In Heaven,' meaning that he had been running after 
divine preachers in the country. Mr Barker remarked, 'What 

a d d fool you were not to stay another month to gain a 

settlement.' 
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Mr Barker^ Mr Sterne^ and others, were enjoying them- 
selves at the Blue Boar, in North-bar street, Beverley, when 
Mr Sterne, observing his wife to be passing on the other side 
of the way, said in the spirit of Gyges,* 'There goes my wife 
with one of the best legs in England/ 'Well,' said Mr Bark- 
er, ' I will bet you a rump and dozen, that I bring another 
to match it; does the company admit it to be a fair bet?' 
'Yes, yes,' was the general response. 'Then,' replied he, 
' I shall bring the other leg to match it.' The company roared 
with laughter, and Mr Sterne's wounded vanity was appeased 
by the compliment to the other leg of his wife. 

One of his parishioners came one day, and asked him to 
baptise one of his children. 'Now, Sir, ' said the honest rustic 
' you take tithe of every thing else, — will you not take tithe of 
my bairns? I have ten of them.' ' Yes,' replied Me Bae- 
KEB, ' I shall take tithe of your bairns, when your wife brings 
ten at a litter/ 

In early life he and a young physician went out to kill game, 
though neither of them were qualified ; they had not proceed- 
ed far, before Mr Babker expressed doubts of the legality of 
their proceedings. ' Oh, never heed,' said the physician, ' my 
diploma qualifies me ; ' ' Nay,' replied Mr Barker, ' you took 
your diploma out to cure and not to kilL^ 

XCV. An old pamphlet on ecclesiastical power. 

[The following old and curious pamphlet was given to me by a stran- 
ger whom I met in the Coffee-room this day, May 6, 1836.] 

DECLARATION faicte aux Bo^euy Sindic et Bocteurs de 
la Sorbonne de Paris, le dernier iour d* Auril 1613. 

Par Maistre Nicolas Vigor, comme Procureur de Maistre 
Simon Vigor, son frere, Conseiller, sur le Liure intitul^ Ex 
responsione Synodali data Basilese, &c. 

♦ This should be Candaules, not Gyges. 
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Daquel ledict Siear Vigor Conseiller est Autheor. 

En la presence des Notaires Gardenottes du Boy nostra Sire 
en son Chasteler de Paris, soubssignez, noble homme Maistre 
Nicolas Vigor, Aduocat aox Grand et priu^ Conseils du Boy, 
demeorant en ceste ville de Paris, rue des fossez and parroisse 
de S. Germain de Lauxerrois, au nom et comme Procureur 
specialement fond^, de Monsieur Maistre Simon Vigor, Con- 
seiller du £07 en son grand Conseil, son frere, pour faire la 
declaration qui ensuit, par procuration passee pardedeuant 
Uargentier et du Pont, Notaires Royaux, demeurants a No- 
gent sur Seine, de laquelle il est apparu ausdits Notaires soubssi- 
gnez, auroit declar^ a Messieurs les Doyen, Sindic et Doc- 
teurs de la sacree Faculty de Theologie, que pour oster toute 
opinion mauuaise a vn chacun, de ce que ledit sieur Vigor Con- 
seiller, n^a exprim^ son nom au liure intitul^ Ex responsione 
Synodali data Basilese, &c. imprim^ Tannee presente, 1613. 
soubs le nom de Theophilus Francus, encores qu'il ne soittena 
dire les occasions, qui V ont meu h, ce faire, toutesfois il trouue 
bon que Fon croye qu'ilen aremarqu^ aucunes au feuillet 95. 
as9auoir, que ceux qui auiourd'huy, selon la doctrine des Apos- 
tres et anciens Peres de V Eglise soustiennent qua la souue- 
rainet^ temporelle des Eoys et Princes Chrestiens depend 
seulement de Dieu, et auec liberty et verity reiettent les opinions 
nouuelles et pernicieuses de ceux qui attribuent au S. Pere vne 
puissance directe ou indirecte sur les choses temporelles, 

Statim aut censura notantur, aut de gradu dejiciuntur, aut violato 
jure gentium career! mancipantur, aut supremo suplicio afficiuntur. 

D'auantage, que ledit Vigor est autheur dudit Liure, et 
qu'ayant eu Thonneur d'estre esseu^ nourry et instruict par 
deffunct Messire Simon Vigor son Oncle et parrain, Docteur de 
Sorbonne, qui f ut honor^ du premier lieu de sa licence, de la 
chaire Theologale de T Eglise de Paris, de la qualite de Predi- 
cateur ordinaire du Eoy Charles neufiesme, lequel ayaat recog- 
neu son merite et sa suffisance Fenuoya auec plusieurs autres 
Theologies de la Paculte do Paris, au Concile de Trente, et 
finalement le nomma Archeuesque de Narbonne, dont il fut 
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pourueu par le Pape Gregoire XIII. il n'a pen gouster aucune 
doctrine coutraire a celle qu'il a eu le bien d^ apprendre dudit 
sieur Vigor son Oncle, par lequel elle a est^ souuent preschee 
publiquement comme doctrine tres-Catholique et tenue constan- 
te par TEschole de Sorbonne, ce queledit sieur "Vigor offre ve- 
rifier^ tant par plusieors minuttes escrites de la main dudit 
deffunct sieur Vigor, que par aucuns de ses Sermons impri- 
mez. Premierement au Sermon du Mardy apres le troisiesme 
Diinanche de Caresme, fol. 168. verso, de Kmpression^ de 
Pierre Bertault, 1597. Ou il dit, 

quand il est question de correction fratemelle, toute personne 
Chrestienne y doit estre subjecte et mesme le Pape, au Concile de Con- 
stance et de Basle, pour oster le schisme et debat qui estoit lors ; a- 
s9auoir si on deuoit deposer quelque Pape, qui n 'estoit pas bon Chres- 
tien, et si on le deuoit corriger, 1^ il fut determine que le Pape est non 
seulement subiect a la correction fraternelle, mais a la Censure Eccle- 
siastique. Et comment cela, il est parsus tons? Ouy ; mais nonobstant 
cela il est frater ; car quand il prie, il dit. Pater n oster, comme nous. 

De ce passjge Fon cognoist euidemment que le Concile est 
pardessus le Pape, et consequemment que le gouuernement de 
TEglise est Aristocratique, non absolament Monarchique. 
Item au Sermon du Mardy d' apres le premier Dimanche de 
Care'sme, fol. 66. il improuue les dispenses que le Pape donne 
sur le faict de la Simonie et permission de rachepter les pensi- 
ons constituees sur les benefices, qui est vne tres-forte et tres- 
euidentc raison pour oppugner la puissance absolue Monarchi- 
que que V on veult auiourd'huy introduire en TEglise, 

Tout est perdu, dit il, par Simonie, comme par ceux qui disent, vien- 
9a, Je te resigneray mon benefice, et tu me feras tant de pension, et- 
puis tu rachepteras ceste pension, 

Et au Sermon precedent, fol. 57. 

Dieu n* est pas semblable a ceux, qui prennent de I'argent et donnent 
dispense de se damner ; 

Laquelle doctrine est conforme a celle de la Sorbonne en la 
huistiesme proposition de la Censure, centre firere lehan Sarra- 
zin lequel disoit, 

Summum Pontificem Canonicem Simoniam a jure positivo prohibitam 
non posse committere : 
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Au contraire TEschole de Paris a ainsi resolu, 

Quicumque purufl viator habens ysum rationis, cujuscumque sit digni- 
tatis autKoritatis, aut prsminentiflei etiam si Papalis existat, Simoniam 
potest commit tere. 

Item aa Sermon du Mardy de Pas:jues, fol. 416. verso, il 
monstre en ces termes que TinMlibilite est en touie FEglise et 
non au seal Pape ; 

J' appelle la parolle de Dieu et 1* Euangile, sou intelligence : et 
ou la trouueray-ie ? en ceux desquels ie suis certain qu'ils ont le S. 
Esprit, et ausquels la promis lesus-Christ : il ne 1* a promis k vn 
particulier, mais a ses Apostres et k son Eglise, suiuant sa parolle ; Ego 
rogabo patrem et dabit vobis alium paracletum. Ceste Eglise est la 
colomne de verite ; done elle ne pent estre trompee ; et si elle pouuoit 
estre trompee, elle ne seroit pas veritable, et n' auroit pas V Escriture 
saincte. 

Et au Sermon du Vendredy Sainct, fol. 380. verso, 

le Royaume de Jesus-Christ consiste en toute simplicite, et non pas 
en force humaine, et se maintient par humilite ; les forces et armes 
desquelles on se sert en iceluy ne sont terrestres, ainsi celestes , ainsi 
que remonstre sainct Paul en la seconde aux Corinthiens, chap, dixi- 
esme, et aux Ephesiens, chap, cinquiesme ; Arma nostra non sunt 
camalia, sed spiritualia : 

Duquel y a plusieurs autres passages que ledit sieujr Vigor 
se reserue faire voir si besoing est, auee les minuttes escrites de 
la main dudit sieur Vigor son oncle, qui sont beaucoup plus 
amples que les Sermons que 1' on a recueillis soubs luy, lors 
qu'il preschoit : En laquelle doctrine ledit sieur Vigor declare 
qu'il a tousiours persist^, comme il faict, et entend faire i 
V adaenir auec la grace de Dieu, iusque a ce que I'on luy ait 
monstrd qu'elle n'est pas Catholique : Et c'est pourquoy en la 
preface de son liure, il a sommd et interpelld vn chacun, tant 
en general qu'en particulier, de luy donner charitablement 
aduis en quoy il pourroit auoir failly, se recognoissant subiect k 
faute, et protestant la vouloir reparer quand il en sera aduerty, 
et n'estime pas auoir mis ' falcem in messem alienam,' ayant 
plustost escrit en Historien qu'en Theologien sur vn subiect, 
qui n'est point esloign^ de Y estude de lurisprudence, qui est 
sa profession ; veu qu^il traitte de Fauthorit^ souueraine de 
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nos Eoys, des droits de leur Couronne, des maximes sur les- 
quelles est fondee la meilleure partie de la police de France, 
et des libertez de TEglise Qallicane, lesquelles choses tombent 
souuent en deliberation aux Cours souueraines de ce Eoyaume^ 
en V vne desquelles il a T honneur d' auoir exerc^ honorable- 
ment sa charge, V espace de 29 ans ; Partant declare ledit 
siear Vigor audict nom, comme a fait le sieur Vigor ConseiUer, 
qu^il soubmet son Liure an iugement de toutes Escholes et 
compagnies denement assembleez an nom de nostre Sauneor 
lesus-Christ, somme et interpelle particulierement Messieurs 
de la Sorbonne, vouloir en toute charity et aaec les circon- 
stances de retenue et prudence digue du nom celebre de I'Es- 
chole de Paris, examiner ledit liure, et ^ c'est effect deputer 
nombre de Docteurs exempts de tout soupgon et preoccupa- 
tion de doctrine contraire, et animosity particuliere contre le 
traicte, de Ecclesiastica et Politica potestate, ayant ledit sieur 
Vigor entrepris la deffence de ceux, qui auec le respect deu au 
saiuct Siege, maintiennent par leurs escrits Fauthorit^ souue- 
raine et Maieste sacree de noo Eoys, 

et libertez de 1' Eglise Gallicane, fondeez sur les liuict premiers 
Conoiles generaux, que V Eglise a tousiours reuer6z comme les saints 
Euangiles, 

pour extraire dudit liure, et cotter particulierement le lieux 
sur lesquels on pense y auoir subject de desirer esclairdssement, 
qualifier les termes et propositions que Ton estimera dignes 
de censure, et les separer d^auec ce que I'on trouuera conforme 
a I'antienne doctrine de la Sorbonne, afin qu'&. Faduenir per- 
sonne n'en soit plus en doubte, chose qui importe merueilleuse- 
jnent au repos et tranquillity de la France : Protestant au cas 
que Ton y precede autrement, et que par brigues et mono- 
poles indignes de Chrestiens et de Theologiens, Ton veuille, 
veritatem Dei in injustitia detinere et opprimere ; il se pour- 
voira comme il verra bon estre par raison, et ce en parlant a 
Maistre lehan Filesac, Syndic de la Faculty de Theologie de 
Paris, poiir tons lesdits sieurs Docteurs : Auquel ledit sieur 
Vigor Aduocat a exhib^ en la presence desdits Notaires soubs- 

11 
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dgnez ladite procaration^ coDtenant la susdite declaration^ en^ 
semble lesdites minnttes dudit feu Messire Simon Vigor Arche- 
uesque de Narbonne, lesquelles il offre representor pardeuant 
iceox siense Docteors^ quant il en sera par eux requis : a qaoy 
par ledit Filesac a este faict response qu'il en communiquera ik 
ladite Faculte ; Et aussi en parlant a Maistre Nicolas Bogue- 
nant Doyen de ladite Faculte, Senieur de la Sorbonne, and 
Cure de la paroisse sainct Benoist : auquel ledict sieur Vigor a 
aussi exhibe lesdites procurations et minuttes^ lequel Bogue- 
nant a iiaict responce qu^il accepte ladite declaration, et qa^il 
la communiquera & Monsieur le Syndic en particulier, et & toute 
la Faculte, si besdng est, dont, et de t^out ce que dessus 
ledit sieur Vigor a requis acte ausdits Notaires qui luy ont 
octroy^ ceatuy, pour seruir et valoir audit sieur Vigor Con- 
seiller, en temps et lieu, ce que de raison. Ge fut faict et 
declare au College de ladite Sorbonne, Fan mil six cents treize, 
le Mardy apres midy trentiesme et dernier iour d^Apuril, 
et ont lesdits sieurs Boguenant, Filesac and Vigor Aduocat, 
signe la minutte des presentes, demeuree vers lehan Chappel- 
lain le ieune, Vvn. desdits Notaires soubssignez : Cestuy pour 
icduy sieur Vigor Aduocat audit nom. Ainsi signe. 

Desqvatrjivatx, 
Chappellain. 



XCVI. Murder detected by a dog. 

London, March 25, 1837. A dog, which had been 9 years in 
a Coffee-house at Paris, M*as observed to seize hold of a parti- 
cular man one evening the moment he entered ; he was so 
gentle, tliat it caused much astonishment ; he manifested a 
most determined vindictiveness towards the man; he was par- 
ted from him, but again attacked him. The individual with 
his brother went to his chamber; the waiter soon afterwards 
heard the man say, ^ How strange that the Dog should recog- 
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nise me 9 years after I murdered his Master ! The Waiter re- 
ported the words, and it was then discovered that the murdered 
person was the brother of the landlord. The story was told in 
a French paper, which arrived on March 14th, as an event, 
which had just occurred. 



XCVII. mtty replies ^c. 

Jan. 15, 1836. Mr Adolphxjs told a story at Me Colks's 
dinner of some person, who, disgusted with the impertinence of 
remarks by some one, who kept saying, ^ Sir, I happen to know,' 
' Sir, I happen to know,' said, ' Sir, you have more fortuitous 
knowledge than any^erson I ever heard of ! ' 

Jan. 16. A butcher's boy and a fishmonger's boy met in the 
street. Said the former, ' How do you do. Cod's head and shoul- 
ders ?' ' How are you. Mutton-chops P ' said the latter. Sia 
Anthony Caemslb who was present, tossed the fishmonger's boy 
half a crown for his clever retort, as Chables Montagu 
informed me. 

Oeo. Btjeges said, that he asked PoiisoN his opinion about 
a passage, and be replied, 'I have not made up my mind.' 

Surges spoke in high terms of a conjectural emendation of 
Dr Bloomfield in his Thucydides, where for tw w^x^flei t?j 
o\{/ffco^ he proposes to read ktfiei, and laughed at a German critic 

lor rejecting it. 



XCVIJI. Black and Oreen. 



London, March 19, 18r37.*-H. G. G, Montague had gre$n 
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tea ; I lied blacL I called him a green-horn, andhe called 
me a black^guard. 



XCIX. Circassia. 



In the Morning-Chronicle of yesterday, in the speech of Lord 
Dudley Stuabt, is a most sublime appeal to Europe against 
BussiAN aggression by the Ciecassians ; transcribe it ; Cir- 
cassian which had never been a part of Turkey, was ceded by 
Turkey to Enssia by the treaty of Adrianople. 



C. Bip(B rum creditur. 

April 14, 1837. Mr. Giles, speaking of the confession of 
Greenacre about the murder of Mrs Hannah Brown, said that 
'the rip was not to be beUeved,' and applied the following 
words from Viegil's Eclogties, 'Ripa non crediimr! 



CI. Otium cum dignitate. 

Me r. C. Paeey told a story of the late John Claek, one 
of the LoEDS of Session in Scotland : he was digging pota- 
toes in his garden, when some friend observed him, and he re- 
marked that he was enjoying his otium cum diggvag a tatoe I 



CII. Anecdote of the Peninsular war. 



SwAN-WiTH*Two Nbcks, Ajprit 18^ 1887i 1 met with Ut 
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Barker, in the Silk-trade at Macclesfield ; he served as a com- 
mon soldier in the Peninsular War undfer the Duke of Wel- 
lington prior to 1810. He spoke of the cruelties exercised by 
the Spanish Generals. Even in the French Army orders were 
given to shoot the wounded British, and those of the British 
Army, who were left behind as in any way unable to march. 
Poor Barker, who was servant to one of the Officers, notwith- 
standing this order, found himself unable to proceed, and lay 
down resigned to his fate. An Officer in his Eegiment, whose 
name was Barker, came up, and having recognised his namesake, 
whom he had employed in some way on some occasion, asked 
him if he could not manage to proceed ? He said that he could 
not. He was reminded of the peremptory orders given by the 
French General, who was advancing : he replied that, let the 
consequence be what it would, he could not possibly march. 
Well, then, said the Officer, can you ride? He thought that 
he could, but would not be able to mount a horse without aid. 
The officer immediately dismounted, called two soldiers to help 
Barker on the horse, and employed one to lead it. The officer 
walked 8 or 9 miles in this way, was afterwards taken prisoner, 
and died in France. Barker wanted to get his discharge from 
the army in 1810, had a letter addressed by the officer of his 
regiment to Lobd Charles Fitzroy at Ampton in Suffolk, was 
most hospitably received by Lord Charles, had a supper given, 
a bed and breakfast in the morning ordered, was sent for into 
the parlour, was told that Lord Charles was only on half-pay, 
but would give a letter to a retired officer at Northampton, 
which would effect his object, was asked what coach-fare he 
paid from Exeter, and when his Lordship learnt that it was 
£1. 7s. GA, he generously gave to him £2. 14s. Od. 



cm. Spots on the sun. 



^pril 29, 1837, For several weeks past a considerubls num- 
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ber of spots have appeared on the sun's disc^ some of whicli 
were very large, with a pennmbral shade aronnd ihem ; others 
were much smaller, and have been in curved or circular groups, 
and sometimes arranged in a line nearly straight. There are at 
present two or three large ones near the eastern limb^ and others 
not so large nearer the west, which may easily be seen with a 
telescope of small magnifying power, and a colored glass to pre- 
vent the strong light from injuring the eye. 



GTV. The Aemy. 

Ap. 29, 1837. Colonel Thompson thus notices the late de* 
bate in a letter to his constituents, dated 19th instant : — As I 
sat behind O'Connell yesterday ( I never ^ Mister ' him), I took 
occasion to pour into the portals of his ears some old military 
stories about Buenos Ayres ; and when he rose, he bolted them 
plain out. This was great luck, in a place where no man has 
a chance of being heard when he wants it, if he stands any 
where between O'Connell and the regular bores of the House ; 
which last are a class of men who can speak when they like^ 
being always called in preference, on the ground of being neces* 
sary evils. Of course I stood by my tackle, and mean to do. 
As there is no knowing where an old soldier nestles, is there no- 
body in your neighbourhood, who about nine of the clock in 
the morning of Sunday, the 5th of July, 1807, heard Major 
Trotter, of the 83d regiment, carry the order down the column 
in which was the right wing of the 95th or Eiflemen, in the 
following words, ^^ Spare the old men, the women, and the 
children, but every man able to bear arms, put him to the bay- 
onet.^' By — (I never swore above twice in my life,) I 
thought of Cottingham. And with this before us, (and what 
is worse, as I shall be able to prove, not repented of,) our 
unfortunate countrymen are to have nice conclusions put on 
them, for not making a war of rosewater against men who have 
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printed themselves assassins, and in the purity of royalist and 
religions exultation cultivate the amiable habit of patting their 
prisoners to death by torture. Thanks to the Tories and 
their friends for all their mercies. 



CV. Wellington and SouU. 

The Oudinanza, a sort of Portuguese Militia, were treated by 
the Prcnch as civilians, and put to death, when they were taken 
with arms in their hands. The D. of Wellington maintained 
that they ought to be treated as soldiers, and wrote to Marshal 
Soult on the subject ; but to the best of his belief and know- 
ledge, — and he thought he had a perfect recollection of the 
matter, -— his Grace never threatened retaliation. 

Lord Mahon's Speech, April 19, 1837. 



CVI. Dr Lesaguliers, ^c. May 3, 1837. 

1. The celebrated De Desaguliees at a large party, met an 
Officer, who particularly addressed himself to the Doctoe, and 
confirmed whatever he said, with an oath. At length the 
Doctor gave this fine rebuke to him : — ^ Sir, you have taken 
every pains to make me ridiculous, if possible, by your pointed 
apologies ; if Gk)d Almighty does not hear you, I assure you 
that I never will tell him.' 

2. Sir W T was remarkable for the keen- 
ness of his wit, and the foulness of his breath. He had been 
out riding one very severe day,and meeting Col. Cutwell at the 
Smyma-Coffee-House, was telling to him, standing right in 
£ront of him, how roughly he had been dealt with by the wind, 
which blew right in his face, when the Colonel coolly said, 
* Then, by God, the north-wind had the worst of it ! ' 
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I saw iliese anecdotes in the Weekly Amusement or ^U' 
BVRQK'Maffazine, 1772. 8vo. 

8. At the KiNG^s Bench Pbison, I met with a Me. Thos 
GiLLiLAND, who was well acquainted with Wm Meeedith 
Esq. of Harley-place, who had the paving of Maeylb-bone 
Paeish, and died worth £70,000. His brother, Geo. Mere- 
dith, was Sueveyoe of Islington ; the Nephew Geoege died 
in Egypt, and wrote the Z^^^Gustavus Adolphus ; the wi- 
dow of the brother enjoys the property worth £100,000. He 
says that Th. Tayloe was a dram-drinker latterly. Me. Gil- 
LiLAND met Dt Pare at Hoene Tooke's. He says H. Tookb 
had a pension of £700 a year from a gentleman of large for- 
tune, who lived in Wimpole or Dbvonshiee-Steebt, and 
whom he considers to have been Heney Constantine Jen- 
nings. When TooKE was asked bv the Commissioners of the 
Income-TAx at Brentford about his Income, his reply was, that 
there were three modes of raising an income, — You may beg, 
borrow, and steal : I get my income by none of the three, '— 
what I have, is given to me. 

Mr GiLLiLAND met Dr Parr at the house of a sculptor, called 
Gagee, who was making a bust of Chaeles James Pox ; Pare 
took off his wig, and asked if his head was not like Pox's, the 
only head which he wished his to resemble. Mr G. told him 
that his own head was a good one, and he need not look for 
any resemblance. 

When Paee was at Colchestee-School, a Lady who lived 
in the neighbourhood, had a spoiled son, about 14, who was 
under Pare and who chose to play truant, lying in bed, etc. 
He apologised to his mother for his conduct by saying that he 
had 9i fistula ; his mother did not know what that meant, but 
the medical man should see him. The boy was sent to School. 
Pare gave to him a flogging ; when he came back, his mother 
asked him if he had not been flogged ? The boy hung down 
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his head^ and looked sheepish; the medical man came in^ and 
asked him about the fistula, when the boy very cleverly said, 
' Oh ! 1 have been cut for it ! ' 

Parr once asked Mr Gilliland to shew Mr Mainwaring to 
him ; he was pointed out, — Parr eyed him, and said, ' What 
poverty of intellect ! ' 

Mr Gilliland was the author of a pamphlet called Diamofid 
cut diamond (in reply to a Letter of Mr Jefferies the Silver- 
smith addressed to the Prince Regent,) in vindication of the 
Prince fiegent, who gave to him 500 guineas for it. 

It should seem that he has also a pension of £400 a year 
from the Prince Eegent, secured by a crown-grant. 

Mary Ann Clarke wrote a book called The Rival Princes, 
which bore her name indeed, but was written by Mr Gilliland ^ 
there was, afterwards, another book put forth by her, and Mr 
G., who however did not write it, was employed to buy up the 
work; he was commissioned and gave to her £10, 000 with a 
Pension of £400 a year to herself, to be continued to two daugh- 
ters in succession ; he received 3000 copies, was directed to burn 
them, and read one of them through, while the fire was at work. 

He had an original Letter from Lady Douglas, or Lady 
Elgin, and has a copy of it now, in . . 



• t 



CVIL Elknborough, Porson, 8fc, 

King's Bench Prison, May 7, 1837. Mr Gilliland says 

that, when the late Lord Ellenborough, who was a severe Judge, 

was dining with the Marquis of Lansdowne, he said to the 

Marquis that he would tr^ another slice of beef ; If you do, my 

Lord, whispered Tom Moore, it will be Hun^ Beef! 

12 
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Poraon, as a Mr Charles James of St JoWs College s 
bet a wager that he could make a rhime to anything: 
was proposed that he should make trial of the Latin ger. 
in dum, when Porson said^ 

Dido found JEneoB did not come, 
Dido wept, and was Di— do — dum[b.] 

When the great Prince to Dido did not come, 
She mourned in silence, and was Di — do— dum.* 

Mr Gilliland says that Lord Hutchinson, afterwards Lo. 
Donoughmore, the successor of Abercrombie in ^gypt, wro 
all the Letters of the Prince Regent to his father. 



CVIII, Oillilandy Sheridan, 8fc.* 

King's Bench Prison, May 18, 1837. Mr Gilliland did 
write the Rival Princes, 2 Vols 8vo, published in the name 
of Mrs Mary Anne Clarke ; in the copy, which he lent to me 
to read, he had scratched out the name, and substituted 
his own. 

He also wrote the Dramatic Mirror, 2 Vols, in which he 
has inserted many amusing anecdotes, and for the copyright 
of which he received £300. 

He says that he was with Sheridan, when he fell down 
drunk in the gutter; people passing by crowded round him, 
and one of the party enquired his name, when he repUed, 
*' Wilberforce, Member of the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice ! '' He was with all due honor put into a coach, and 



* I have leen a much more harmonious couplet, expressing the same idea. 
When Dido's love to Dido would not come, 
She mourned in silence and was Di-do-dum [b]. 
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dispatched to Mr WUberforce^s residence at Kensington-Gore. 

Sheridan was passing along Charing Cross, when a man 
was standing in the pillory for sodomy ; a carriage, containing 
a lady and her daughter, could not proceed from the pressure 
of the crowd ; they perceived Mr Sheridan, whom they knew, 
— beckoned to him and asked what was the matter. Sheridan 
hesitated, — was pressed for an answer by the ladies, who pleaded 
the natural curiosity of women, — and at length said that he 
was put there for doing what he ought not to have done, and 
lor not doing what he ought to have done. 

A Quaker, who was a single man, had a maid-servant of the 
same religious fraternity. She was very amorous and anxious 
to marry her master ; he gave no encouragement to her, but her 
passion increased to such a degree, that she at length lay down 
on his bed, when he was in it. He was a pure Joseph, and 
refused; The Society heard of it, and he was called to account ; 
he explained, when one of the Quakers drily said, '' He is con- 
victed on his own confession,^' which produced a smile even 
among the gravities assembled therein. 

This anecdote was told to me by George Merrell, a Quaker 
whom I met in the prison. 



CIX. i&> F. Burdett, K Toohe ^c. 

May 27, 1837. In the Globe of to-day it is slated that 
Home Tooke distrusted his pupil Sir Francis Burdett, having 
observed certain aristocratic and Tory tendencies, which have 
recently developed themselves in an extraordinary manner ; he 
complained of it to his acquaintance. 

Mr Moore, a surgeon, generally called Dr Moore, who is a 
prisoner in the Bench, says that the Kev. Dr Shepherd, of 
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Liverpool, was with Home Tooke at Wimbleton 3 weeks before 
his death. He had been reading or talking to Tooke about that 
far distant country, from which no traveller returns. ' Well/ 
said Horne, ' I do not doubt what you say about that fine coun- 
try, but I must confess that I had rather be here/ He died three 
minutes afterwards. 

The Bev Mr Bowes of Chilwell, (in Lancashire, I think) 
bet a wager that he could preach extempore to the satisfaction 
of those, with whom he laid the wager, and of t^e congregation, 
on any text, which was handed to him, when he was in the 
pulpit. Accordingly at the time appointed a text was handed 
to him, which was sometUng like this : — ^ Let him that saveth 
others, save himself.' A htdicrous effect was given to the text 
because S with Mr Bowes was always pronounced Sh. He 
preached a most pathetic Sermon about our Saviour, caused 
one gentleman, whose feelings were too much excited, to leave 
the Church, and won his wager. This was about 1 7 89, 1 think. 
The celebrated Lavater's nephew, John Caspar Lavater, heard 
of this feat, and told it to his Uncle, who said that he had done 
the very same thing before the Grand Duke of Baden, from a 
text handed to him, ' God made the world out of nothing.' 
The Grand Duke was so highly delighted with the Sermon, 
that he made him a very handsome present, 100 Louis. 

When the late Mr Bothschild left Manchester in 1800, Mr 
M. refused to take from him a Bill for £25 at 2 months ; yet 
6 weeks after he contracted for the Loan of 25 millioDS. 



ex. Anna's grave. 

1. 

I wish I was where Anna lies ; 
For I am sick of lingering here. 
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And every hour Affliction cries, 

'' Gt), and partake her humble bier/^ 

2. 
I wish I could ; for, when she died, 

I lost my all, and life has proved 
Since that sad hour a dreary void, 

A waste unlovely, and unlov'd. 

3. 

But who, when I am iwm'i to clay. 

Shall duly to her grave repaii. 
And pluck the ragged moss away. 

And weeds, that have no business there ? 

4. 
And who with pious hand shall bring 

The flowers she cherish'd, snow-drops cold. 
And violets that unheeded spring. 

To scatter o'er her hallow'd mould ? 

5. 

And who, while memory loves to dwell 

Upon her name for ever dear. 
Shall feel his heart with passion swell. 

And pour the bitter, bitter tear ? 

6. 
I did it, and, would fate allow. 

Should visit still — should still deplore. 
Bat health and strength have left me now. 

And I, alas ! can weep no more. 

7. 
Take then, sweet maid, this simple strain. 

The last I offer at thy shrine : 
Thy grave must then undeck'd remain. 

And all thy memory fade with mine. • 

8. 
Encompassed in an AngeFs frame 
An Angel's virtues lay. 



I 
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Too soon did heaven assert its sway^ 

And bore its own away. 

9. 
My Anna's worthy my Anna's cliarms. 

To me no more return ; 
What then shall fill these widow'd armsf 

Ah 1 me^ my Anna's Urn. 

10. 
Each rural scene my Anna lov'd 

Around her peaceful cot^ 
Contentment dwelt within our hearts. 

So happy was our lot. 

11. 
But Anna's gone — and sweet content 

Shall never more return ; 
You ne'er will find it, flattering heart. 

But in my Anna's Urn. 

12. 
Around its base, to deck a sod 

FU rifle all my bower, 
Thfe woodbine, jessamine, myrtle, rose. 

And every fragrant flower. 

13; 
At eve when Phoebus quits the plain. 

And at his first return, 
Tou'U find me watering with my tears 

The shrubs round Anna's Urn. 



H' t 



CXI. Spectacles, Orthodoxy. 

A cevtain peevish gentleman had lost his spectacles; his 
host bade him have a good heart, for, if it continued 
raining all night, he would find them in the morning, 
Nocte pluit tota, redeunt spectacula mane. 
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''I have heard frequent use, (said the late Lord Sandwich, 
in a debate on the Test-laws,) of the words Orthodoxy and 
Eeterodoxy ; but I confess myself at a loss to know precisely 
what they mean. Orthodoxy, my Lord, (said Warburton, 
in a whisper,) Orthodoxy is my doxy, — Heterodoxy is another 
man^s doxy/' Pkiestley's Memoirs 1, 872. 

See Eobert Eobinson's Works 1. p. CLTI. 



CXn. Smith — Cv/rran. 

Eliot Smith, the good-natured and bland auctioneer and 
upholsterer of Cambridge, is a man of immense corporeal rotun- 
dity, which caused the following epigram to be written by a 
student of the University, 

If FLESH be GRASS, as some folks say, 
Eliot Smith's a load of hat ! ' 

CuRRAN, the Irish orator, was walking lu Dublin with the 
late Lord Castlereagh, and on approaching the house of parha- 
ment — his Lordship said, ' Egad, Cueran, how miserable our 
old house looks ! ^ 'Aye, aye,' replied Curran, ' it is usual for 
murderers to be afraid of ghosts/ 

During Cubjian's last illness some person observed to him 
^ that he had got a bad cough.' He said ' that he did not 
know how that could be, for he had been practising all night/ 



CXITL We are Seven. 

1. 

A simple child, dear Brother Jim, 
That lightly draws its breath. 
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And feels its life in every limb. 
What should it know of death ? 

2. 

I met a little cottage-girl : 

She was eight years old, she said -■ 

Her hair was thick with many a curl. 
That clustered round her head. 

3. 

She had a rustic, woodland air^ 

And she was wildly clad : 
Her eyes were fair, and very fair. 

Her beauty made me glad. 

4. 
" Sisters, and Brothers, little Maid, 
* '' How many may you be ? " 
''How many? Seven in all,'' she said. 
And wondering looked at me : 

5. 

"And where are they ? I pray you tell : " 

She answered, '' Seven are we, 
"And two of us at Conway dwell, 

" And two are gone to sea ; 

6. 
'' Two of us in the Church-yard lie, 

" My Sister, and my Brother, 
"And in the Church-cottage, I 

" Dwell near them with my Mother." 

7. 
" You say that two at Conway dwell, 

" And two are gone to sea, 
" Yet you are seven ; I pray you tell, 

" Sweet Maid, how this may be ? '' 

8. 
Then did the little Maid reply : 
Seven Boys and Girls are we : 



€( 
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Two of us in the Church-yard lie. 
Beneath the Church-yard tree/' 

9. 

^'Tou run about, my little Maid, 

Tour limbs they are alive : 
K two are in the Church-yard laid. 

Then ye are only five/' 

10. 
''Their graves are green, they may be seen,'' 

The little Maid replied, 
''Twelve steps, or more, from my Mother's door, 

And they are side by side. 

11. 

My stockings there I often knit^ 

My 'kerchiefs there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground I sit, 

1 sit, and sing to tbem : 

12. 
And often, after sun-set. Sir, 

"When it is hght and fair, 
I take my little porringer. 

And eat my supper there. 

13. 

The first, that died, was little Jane ; 

In bed she moaning lay. 
Till God releas'd her of her pain. 

And then she went away. 

14. 

So in the Church-yard she was laid ; 

And all the summer dry. 
Together round her grave we played. 

My Brother John, and I. 

15 

And, when the ground was white with snow, 

And I could run and slide, 
13 
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My Brother John was forced to go. 

And he lies by her side/' 

16. 
" How many are you then," said I, 

" If they two are in heaven ? '' 
The little maiden did reply : 

" Master ! we are seven/' 

17. 
" Bat they are dead, those two are dead ! 

Their spirits are in heaven:" 
Twas throwing words away; for still 

The little Maid would have her will. 
And said, " Nay, we are seven ! " 



CXrV. Anecdotes of the Rev. T. Barker. 

He was once in company with an officer, who had let out 
that he had killed a gentleman of Ipswich in a duel ; Mr Bar- 
ker invited him to dine with him on the following day, Sunday, 
that he might hear him preach. The invitation was accepted, 
but when Mr B. ascended the pulpit, and gave out his text, 
with a slight variation from the received version, ' Wilt thou 
slay me as thou didst the Ijmoichian (Mgyptian) yesterday ? ' 
the officer was thunderstruck. 

He had once a very rich manure heap, and used to say that 
the farmers of Cherry-Burton were so eager to get possession 
it, that they offered to eat one half of it, if he would give the 
other half to them. 

He had a female servant, who married a man that was shortly 
after the mamage chosen to serve in the militia. His intimacy 
with Mr Bethel], who was the Colonel of the Eegiment, induced 
him to try to get the husband excused from serving; he accor- 
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dingly proceeded to Mr Bethell^s seat at Bise^ and^ as the Colo- 
nel was at Scarborough^ proceeded thither^ and succeeded in 
effecting his object. As he was enteriDg the Eectory^ on his 
return to Cherry-Burton, his man-servant met him at the gate, 
and said with a woeful countenance, 'Lord, Sir, I have some 
bad news to tell you, the haystack hdiS /alien down.' ' Never 
heed,* replied Mr Babkeb, ' I have some ^ood news to jorejp it 
up, — I have got the man off.' 

He was highly amused with a httle boy of the village, who 
had done him some small service, and whom he invited into his 
parlour, that he might reward him with a glass of wine, and a 
biscuit ; he poured out a glass of wine, and taking a biscuit 
out of a saucer, was going to restore it to the cubbard, when 
the boy looked up and said, ' You need not to cubbard them, I 
shall want some more/ 

He was told by a gentleman in anger that his ^oton protecj;^- 
ed him, but Mr Barker replied, ' Sir, you He, it protects you 
and not me/ 



CXIV. Ti^er^boy, ^c. 

G. W. M. Reynolds had a tiger-boy about eleven years of 
age, an imaginative genius ; his master found three or four 
knives and forks, rusted in the garden; he asked him how 
that came to pass ? 'Lord bless you. Sir,' said he, ' those mis- 
chievous ducks, if I do but leave them a minute, fetch the arti- 
cles away, and bury them in the soil ! ' When the ducks were 
killed, he very coolly said to his master, ' The ducks. Sir, will 
now steal no more knives and forks ! ' When he was one day 
sent to Mr Thoms's printing-office, he staid four hours, and 
when Mr Reynolds asked him why he had been so long ? ' Why, 
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Sir/ replied he^ ' as fast as I went forward^ the wind blew me 
back again 1 ^ 

The elder daughter of E. H. Barker, when she was about 
ten years of age, observed in a remote comer of a field some re* 
mains of snow, though the snow had disappeared from eveiy 
other part of the ground ; and she said playfully, ' Lady lin- 
ger, with her white finger/ 



CXVI. ArckbiaAop Herring. 

Archbishop Herring had the Living of Barley in Norfolk, 
where lived Sir Peter Soame, who was annoyed by the Arch- 
bishop being too good a shot. To get rid of him, he silently 
pushed the Archbishop^s promotion and succeeded in getting 
for him the Living of St Giles, which required residence, and 
took him away from Barley. Herring suspected (or was told 
by a third person,) to whom he was indebted for the advance* 
ment, and humorously toasted his patron. Sir Peter Soame, 
who was told of this, chagrined at it, and said that Herring 
was as great a fool as the Archbishop [who gave the Living 
to him.] 

G. A. Browne told this to me. 

Query Is St Giles's in the gift of the Archbishop P 



cxvn. 

To get forward, get forward ; this simply I mean, 
He stands fair for a Bishop, who once is a Dean. 
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CXVIII. Sheridan. 

A party of Shebidan's friends insisted on seeing him to his 
home, when he was very tipsy. When they reached the street, 
leading to the Square, in which he lived, he required them to 
leave him ; they did so, but after they had proceeded a short 
distance, turned round, and saw him standing where they had 
left him, and using his umbrella like a person, who is counting 
objects before him. They said, ' What on earth, Shekby, are 
fou about? ' 'Do you not see,' said he, 'that all the houses in 
the Square are going round and round P Well, I am waiting 
till mine comes by, and then I shall just step in/ 



CXIX. Epitaph on Matthew Price. 

Lo, here, good reader, by your leave. 
Beneath this stone lies Matthew Prior ; 

The son of Adam and of Eve, 

Let Bourbon or N^assau go higher ! 



CXX. A Ptmtan. 

"Here follows the Desc^ption of a Puritan, (as they are 
low termed,) by profane Pftpists and Atheists, etc. 

Long hath it vext our learned age to scan, 

Who rightly might he termed a Puritan. 
A Puritan, hoth Layicke and Divine, 

I will according to my skill define. 
A Puritan is he that, when he prayes, 

His rowling eyes up to the heavens doth rayse. 
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A Puritan is he that cannot fare 

To decke his round head with a honnet square, 
Whose Turkey rohe, in his faire furred traine 

Ahove his anckle, tumeth up againe : 
That at his helt a huffe-clad Bihle heares, 

Stampt with the true Genevah characters: 
Whose thin-heat volume scometh to admit 

The hastard monuments of humane writ : 
Whose haire and ruffes daie not his eares exceed; 

That on high Saints* dayes weares his working weed : 
That crosses each doth hate save on his pence, 

And loathes the puhlicke rope of pennitence : 
That in his censure each alike gainsay es, 

Poets in pulpits, holy writ in playes, 
Roodes in the windows, and the marriage-ring, 

The churching, vaile and midwives christening. 
A Puritan is he that listeth not to pray 

'Gainst thunder in the coldest winter day. 
A Puritan is he that quite denyes 

The help of Angels to a henefice : 
That cannot hrooke a deputy, to serve 

And feed himselfe, hut let his people starve : 
That loves alike an organ in a quire. 

As th' elephant delights a swine to hear : 
That never in his life did kneele hefore 

The gate of a Cathedrall-chancell dore. 
A Puritan is he that cannot dine 

Nor sup without a douhle grace divine. 
A Puritan is he that through the yeare 

Two Lords day sermons doth either preach or heare. 
A Puritan is he that will not lend 

A gamefull oath to his distressed friend. 
A Puritan is he that for no need 

Will serve the time, and great men's humors feed : 
That doth the selfe-accusing oath refuse : 

That hates the ale-house, and a stage, and stews. 
A Puritan is he, whose austere life 

Will not admit a mistris, and a wife : 
That when his hetters sweare, doth hite the lip. 

Nor will he drunken for good-fellowship. 
That wisheth for the amendment of the hest, 

Blames the least ill, and doth the worst detest. 
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Reader, if such be term'd a Puritan, 

God made me wise, and thee an honest man. 

Extracted From " A Dialogue, wherein is plainly layd open 
the tyrannicall dealing of Lord Bishops against Gods Children, 
PubHshed by the worthy Gentleman, Dr. Martin Mar-Prelat, 
Doctor in all the Paculties, Piimat and Metropohtan, Beprinted 
in the Time of the Parliament, A. D. 1640. 4to/' 



CXXI. A 8EUM0N ON THE WORD ''MaLT*' FBJEACHED 

m AN HOLLOW TREE. 

The Eeverend Mr Dodd, a very worthy minister who lived a 
few miles from Cambridge, had rendered himself obnoxious to 
many Cantabs by frequently preaching against drunkenness : 
several of whom meeting him on a journey determined to make 
him preach in an hollow tree, which was near the road side. 

Accordingly, addressing him with great apparent poUteness, 
they asked him if he had not lately preached much against 
drunkenness. On his replying in the affirmative, they insisted 
that he should now preach from a t-ext of their choosing. In 
vain did he remonstrate on the unreasonableness of expecting 
him to preach without study, and in such a place : they were 
determined to take no denial, and the word Malt was given him 
by way of text, on which he immediately delivered himself as 
follows. 

Beloved I Let me crave your attention. I am a little man, 
come at a short warning to preach a short sermon, from a short 
subject, in an unworthy pulpit, to a small congregation. 

Beloved, my text is MaU : I cannot divide it into words, it 
being but one, nor into syllables, it being but one ; I must of 
necessity therefore divide it into letters, which I find to be 
these four, MALT. 



I 
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My beloved^ M is Moral; A is Allegorical; L Littml; 
T Theological. The Moral is set forth to teach yon drunkards 
good manners : therefore M Masters, A All of yon, L lis- 
ten, T To my text. The Allegorical is when one thing is 
spoken and another meant. Th thing spoken of is Malt, the 
thing meant is the juice of Malt, which you Cantabs make yom 
M Master, A your Apparel, L your Liberty, and T your Trust. 
The Theological is according to the effects that it works, and 
these I find to be of two kinds : first in this world. Secondly in 
the world to come. The effects, that it works in this world, 
are in some M Murder, in others A Adultery, in all L loose- 
ness of manners, in some T Treason. The effects it works in the 
world to come, are M Misery, A Anguish, L Lamentation, and 
T Torment, and so mnch for this time and text. 

I shall improve this first by way of exhortation. M Masters 
A All of you, L Leave off, T Tippling. Or secondly, by way 
of excommunication : M Masters, A All of you, L Look for 
T Torment. Thirdly by way of caution. Take this : a drunk- 
ard is the annoyance of modesty, the spoil of civility, the de- 
struction of reason, the brewer^s agent, the alehouse^s benefactor, 
his wife's sorrow, his children's trouble, his own shame, his 
neighbour's scoff, a walking swill bowl, the picture of a beast, 
and the monster of a man. Now to Qod, &c. 

He then concluded in the usual form, and the young men, 
pleased with his ingenuity, not only sincerely thanked him, but 
absolutely profited more by his short and whimsical sermon 
than by any serious discourse they had ever heard. 



CXXIL EpiGRAJf ON Elphinstone's Translation of 

Maetial's Epigrams : 

Thou, whom poetry abhors. 
Whom prose has turned out of doors, 
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Heard'st thou that groan, — proceed no further, 
'Twas laurelled Martial roaring murder. 

Poems ascribed to R. Burns, the A)rrshire Bard, Not contained in 
any Edition of his Works hitherto published, Glasgow, 1801, 8vo. p. 54. 



CXXIII. Sjietonitis. 

Dr Philemon Holland, the translator of Livy, Pliny, and 

Suetonius, had this epigram written on him, 

Philemon with's Translations doth so fill us. 
He will not let Suetonius be Tranquillus. 

John Aubrey's Letters written by Eminent Persms, Lond. 
1813. V. 2. P. 2. p. 397. 



CXXIV. ErsEne— Buckles. 

One of the happiest hits ever made at the Bar was made at 
Erskine in the days of his renown. He was arguing on a pa- 
tent right relative to some new kind of buckles ; his opponent, 
MiNGAY, strongly contended that the invention was worth no- 
thing. Erskine started up, and said in a solemn tone:, — 'I 
said, and say again, that oar ancestors would have looked on 
this invention as singularly ingenious, — ^they would have been 
astonished at these buckles.' ^ Gentlemen of the Jury,' said 
MiNGAY, with equal solemnity, * 1 say nothing of my ancestors ; 
but I am convinced that my learned friend's ancestors would 
have been much more astonished at his shoes and stockings' 
The Court burst into a roar. May 28, ] 837. 



14 
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CXXV. Percival — Shepherd, 8fc. 

King's Bench May 27, 1 837. I had much conversatic^^ 
with Me Moore. Edward Percival, I believe the Cleric^*^ 
son of Dr Percival of Manchester, was a pupil of Dr Shepher^^ 
of Liverpool, who was a very strict disciplinarian ; Edward ha^3 
received too many proofs of it not to harbour with his disposl — 
tion a though t of revenge. He heard that the ^^ Life of Poggio ' "^ 
was forthcoming; got possession of a copy as soon as i 
appeared, wrote a Critique for the Edinburgh, of which a No-^ 
was just coming out, and to the great surprise and annoyance 
of Shepherd sent to him a Manuscript copy of the Critique 
in his own hand, and with his name attached; a few days 
afterwards the Critique itself appeared. Shepherd's book was 
shelved, — he lost £1500, — and was sorely grieved. 

He told a pleasant story of a gentleman at Liverpool, who 
was observed to pocket a silver-spoon; another gentleman, 
who observed it, immediately took a spoon, and put it in the 
front-button-holes of his coat; a third gentleman asked the 
latter why he did that ? when he replied that he had as much 
right to do that, as the gentleman had to put a spoon in his 
pocket. 

Taylor, the WniTWORTH-Doctor, was a Farrier, or Veteri- 
nary Surgeon, — not a Blacksmith. 

Mr Davies, a Clerical prisoner in the Bench, told to me 
that Major Aubrey wrote the little book on Whist, adverti- 
sed as written by Major A — ^ and also wrote the httle book 
on Politeness or Good-breeding, (some such title,) by 'AycoyoV. 
He was a very good-natured man; one night at Graham's he 
lost £35,000, went to see a friend in Oxfordshire, told his 
friend that he must not expect to see him again for 12 months. 
However, he reappeared in a week, driving up in a carriage 
and four ; when his friend expressed surprise. It is all right. 
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says he, now,— I won £40,000 the other night. He died 
some time aga. 

Mr Davies succeeded to Mr Heber's rooms at Oxford. 
He intimated that there were other matters against him' 
besides that of Hartshorne. 

CoPLESTONE was travelling in a Coach, and had with him 
a Portmanteau or Trunk with his name on it ; a fellow passen- 
ger observed this, and began talking to him about his Sermons 
on Predestination. Coplestone saw the nature of the man, 
and tried in vain to stop the conversation by saying that a 
Stage-coach was not the right place for theological discussion. 
The man persevered, and declared that he quite agreed with the 
Bishop. But, said the Bp., I omitted one argument, which I 
ought to have introduced : — What was that ? Toy 8'aTajx«i/3o. 
ftevo^, X. T. X. replied theBp. — Aye, very true, says the fellow- 
traveller. Me Davies learnt the story from Me. Deane^ 
Head of one of the Colleges in Oxfoed. 

He mentioned the case of Geey Bennett. The man who 
made the charge, wanted to proceed against him on the Sun- 
day ; there was just time for the Magistrate to give a hint to 
him ; he treated the charge with great levity, but the Magistrate 
said that it was a serious charge, must be dealt with accor- 
dingly, and if Me G. B. were not perfectly conscious of inno- 
cence, he had better bolt before 1 of the clock next morning. 
Accordingly he did dissappear. 

He says that James White, a Scotchman, wrote part of the 
'^Noctes Ambrosianse*' in Blackwood's Magazine. 

Me Mooee says that Old Anthony Hinton is still living, 
aged 94 or 95, and his brother, a Clergyman, is with him. 
He is the very person, who is mentioned in the Notices of 
Eugene Aeam, and he has promised to apply for information. 
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He thinks that Dr John Johnstone died worth £50,000. I^^ 
says that, if you throw an apple at a man, he closer his legs '^^ 
catch it ; if you throw it at a woman, she opens her legs €:^^ 
catch it [in her lap.] 



The other night, Geo. Merrel, the Quaker draper, who 
in the prison, was getting the worst of an argument with Kow 
land, his fellow-prisoner, about eels, their properties, an 
habits, and mode of generation ; a small pause ensued, when IZ 
said,— " I will tell you what, Mr MBRRiji, you are now on 
slippery ground,'' which produced a roar of laughter, and 
dosed the subject. 



CXXVI. The Burial of &e J. Moore. 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note. 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
Cer the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night. 
The sods with our bayonets turning ; 

By the struggling moonbeam's misty light 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast. 

Nor in sheet or in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest. 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said. 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead^ 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 
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We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed. 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his 
And we far away on the billow ! [head. 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone. 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him, — 

But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done. 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
IVom the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone. 
But we left him alone with his glory ! 

The author of this beautiful and deservedly celebrated poem 
was the B,ev. Charles Wolfe : it was for a long time ascribed to 
Lord Byron ; but the latter disclaimed the authorship, and it 
was at last attributed to its true author. The works of the 
Rev. C. Wolfe have been published in one volume : but they 
contain nothing of value except this poem— a rare instance of 
a poet concentrating all his powers for a single effort and that 
effort so short. [E. H. B. 1837.] 



CXXVII. Mrs Clarh, 8fc. 

When the notorious Mary Ann Clakke was a witness in a 
cause, the fiippaut counsel, who was cross-examining her, asked. 
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' Under whose protection are you now ? ' she replied, 'Under 
the protection of his Lordship on the Bench/ 

The Corps of Volunteers was commanded by Colonel Ersline 
[the late Lord Erskine] : the Earl of Harrington reviewed it, 
and as he passed along the line^ said, 'The Law Association, 
Sir ? ' ' Yes, my Lord/ Not a word more. Harrington said, 
' I never knew lawyers so silent before/ ' No pay ^ my Lord/ 
said Erskine. 

A carpenter of Bolton, who was very sick, sent for the clergy- 
man of the parish, to pray with him ; there was much said 
about heaven, when the carpenter said drily, 'Aye, heaven 
may be as fine a place as you say it is, but Old England 
for me ! ' 



CXXVIIL Black Prince, 8fc. 

Me Bodd says that there is a discrepancy in the Historians 
about Edw. the Black Prince, and the Battle of Foictiers as to 
the 'loss of teeth;' I did not quite understand him. He 
remarked that such a discrepancy unexplained might throw 
discredit on the whole narrative. The Spanish Historians 
deny the fact of the cruelties alleged against Peter, king of 
Castile. 

Curran the Orator at a French Hotel was charged high for 
a bad dinner; he mortified French vanity by saying that 
France was a strange country, where a man could get only a 
Bill for his dinner. 

At the examination of some boys at a Sunday-School, one 
question was. What do you believe in ? 'I believe in God the 
Father/ You ? ' In God the Son.' Ton ? ' The boy who be- 
lieves in the Holy Ghost, is ill ! ' 
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CXXIX. Br Mountague, 

''Dr Mountague, Chaplain to King James I, waiting upon 
his Majesty, when he was walking in St James's Park, the King 
told the Doctor ' that he was more troubled how to dispose of 
the Bishopric of London (then void,) than he was of anything 
in his life, for there are many, that make for it with so strong 
an interest, that I know not,' said the King, ' to whom to give 
it/ The DocTOE told his Majesty ' that, if he had faith, he 
might easily dispose of it/ ' Do you take me for an infidel ? * 
said the King. ' No, please your Majesty,' said the Doctoe, 
'but I say, if your Majesty had faith, you might remove this 
mountain,' (clapping his hand upon his breast,) ' into the sea.' 
The King was so well pleased with the humour^ that he said^ 
' By my sol, man, thou shalt have the bishopric,' and so he had 
it, and enjoyed it." 

W. DB Bbitainb's Humane Prudence^ Lond. 1693. 12mo 
p. 221. 



CXXX. JhcAess of Hamilton. 

1. The Duchess of Hamilton, speaking of the invasion, and 
of the propriety of being prepared for coming events, asked the 
Marquis of Huntley what trade he would take up ? Oh, said 
he, I will manufacture garters for the ladies. "Why, then, said 
she, you will soon be above your business. 

2. The Duchess, when Miss Hamilton and very young, was 
warned by her mother lest she should fall into the dam, but 
said in reply, "I will be damned, if I do." 
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CXXXI. Fox and Pitt. 

*' On this point he might quote the dictum of Geobge m, 
and in the course of a long reign^ it was the only bon mot he 
had been ever known to utter. Geobge III said that he 
believed Mr Pitt was generally in the right; he beheved that 
Mr Fox was occasionally in the right; but when both Mr 
Pitt and Mr Fox agreed on the same pointy then he was sure 
they were both in the wrong/' 

Lord Stanhope's Speech, Morn. Chron., June 28, 1837. 



CXXXII. The Dying Sailor by Peter Pindae. 

Now the rage of battle ended. 

And the French for mercy call. 
Death no more in smoke and thunder 

Bode upon the vengeful ball : 
Yet what brave and loyal heroes 

Saw the morning rise so bright. 
Ah ! condemned by cruel fortune 

Ne'er to see the star of night : 
From the main deck to the quarter 

Strewed with limbs, and wet with blood. 
Poor Tom Halliard, pale and wounded, 

Crawl'd where his brave captain stood : 
" Tell me. Captain, tell me truly 

Ere from life T pass away ; 
Have I done a seaman's duty 

On this great and glorious day ? " 
'^ Ah ! brave Tom," the Captain answer'd : 

" Thou a sailor's part hast done, 
I revere thy wounds with sorrow, 

Wounds, by which our glory's won." 
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'' Thanks, my Captain, life is ebbing 

Fast from my deep-wounded heart. 
But oh ! grant one little favour 

Ere I from the world depart : 
Bid some kind and trusty sailor. 

When Fm numbered with the dead, 
For my dear and constant Catharine 

Cut a lock from this poor head : 
Bid him to my Catharine give it. 

Saying hers alone I die ! 
Kate will keep the mournful present. 

And embalm it with a sigh ! 
Bid him, too, this Letter carry. 

Which Tve penned with parting breath ; 
Kate will keep the mournful message. 

When my hand is cold in death ! '* 
'' That I wil V' rephed the Captain, 

''And be ever Catharine's friend/* 
*' Ah ! my good and kind commander. 

Now my pains and sorrows end/' 
Mute toward his Captain weeping 

Tom upraised a thankful eye ; 
Grateful then, his foot embracing, 

Sunk with Kate on his last sigh. 
Now in his white hammock shrouded 

By the kind and pensive crew. 
As he dropped into the ocean. 

All burst out, "Poor Tom, adieu ! " 
Who, that saw a scene so mournful. 

Could without a tear depart. 
He must have a savage nature. 

Pity never warm'd his heart ! 



15 
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CXXXIII. EXTEACTS 

From a Common-Place Book, which helonged to Charles 

Phelps, Vicar of South Lynn, who prohably died in 1783. 

Richards has made some use of it in his History of Lynn. It 

was lent to me by the Rev. Stephen Allen of Lynn. 

" Dr Thackeray, who keeps a school at Harrow on the Hill, 
has one Uving and 14 children; a man bred at Eaton, and a 
great scholar in the Eaton-way, and a good one every way ; a 
true Whig, and proud to be so by some special marks of in- 
tegrity. He was candidate for the headship of King's, and 
would have beat all men but George, and George too, if Sir R. 
W. had not made George's promotion a point. Since this dis- 
appointment he took the school at Harrow to educate his own 
and other people's children, where he has performed all along 
with great reputation. The Bishop of W. never saw this man in 
his life ; but had heard so much good of him, that he re- 
solved to serve him, some way or other, if ever he could ; but 
said nothing to any body. On Friday last he sent for this Dr 
T., and when he c^me into the room, my Lord gave him a 
parchment, and told him he had long heard of his good charac- 
ter, and long been afraid he should never be able to give him 
serviceable proof of the good opinion he had conceived of him . 
that, what he had put info his hands, was the Archdeaconry of 
Surrey, which he hoped would be acceptable to him, as he might 
perform the duty of it yearly, at the time of his leisure at the 
Easter-holidays. Dr T. was surprised and overcome with this 
extraordinary manner of doing him a favour, that he was very 
near fainting, as he was giving him institution, 'Tis £130 a 
year, with dependencies that may bring him in a deal of 
money. 1756." 

'^ I am afraid if B — tt mounts the pulpit, the congregation 
may be in the same case as Hugh Peters's, whose face set one 
half a crying and his a — the other half laughing." 

Note in the book: — ^'Quere Dr Butts, Bp. of Norwich 
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and afterward of Ely, whose daughter the late Dr Henry Owen 
married. See art. H. Owen in Aikin's Biogr. V. 7.*^ 

'* I conjecture that it was Bott, an opponent of Warburton, 
a clergyman of some note in his time, who had preferment near 
Norwich, I think, Spixworth.^' Stephen Allen. 

'' Dr J — k — n was Fellow of Magdalen in Oxford, and went 
frequently to Abington, a market-town 5 miles off; was a good 
customer to the landlady at the Ked-Lion, and brought others 
that spent their money freely. But, as time went on, he was 
pretty deep in her debt, and she by dunning him made the debt 
a matter of talk. In this state of resentment, on his part, for 
the publication of his slackness of pay, he went to Abington 
one day, resolved to pay the debt. The landlady was gone out 
to a lying-in visit, in her best clothes, and had left her common 
apparel in a chamber adjoining to the dining room. J — n saw 
them, dressed himself in them, and then opened a sash-window 
and stood shewing his bare backside at the window to all the 
town, who took it and reported it to be the landlad/s. 1757.'' 



CXXXIV. Chamber9 — Symmons. 

The Fleet, June 29, 1837. Mr Chambers, the Banker, 
who is a prisoner here, told some curious facts about the 
famUy of Symmons. His very particular friend was John 
Symmons of Paddington. He married a very rich woman ; he 
remembers that he sold an estate in Wales, which fetched 
£120,000. At one time he was worth £200,000. He died 
about 90 years of age in Prance, and could not command £100 
at the time of his death. At the period of Mr Chambers's 
bankruptcy, Symmons owed him £27,000, for which he held 
security, and the debt was paid off. He considers that Dr 
Charles Symmons received £100,000 from his brother, inclu- 
ding interest, during a period of 40 years. There was a 
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regular allowance of £700 a year, which Mr Chambers contrac- 
ted to pay to him on behalf of the brother, who nevertheless 
was always obtaining farther sums from him, and borrowing 
from Mr Chambers what the brother was also obliged to pay. 

John had a library of 40,000 volumes. Jack, the son of 
Charles, was intended for the law, but never practised ; he died 
at Paris, and wholly dependent on his uncle. 

John Symmons wrote on financial matters ; in one of his 
brochures he referred to a friend, who was Mr Chambers, for 
information. 

A brother of Mrs Charles Symmons, who was a Foley, mar- 
ried a sister of Mr Chambers. 

He abked if, when Gray said ' winds slowly o'er the lea,' he 
did not write wends^ i. e. passes P 

A N 's friend and countryman, Dr S , wrote 

the Notes to his Cicero ; N in S.'s presence wrote these 

words in the copy, which he gave to the Doctor, '^ With the 
best regards of the Editor.'' 



CXXXV, W. FhilUps.--Chambers. 

The Fleet, July 12, 1837. Mr Chambers, the Banker, 
knew Wm Phillips; he was connected in some gambling- 
establishment or transaction with a Mr Moore ; the latter mar- 
ried a beautiful and accomplished lady, well known to Mr Cham- 
bers, but it was soon discovered that he had a wife living; to 
escape prosecution for bigamy, he went to America ; from that 
country he remitted to Mr Phillips for his wife Bills to the 
amount of £4500, forged the wife's signatures and obtained the 
money ; at length it was discovered, and she, who was living in 
France, had a warrant against him, and he appeared before the 
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Lord Mayor; Phillips managed so that, instead of being 
punished for the forgery, he had merely to give his own Accep- 
tances for £4000, the Lady's Attorney consenting to the sacri- 
fice of 500 j a Letter was written into Prance, to the Lady; 
Phillips had been a spy under Government, and contrived, 
either in this country, or in France, to get possession of the 
Letter before it could reach the Lady, and then getting an in- 
terview with her, procured her ratification of what he had done 
and her signatures to the £4000 worth of Bills ; these Bills 
got into the hands of Messrs Martin the Bankers, who re- 
ceived a guarantee from some party, who had a claim on Mr 
Moore, and gave them up to that party ; they would never 
exhibit their books, or say to whom they were given under that 
guarantee ; the money was thus lost sight of; Mr Chambers 
took up the lady's cause, got a Bill filed in Chancery against the 
parties, and ran Phillips so hard, that he offered to compromise 
for £2000, which was accepted ; the money was placed out 
advantageously at good interest ; the lady at length removed to 
Italy, sent for the money to place with a friend there, and it 
was finally lost altogether. 

A Clerk of Mr Chambers stole £10,000 ; another £1000 ; 
one was prosecuted and condemned to death, but he got the 
sentence commuted ; he could have hung a dozen such in his 
time ; one young man, of whom he thought very well, stole 
£1 00 ; Chambers thought that he was worth redeeming, because 
not radically vicious ; he sent for him, remonstrated, warned, 
forgave and gave to him a £100 Note, which was not one of 
those entered into the Bank-books so that the Clerks could re- 
cognise it, bid him say that he had received £100 from his 
mother to replace the filched Note ; soon afterwards a situation 
of high trust to the extent of £50,000 was offered to the youth, 
whose character was asked for from Chambers ; he asked me as 
a casuist if he ought to have given it ? He did, — the youth 
behaved well, has risen to affluence, is Hving near, and has 
never noticed C. in liis adversities. 
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CXXXVI. On a Fellow op All Souls College, Oxpord. 

So fond am I of a dear college-life, 
I would not change for that sweet thing a wife; 
Prevailing nature his weak mind controls. 
Who for one single body quits All Souls. 



CXXXVII. Inscription on the Window of an Inn. 

In qucsta casa troverete 
Tout ce que vous avez a souhaiter; 
Vinum, panem, pisces, carnes. 
Coaches, chaises, horses, liamess. 



CXXXVIII. On Miles Peter Andrews. 

Andrews, 'tis said, a comedy has writ, 
Eeplete throughout with novelty and wit; 
If wit it has, to both I shall agree. 
For wit from Andrews must be novelty. 



CXXXIX. A PIOUS Comment on Genesis c. 8. 

Adam in Eden could not be easy. 
But he must have a wife, an' please ye. 
And, while God made his bonny bride. 
Sweetly slept Adam on his side ; 
But when his rib was reappHed, 
In woman's shape, to Adam's side. 
How then, I pray you, did it answer ? 
He never slept so sound again, Sir. 
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CXL. Translated from the Gbeek by the fiEVEKJa^D 

R. Patrick. 

How poor I liv^d, when youth enrich'd my blood. 
How rich, when at the grave's sad brink T stood ! 
Wretched alike in either fortune I ! 
I grant me, fate, thy last best boon, to die. 



CXLI. Anagram on 



So loving thy look, and so willing thy air. 

My Cat, when she cattermawls, apes thee, I swear : 

If such acting allure silly Billy to wed. 

Thy talons of fingers will comb his soft head. 



CXLII. Gratitude. 

gratitude ! do thou inspire 
And warm me with poetic fire ; 
Bid thou the Muse to stretch her wing. 
And raise her infant voice to sing. 
Be Chesselden thy theme of praise. 
The subject of thy earliest lays. 
By him restored from pain to ease. 
My life again begins to please ; 
But I such ceaseless rack before. 
And such intestine torture bore. 
That e'en a child I wished to die. 
Nor grow a man in misery. 
Prometheus felt not sorer pain, 
Tho* all were true the poets feign ; 
Tho' beaked vultures, as 'tis said. 
On his renewing vitals pre/d. 
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Oft 1 complained the time was slow^ 
And lengthenM oat my hours of woe ; 
Weary of day, I wishM the light 
Would hasten to give way to night ; 
Impatient of the night> I lay 
And wished again for rising day ; 
Nor day nor night my torment ceas'd. 
The groaning evil still increased ; 
Till thou, (that day be ever blest !) 
Wast caird, great Artist, to the West : 
The work was in a moment done, 
W^ithout one struggle or a groan ; 
So swift thy hand, I scarce could feel 
The progress of the cutting steel; 
iEneas could not less endure, 
Tho' Venus did attend the cure. 
Not her soft hand, and touch divine, 
Performed more tenderly than thine. 
When by her aid lapis ownM 
The barbed arrow left the wound ; 
For quicker e'en than sense or thought. 
The latent ill to view was brought. 
And I beheld with ravishM eyes 
The cause of all my agonies. 
Of Caesar's sword we wonders hear, 
Alcides' club, PeUdes' spear. 
But those let others celebrate. 
The wasteful instruments of fate ; 
Thy lancet merits more by far 
Than all the weapons us'd in war ; 
By wounds and death they glory gain, 
Thou triumph'st over death and pain : 
This I with thousands witness true. 
Whilst that we hve, we live by you. 
That we instruction can attend. 
Enjoy the converse of a friend. 
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Delight o'er fields and meads to stray^ 

And ^ith my dear associates play^ 

All this to thee, to thee I owe. 

That now my thoughts with ease can flow ; 

Henceforth if any lime I live. 

If any joy I shall perceive. 

If any good hereafter do. 

To thee mv thanks for all is due. 

O could I reach the true sublime. 

With energy of thought in rhyme. 

In verse I would inscribe tliy name 

On lasting monuments of fame ; 

Long as my life its course shall run. 

Till all the fatal thread be spun. 

Each mom as duly as I rise. 

Each eve before I close my eyes ; 

When I adore th' unseen above. 

In whom I live, in whom I move. 

And pay my reverential praise 

Eor all the blessings of my days, 

Eecounting all from first to last. 

As I from youth to age have past. 

In this memorial first shall stand 

His mercy by thy saving hand. 

And above all the race of men, 

rU bless my God for Chesselden. 



CXLIII. 

Lithiasis longum miseros cruciaverifc artus, 
Non herbis, cultro nee removenda lues ; 

Non huic Hippocrates didicit succurrere morbo. 
Nee medicam novit ferre Galenus opem; 

16 
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Non hnic safficiont^ pnesens qnos protulit setas, 
Indomito Friendus Batdiyiusque malo. 

En subito est inventa salas ! promittere nemo 
Quod prios anderet^ femina sola parat^ 

Qoid tibi solvetnr pro tarn felidbns aosis ? 
Fnemia qui solvet digna^ senatus erit. 



CXLIY. Ute&e Qu^sms sapiens. 

C!ottilus anratos libros emit^ ac timet uti^ 
Fagina ne turpi sit violata manu; 

Ordine quemque suo rutilo distingoit honore, 
Scrinia sed claudunt ordine quemque suo. 

C!ottile^ ne spectes externum^ si sapis^ aurum^ 
Sed spectes gazam qnam liber intus habet. 



CXLV. ALiusauE et Idem. 

There goes a tale not very old, 

'Twas but in Anna's reign. 
Which some folks think might now be told 

With better grace again. 
Soon as the Queen a change had made 

For Ministers more fit, 
A cunning wight in masquerade, 

Eesolv'd to shew his wit. 
A party-colored vest he wore, 

Fick*d out of many a pack ; 
His breast with knaves was covered o'er. 

And knaves bespread his back. 
His friends admire the odd disguise. 

And beg him to explain. 
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To whom the m^rrj blade replies, 

The jest is very plain. 
Sanrey our change with caution dae. 

And need you then be told 
That these I wear before, are new. 

And those behind are old. 



CXLVI. The fatb of genius. 

Homer was a beggar. 

Plautus turned a mill. 

£oethius died in gaol. 

Paul Bdrghese had fourteen trades and yet starved with 

them all. 
Tasso was often distressed f<»r the value of five shillings. 
Bentivoglio was refused admittance into an hoqiital which he 

had himself erected. 
Cervantes died of hunger. 
Camoens (the celebrated author oi '' l%e Lusiad*') ended his 

days in an alms-house. 
Yaugelas left his body to the surgeons to pay hi» debts as far 

as it would go. 
Sir Walter Baleigh died on a scaffold. 
Spenser, (" the charming Spencer^') died forsaken and in want. 
CoUins's death came through neglect, first causing mental de- 
rangement. 
Bacon lived a life of meanness and distress. 
Milton sold his copyright of '' Paradise Lost ^ for fifteen pounds 

at three payments, and finished his life in obscurity. 
Dryden lived in poverty and died in distress. 
Otway died prematurely and through hunger. 
Lee died in the streets. 

Steele lived a life of perfect warfare with the bailiffs. 
Goldsmith's " Vicar of Wakefield " was sold for a trifle to save 

him from the gripe of the law. 



( 
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Fielding lies in the burying ground of the English Factory at 

Lisbon without a stone to mark the spot. 
Savage died in prison at Bristol where he was confined for a 

debt of eight pounds. 
Butler lived in penury and died poor. 
Chatterton " the child of genius and misfortune " destroyed 

himself^ and Ues in the church-yard of a work-house. 
Dean Swift died in a lunatic asylum which he had himself 

erected. 



CXLVII. Satan's visit to Birmingham. 

In his breakfast-room^ as the Devil one morn 

Sate sipping his coffee away. 
Says he to himself, " Suppose I take 

A journey of pleasure to-day : 
I have but little to do at home. 

And that may be left undone. 
So FU go — and no matter wheree'er I roam 

Just to see how the world wags on. 

Fve travelled here, and Fve travelled there. 

And the world's seven wonders seen. 
But as Fm a living sinner, I swear, 

I have mover to Birmingham been. 
They say, it is nothing but fire and smoke. 

If so, it will suit me well, 
So I'll go and see if the climate there 

Is as warm as it is in h — 11. 

I'm quite aware that I need not go. 

To see how my work gets on, 
For I've plenty of staunch friends there I know- 

Munchausen Edmonds is one. 
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As for Shylock Eussel^ he^s more than a friend. 

For he^s quite my ' better half/ 
And hence be he nicknamed ' the Devils rib/ 

And Munchausen, my 'Brazen Calf/" 
And the Devil at these eccentric thoughts 

Burst oat in a hearty laugh. 

I wish 1 had thought of it yesterday, 

^Tis a pity I didnH, odds dickens ! 
Fd have dropt a line for both to have met 

Me to-day at the ' Hen and Chickens/ 
Twas a very forgetful thing, I own. 

And I really ought to have sent 
Both for ' auld acquaintance^ sake, and because 

They^d be proud of the compliment ! " 

Then he rang the bell, and he callM his groom^ 

And he order'd his nag instanter; 
He mounted him straight, in a bit of a fume. 

And set off at his favorite canter. 
He rode in a flaming scarlet coat. 

With breeches of brimstone drab ; 
And the horse he used — like the horse of Death— v 

Was as white as a marble slab. 

He carried no whip, and he wore no spur. 

He thought them of little avail. 
For whenever he wanted to make a stir. 

The Devil he — switched his tail. 
And away, away, over hill and plain 

The Devil most gallantly rode. 
And he never drew bit, till he fairly reached 

The " Bell '' in the Bristol Eoad. 

He saw Jerry Cattel's " burning face/^ 
And he wished he had never come ; 
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For it gave bim a few unpleasant thoughts, 

Of the barning lake al home. 
He walked in the parlour, and drunk as a pig 

Sate Jonathan C ■ ■ - -r there ; 
He was fretting because he had lost his wig 

Last night, and could not tell where. 

Says he, " I feel in a very great funk, 

Goodman Devil, pray what oan I do ? '^ 
But the Devil was shockM to see him drunk. 

And that in a morning too. 
So " he answered him never a wojA ** but turned 

On his heel and went his way. 
For he thought such a fellow was better spumed, 

Who got drunk in the face of: day. 

He saw Joe P — ^rk^s, ever dull and tame. 

Attempting to write a speech ; 
And the Devil wondered how men coi^d aim 

At things so beyond their readiu. 
He was told that Joe had beeu fighting a duel. 

Who he heard was a man of peace ; 
And the Devil thou^t of the proverb which says 

That *' wonders will never cease/' 

He saw Bully George at the Gouxt of Acquests^ 

As busy as man could be; 
And the Devil confessed, that he did bis best 

Until he got hold of his fee. 
He saw that he kept a sharp look out 

On his victims — ^and they were many — 
And the Devil thought to himself, " no doubt 

He picks up an honest penny.'' 

He saw him again, about to address 
A rabble of men and boys. 
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Ajid the Devil did grin when he heard him begin, 
Eor he made sach a bellowing noise. 

He heard him address them as " gentlemen,^' 
And the Devil began to laagh, 

For he saw that amongst the whole rabble set. 
There Was '' but a shirt and a half/' 

He saw a beggar at Shylock's door^ 

Quoth Shylock, "pray what do you want ?*' 
Says the beggar, " I see, there's nothing for me. 

The master^s so lean and scant/' 
Now this hurt his pride, so he turned aside^ 

And muttered a hearty " damn ; " 
" And how strange " quoth he, " that a bq;ger should 

What a miserly fellow I am/' [see 

He came to Carr's Lane and the devil walked in. 

The Parson he look'd distress'd. 
And says he, "I think, I'll tip him the wink. 

To shew that I know my guest." 
Then the Devil rose, and to him he goes. 

And said in an under tone, 
" You're an Angel I hear, but like me T fear. 

It is but a £edlen one/' 

He saw daddy Sp — rr — r fume and fret 

As he paid a small accoimt; 
While his prodigal son was getting in debt, 

To a rather distressing amount. 
He saw him again in a terrible fume, 

As he counted out his money ; 
While his '* son and heir " in the very next room. 

Was wasting ''the bread and honey/' 



He saw James C -w taking a ride 

With Squire B — rdsw — ^th, a man of gentility, 



\ 
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And the Devil observed, that he never swerved, 

From an air of mean servility. 
He had heard that the size of the hosier's head 

Was a wonder to all beholders. 
And he thought, when he came to examine the same^ 

Whal a weight it most be for his shoulders. 

He saw him again, close by his own door. 

Meet a girl, and rudely stop her; 
Says the Devil, " I think, the fellow's in drink, 

Or he'd never behave so improper.'' 
He saw him and Sally, turn down the alley 

— It was getting late at night — [door, 

And he watched them lower than the hosier's own 

And thinks he, '^my own cause goes right." 

I have heard a very great deal of talk 

Of the Argus's brilliant wit, 
" So suppose," quoth the Devil, '' I take a walk 

And see what I think of it." 
He bought the book, and he read it through. 

But he liked it not forsooth. 
For said he '' it has nothing at all to do 

TVith me — for it speaks the truth. 
' Tell truth and shame the Devil,' I see 

Is their motto, nor is it shamm'd. 
But I only wish from my heart " quoth he, 

" That the work may be speedily d — d. 

But the Devil, by this, began to feel ^ 

Bather hungry, and what was worse, * 
He didn't know how to obtain a meal. 

For he'd come without his purse ; 
So he canter'jd back, as fast as he could, 

For he did not like to borrow. 
And he said to himself ^^ If the weather is good, 

I'll ride over again to-morrow.'' 
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CXLVIII. General Donican, ^r. 

The Fleet, July 20, 1837. Mr Chambers says that John 
SymmondsEsq. lent £16,000 to the late Lord Warwick; 
Mr C. advised hira to put an execution into his Lordship's 
house at Warwick, get possession, and then as a friend offer 
his services to assist his Lordship in any way when he was 
himself in a safer possilion, and fight the battle with those cre- 
ditors of his Lordship, who had obtained a Deed from him by 
which he agreed to give up habitation in the Castle till their 
claims were adjusted. 

To-day he was visited by General Donican, a French 
General, aged 74, who was long in the Austrian service, and 
was one of his oldest friends. He speaks contemptuously of 
Buonaparte as a writer. He was in possession of the secret 
that B. meant to seize the Danish Fleet ; he advised the British 
Government to anticipate the seizure ; they did so, and gaye 
to him a pension of £400 a year. He wrote the account of 
the expedition to Denmark. 

He was the best swimmer Mr C. ever knewj once swam 
from Westminster-Bridge through London- Bridge to Deptford, 
and offered to swim back again. 

At another time he swam from Westminster-Bridge to 
Chiswick, and then on his return offered to jump from Black- 
friars-Bridge, but Mr C. begged him not to do so. 

He did once jump from Westminster-Bridge. Mr C. 
considers that a man, trying to save a drowning child, should 
not pull off his coat, because his shirt -sleeves, when filled with 
water, will impede him. 

Once when he was swimming, a Newfoundland-dog, not 
much accustomed to aquatic performances, was thrown from a 
boat into the water, as General Donican was swimming by : 

17 
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the boat was rowed by a crack waterman, who observing tbat 
the dog was getting on the man's back, and might, by keeping 
his head immersed, soon canse him to be drowned, skilfuUy 
dived the boat under the General, that he might get into 
the boat and shake off the dog. Thus the most expert swim- 
mer in £ngland had nearly been drowned by the best swimmer 
tmong dogs. 

Mr C. has himself swum a mile and a half. He thinks that, 
if a man jumps off a coach, he should not jump off behind, but 
jump off in front, because he then moves in the direction of 
the current of air caused by the motion of the coach. 

July 27. DoNiCAN has only the £400 a year pension from 
Government, but begged that Mr C. would accept £40, if such 
a sum would be of use to him, in return for the many ad:s of 
kindness, which the General had received from Mr C, but he 
declined taking it. 



CXLIX. Slander. 

*' Tlie following is a striking instance, and an alarming proof, 
that calumny and slander will one day grievously afflict the 
conscious mind : — A clergyman, with whom I had lived much 
in friendship, always ready to shew him every proof of civility, 
and for whom I had much esteem, after an absence of a twelve- 
month or more, sent me a line that he was then in a dangerous 
state, apprehensive of a speedy death. I flew to my friend 
with all zeal and speed, and found him as it seemed in a very 
dangerous way. Almost as soon as he saw me, he burst into 
tears, and clasping my hands vehemently, said, ^ Oh, my dear 
Doctor, I could not die in peace without seeing you, and ear- 
nestly imploring your pardon ; for amidst all the seeming friend- 
ship 1 shewed, I have been your bitter enemy, — I have done 
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all I could on every occasion to traduce and lessen you, envy, 
base envy alone, being my motive ; for I could not bear the 
brilliancy of your reputation, and the splendour of your abilities. 
Can you forgive me ? ' I was shocked, but with great truth 
told him to be perfectly at ease ; that he had my most sincere 
forgiveness. I did all I could to soothe his mind. He recover- 
ed, and surely must ever be my friend ! Would to God what he 
then suffered, may be a warning to him, and to all, how tliey 
indulge such diabolical passions, which being most opposite to 
the Gt)d, who is Love^ canaot but sooner or later woefully 
distract the heart ! '' 

The Uev. Db Wm Dodd's TkougkU inprucm, p. 118. 



CL. An Arabic Eltsgy by Mir Mohammed Husain 

BEFORE HIS JOURNEY. 

Never, oh ! never shall I forget the fair one, who oame to me 

with timid circumspection : 
Sleep sat heavy on her eyelids, and her heart fluttered with fear. 
She bad long marked the dragons of her tribe (the sentinels), 

and apprehended no danger from them : 
She had laid aside the rings, that used to grace her ankles, lest 

the sound of them should expose her to calamity : 
She deplored the darkness of the way, which hid from her the 

morning star. 
It was a night, when the eye-lashes of the moon were tinged 

with the black powder (alcokol) of tlie gloom ; 
A night in which thuu mightest have seen the clouds like camels, 

eagerly gazing on the stars. 
While the eyes of heaven wept on the briglit borders of 

the sky. 
The lightning displayed his shining teeth with wonder at this 

change in the firmament ; 
And the thunder almost burst the ears of the deafened rocks. 
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She was desirous of embracing me^ but through modesty decli' 
ned my embrace. 

Tears bedewed her cheeks, and, to my eyes, watered a bower of 
roses. 

When she spoke, panting sighs blew flames into my heart. 

She continued expostulating with me on my excessive desire of 
travel. 

*' Thou hast melted my heart,^' she said, " and made it feel in- 
expressible anguish. 

Thou art perverse in thy conduct to her, who loves thee, and 
obsequious to thy guileful adviser. 

Thou goest round from country to country, and art never pleas- 
ed with a fixed residence : 

One while the seas roll with thee, and another while thou art 
on the shore. 

What fruit, but painful fatigue, can arise from rambling over 
foreign regions ? 

Hast thou associated thyself with the wild antelopes of the 
desert, and forgotten the tame deer P 

Art thou weary then of our neighbourhood ? O ! woe to him 
who flies from his love I 

Have pity at length on my afflicted heart, which seeks relief, 
and cannot obtain it.'' 



CLI. Sonnet* 

Take, oh take those lips away. 
That so sweetlye were forsworne. 

And those eyes, the breake of day. 
Lights, that do misleade the morne : 

But ray kisses bring againe. 

Scales of love, but seaFd in vaine : 
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Hide, oh hide those hills of snowe. 

Which thy frozen bosom beares. 
Oil whose tops the pinkes that growe. 

Are of those that April wears : 
But first set my poor heart free. 
Bound in those icy chains by thee. 

The first stanza of this little Sonnet, which an eminent 
Critic (Bishop Warburton in his Shakespeare) justly admires 
for its extreme sweetness, is found in Shakespeare's Measure 
for Measure, A. 4, Sc. 1 ; both the stanzas are preserved in 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Bloody Brother, A. 5. Sc. 2. Sewel 
and Gildon have printed it among Shakespeare's smaller poems, 
but they have done the same by 20 other pieces that were 
never writ by him; their book being a wretched heap of 
inaccuracies and mistakes : it is not found in Taggard's old 
edition of Shakespeare's Sonnets reprinted by Liutot. fieliques 
of Ancient Poetry, Vol. I, 2nd Ed., p. 227. 



CLII. Epitaph. 

By fond affection to thy friends endear'd, 
By worth ennobled, and by all rever'd. 
Go, gentle Spirit to the realms above. 
And share with Angels thy Eedeemer's love. 



CLIII. Remarkable Instance of Fecundity, from a curious 

monumental Inscription. 

It startles us at first thoughts to find, that the world has 
been peopled by the descendants of a single pair of the human 
species. The fecundity of the human species is certainly great; 
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its numbers would undoubtedly have been greater, were it not 
for the mortality occasioned by epidemical diseases, war, famine^ 
and accidents of all kinds. But as the increase of the brute 
and vegetable kind would bear no proportion to the human 
species, were it not for these seeming calamities ; we find the 
divine mercy illustrating itself even in its punishments ; and 
with a fatherly tenderness, thinning the human species, that 
the remnant of them might meet a sufficient supply of the 
necessaries of life. Should our species he exempted from 
these catastrophes, and should the brute creation increase in 
proportion, there would then be substituted another want, 
which we do not feel at present, there would be too great scar- 
city of vegetables to supply both the species. But this evil is 
prevented by subjecting both species to violent deaths, the 
rational to the devastations of war, and the irrational to the 
supply of the calls of our hunger. Thus Partial ill is universal 
good ; and Whatever is, is right. 

The possibility of peopling the world by one pair of the 
human species, and the kindness of our heavenly Father in 
making the instances of great fecundity scarce and remarkable, 
employed my thoughts, when I saw the following inscription at 
the cathedral of Lincoln, which I here transmit to you. 

^' Here lyeth the body of Michael Honywood, D. D. who 
was grandchild, and one of the theee hundred and sixty- 
seven persons that Mary, the wife of Eobert Honywood, Esq, 
did see, before she died, lawfully descended from her (that is) 
16 of her own body, 114 grandchildren, 228 of the third 
generation, and 9 of the fourth.'^ — Mrs. Honywood died in 
the year 1605, and in the 78th year of her age. 



CLIV. Alliteration. 
The late Mr Pitt, the translator of Virgil, exhibited a striking 
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instance of the facility of alliterative Composition. — I believe 
that it was in a mixed company^ that the apt alliterations of 
Mr Pope, in the translations of Homer, were spoken of as hap- 
py specimens of poetic skill, and Mr Pitt was in some degree 
abased for having paid little attention in his works to the use 
of this figure. But Mr P., it seems, held alliteration in con- 
tempt ; and said that it was not for want of opportunity that he 
had not used it, and that he thought it the easiest thing in the 
world to jingle alliterations together without end. " Propose 
a subject,^' said he, '' and I will give it you in alliterative array 
directly. *' Some one present mentioned Cardinal Wolsey, where- 
upon, in two or three minutes, Mr Pitt exclaimed, 

" 5egot iy butchers, iut iy JSishops ired, 
Hoyf Aigh iis honour ^olds ^is Aaugfaiy iead.^ 

Home, the celebrated author of Douglas, seems to have been 
very partial to alliteration ; — for example : 

" My father yfeeds his^ocks, a^rugal swain— 
But when the /matter »^atched his weighty wind — 
But with the^oward he was^rce as /re/' 



CLV. Put tjat and that together. 

On a trial, w^here a female servant sued her master for 
wages, the counsel for the defendant cross-examined a fellow- 
servant of the plaintiff sharply as to the treatment she had ex- 
perienced — the food she had had, &c. — and, on her replying to 
his questions, said ''Well, weTil put that and that together." 
The servant, annoyed by his sharp questioning, at length said 
to the Judge, '* My lord, may I ask that gentleman (meaning 
the counsel for the defendant) one question f " " Of course you 
may " said the Judge." " Well then " said she, addressing the 
learned Counsel, " what is that you have on your nose ? " "On 
my nose," said the barrister, " Oh, I believe I have a mole 
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there." '^ Well " returned the woman, " I have one on my 
backside, and you may ^withat and that together ! " 



CLVI. Charity — an unpublished poem. 

To THE QUEEN, 

The following Poem, 

Weitten in praise of the sublimest op all Xtian virtues, 

In the Practice of which 

Her majesty 

Exhibits so bright and amiable an Example, 

Is with all duty and Respect 

Inscribed by her MAJESTY'S 

Most devoted and obedient humble Servant 

CHE. ANSTEY. 

• Bath, Jan. 1, 1779. 

Had it pleasM him, from whom alljwisdom flows. 
Him who each good, each perfect gift bestows. 
With knowledge to exalt my feeble mind. 
Bright as e'er shed its lustre on mankind. 
Though on my lips persuasive accents^hung. 
Sweet as the music of an Angel's tongue. 
Still should I languish, still my soul despair. 
If thou, sweet Charity, wert absent there — 
Vain were my voice as sounding brass'Jthat rings 
To deeds of Heroes, or the pomp of Kings, 
Vain as the tinkling cymbal, that displays 
Man's gaudy pride, but not th' Almighty's praise. 
Could I in various languages expound 
All subtle texts, all mysteries profound. 
Could I by faith the solid rocks displace. 
And make the mountains tremble from their base. 
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Still in my breast shouldst thou refuse to reign. 

My faith were fruitless, and my knowledge vain. 

Tho' the rich produce of my worldly store 

In alms profuse 1 lavish on the poor. 

Yet all unmcv'd their tales of sorrow hear, 

Nor for their sufferings drop one silent tear, 

K ne'er from Godlike pity's sacred source 

My bounty flow, nor heaven direct its course, 

If vanity provoke the generous deed. 

Mean is the gift, and small will be its meed. 

Tho' to a Martyr's glory I aspire. 

And seek my triumphs in the torturing fire, 

Firm and undaunted to my latest breath. 

Brave the slow flame, and court the lingering death. 

If thy sweet virtues from my soul depart. 

Thy Christian love be foreign from my heart. 

He best can tell, who all our thoughts surveys. 

How vain the boast, the promise, and the praise. 

'Tis thine the raging passions to controul. 

To calm, to strengthen, and confirm the soul. 

Teach slighted worth with patience to sustain 

The powerful man's neglect, the fool's disdain, 

Th' ungrateful friend's revolt, or keener pang 

(Keen as the bearded steel, or serpent's fang,) 

That waits, (too oft alas ! ) the perjur'd vow, 

Ajid lost affection's cold and scornful brow. 

The silent eloquence of kindness meet 

Beams from thine eye, and mantles on thy cheek, 

From envy free, and pride's o'erbearing sway. 

Thou tak'st thy mild and inoffensive way. 

Grace in thy gestures, and thy look is seen. 

Gentle thy mind, and courteous is tby mien. 

Thou scorn'st to cast the proud indignant frown 

On others' merits, or to boast thy own. 

O'er anger, hatred, or revenge to brood, 

Becord the evil, and forget the good, 

18 
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Or aught that can thy neighbour's peace destroy^ 
Make the base subject of thy barbarous joy. 
If just the censure^ that affects his fame, 
Tis thine to pity^ not increase his shame ; 
If false the charge^ thy soul can know no rest 
Till truth appear^ and heal his wounded breast^ 
Forbearing all^ and trusting still to find 
Some virtues 'midst the failings of mankind. 
Thou o'er their faults canst draw the friendly veil^ 
The better part believe^ the worse conceal^ 
Still hope that time their frailties may remove^ 
And wait the hour with patience and with love. 
Doctrines shall cease^ and inspiration fail. 
The gift of languages no more prevail. 
Knowledge shall fade away, but thou shalt bloom. 
Thy graces flourish in the life to come. 
Ah, what are all the boasted powers of man 
But emblems of his own contracted span I 
In part alone he knows, in part is given 
Wisdom to teach and lead the way to heaven ; 
To heaven's blest regions, where perfection reigns. 
And knowledge absolute her throne maintains. 
There when the soul, in search of purer day, 
Loos'd from mortality's impris'iiing clay, 
Shall swifter than the forked lightning dart. 
His vain attainments shall Uke shades depart. 
And vision infinite of truths divine. 
Truths that beyond his weak conception shine. 
Drown the faint glimmerings of his mental rays 
In one all powerful and immortal blaze. 
So when the night around th' ethereal fields 
In clouded state her ebon sceptre wields. 
Myriads of glories 'mid the starry zone 
With glittering gems adorn his sable throne ; 
But when the world's proud lamp^ — the golden sun. 
Bursts from his veil, his glorious course to run. 
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Lost in th'effulgence of his radiant fire, 

Those feeble ministers of light expire. 

In life's first spring, in childhood's thoughtless age, 

What trifles charm, what idle cares engage ? 

How narrow, how confused the sense appears 

Till reason dawns, and lights our riper years. 

'Tis then with judgment and discretion fraught. 

We slight the objects of our infant thought. 

Changed is each passion, each desire and aim. 

No more, our actions, or our words the same. 

But greater still the change, that shall translate 

Man from his earthly to his heavenly state. 

From partial knowledge shall his soul redeem, 

And clear from doubts his intellectual beam. 

Cast ihe dark glass away, that dims his sight. 

And gild his prospect with celestial light. 

Bear him beyond the follies, and the strife. 

And painful pleasures of his sinful life. 

Oh, glorious change ! that shall such light display. 

And ope one perfect and eternal day ! 

Where in th' Almighty's presence we shall shiiie. 

See and adore his attributes divine. 

His pow^r, his wisdom, and his mercy own. 

And him shall know as we ourselves are known. 

Whilst in these gloomy vales of life we stray, 

Hope cheers our souls, and faitih directs our way. 

But when to yon bright realms of joy we soar, 

Hope will expire, and faith be known no more, 

faith shall be lost in certaint/s abyss. 

And Hope absorbed in everlasting bliss. 

But thee, thou fairest Grace, nor death, nor doom. 

Nor ever-rolling ages shall consume ; 

Thou with congenial spirits mix:'d above, 

Shalt fill all heaven with harmony and love. 

In splendour seen, and full perfection known 

Thy station fix, by God's eternal throne. 



( 
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There with compassion all onr errors scan. 
And plead the cause of frail and sinful man. 

Never published. Copied from the original^ which was lent 
to me by T« D. Bayly Esq. Barrister. 



CLVn. English ahd German Ukiveusities — ^Dr Park* 

[from a private letter.] 

It is in all cases proper that remuneration should be merely 
commensurat'C with the service ; and in literature as well as in 
religion^ that the reward rendered should be in exact proportion 
to the duty performed. Neglect of this sound principle has 
converted our English Universities into a public nuisance. 
The public lecturers are quite independent of the emolument 
derived from their pupils ; consequently^ they teach nothing 
worth learning, — except it be obedience to the church, and 
submission to the throne ; — but in Germany the ablest Profes- 
sors seldom receive a higher salary than £200 a year ; the rest 
is derived from the contribution of their disciples. I need not 
add, that the number in each class is in exact ratio to the learn- 
ing and science of each Professor. The ignorant continue in the 
obscurity of poverty, whilst the learned and scientific invariably 
rise to reputation and affluence ; — hence it is that whilst the 
English Universities have contributed little to the advancement 
of the human mind, their colleagues in Germany have explo- 
red regions, and discovered truths which shake the faith of 
nations, and the thrones of kings. They have overthrown the 
temples of superstition, and broken open the dungeons of sla- 
very; — I talk not of political but of intellectual Germany. 
Neither does my friend object to a fixed salary ^^ pitifully 
small,'' — his confidence in his own powers, experience, and 
learning, flatter him, and embolden his supporters to entertain 
the probable expectation, that ^' classical attainments, and lite- 
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rary reputation," admitted by his enemies to be ^' unquestion- 
able, and pre-eminent," will not fail to attract scholars in such 
numbers, and on such terms, as must secure a high character 
for the establishment, and ample wealth for its conductor. 
That a scholar like Samuel Parr, whose time was devoted to 
ancient literature, should have found no leisure for investiga- 
ting the profound mysteries of modem housekeeping, is too 
obvious to be remarked — but to attribute his failure to a defec- 
tive state of his domestic arrangements, when it originated 
solely in the brutality of his temper, is what no one, in fair 
argument, would endeavour to maintain : — as a scholar. Parr 
was admirable — ^in politics most contemptible — ^but in manners 
— ^a perfect brute ; and to the brutality of his manners — not to 
his ignorance of Cookery — did he o^e the deserved failure of 
every scheme of advancement, which required, as a chief ingre- 
dient, suavity of manners and benevolence of heart. But to 
contrast the ferocity of the one with the meek gentleness of 
the other, is what no man will require at my hands — ^who 
knows any thing -personally or historically of either. — That 

Mr should have amassed a fortune, where Parr sold 

his Greek Thesaurus to purchase bread, only proves that me- 
diocrity of mind is better qualified for the economies of life, 
than the acquisition of learning. The question is not, who 
shall accumulate most money — but upon whose shoulders, 
shall worthily descend the sacred mantle of the Greek Sage. 

The poverty of learning is reduced to a proverb, and if 
Genius has its victims — Ancient Literature is not without its 
martyrs— xPoor Chatterton, and noble Byron fell early in the 
cause of poesy and freedom, and my reverend Friend lingers 
long in sufferings from his enthusiasm for Hellenic learnings— 
and as to the allusion to his " domestic helpmate," I would 
disdain to introduce the affectionate partner of all his sorrows, 
for the purpose of prolonging their too painful endurance ; and 
1 would not sting him to the heart by telling him — that but 
for her — whose kind attentions have soothed his grief, and 
balmed his wounds — ^he might hope to pass the remainder of 
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his days in easy oompetenoe and cfaeerfol quietade — and if her 
society baa been in his yonth^ not a reality of bUss — ^but a dream 
of pleaaore — accursed be he^ who would awaken him from thai; 
dream— -only to leare him to the miserable solitude of an impo- 
verished old age.-^ 

Although Parr did not make a fortune for himself^ he made 
scholars for literature^ and Patriots for his Country^ — and if 
Tweddel sleeps enshrined in the glories of the Parthencfn^ Malt- 
by lives to be an honour to his country^ and a credit to bii 
instructor. 

I must recall to your mind^ that the real question is one of 
Greek and Latin learning ; the object is to eaidoctrine youth in 
the literature of Athens and Bome^ and it is vain to say that 
inferiority in this respect can be made up^ by indulging the 
boys with dimity bed curtains and cotton night caps^ or by or- 
namenting their dormitories with Wedgewood's most elegant 
Etrurian utensils. 



CLVin. Poor Eichaed's Maxims on the value of time. 

QoA helps them who help themselves. 

Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labour wears, while the 
used key is always bright. 

Dost thou love life ? then do not squander time, for that^s 
the stuff life is made of. 

The sleeping fox catches no poultry, and there will be sleep- 
ing enough in the grave. 

If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must 
be the greatest prodigality. 

Lost time is never found again, what we call time enough, 
always proves little enough. 
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CLIX. Tip POO Sultan's Thuonb.— 

The Sultan's throne, we are told, being too unwieldy to be 
ccmveyed away, was broken up. It consisted of a AowdaA, or 
armed seat, npon a tiger covered with sheet gold ; the ascent 
was by silver steps, gilt ; the canopy was equally superb, and 
decorated with a costly fringe of white pearls all around it. The 
eyes and teeth of the tiger were of glass ; it was valued at 
60,000 pagodas, or upwards of £25, 000 sterling. The sheet- 
gold alone was estimated at 40,000 pagodas. Every inch of 
the howdah contained an Arabic inscription, chiefly from the 
Koran, and superbly stamped, being raised and polished in the 
most beautiful maimer. A gold figure of a bird, covered over 
with the most precious stones, was fastened to the top of the 
canopy ; its beak was a large emerald, its eyes were carbuncles, 
the breast was covered with diamonds : on its back were many 
large jewels, fancifully arranged ; while the tail, made to 
resemble a peacock, was actually studded in the same manner. 
The whole was so formed as to have the appearance of plumage, 
and so closely set, that the gold wa9 hardly to be seen. 



CLX. Thb Late Duchess op Wellington. 

It is now, we believe, pretty generally known — and there 
can be no motive for not muking public mention of the cirum- 
stances — since the decease of her Grace, the Duchess, that 
between the period of her engagement with Greneral Wellesley 
and his return from India, she was seized with that cruel 
distemper so long the scourge of female beauty. She is stated 
to have once written to release Sir Arthur from his engage- 
ment ; but with equal magnanimity he refused to avail himself 
of the permission, pressed his suit and on his return was united 
to her. 
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CLXI. Thb Pitchee Plant. 

This plant abounds in the stony and arid parts of the island 
of Java, from which, were it not for this vegetable wonder, 
small birds and quadrupeds would be forced to migrate in que^t 
of water. At the foot-stalk of each leaf is a small bag, shaped 
like a pitcher, furnished with a lid, and having a kind of hinge 
that passes over the handle of the pitcher, and connects it with 
the leaf. This hinge is a strong fibre, which contracts in showery 
weather and when the dew falls. Numerous little goblets, 
filled with sweet fresh water, are thus held forth, and furnishes 
a delicious draught to the tiny animals that climb their branches 
and to a great variety of winged visitants. But no sooner has 
the cloud passed by, and the warm sun shone forth, than the 
heated fibre begins to expand, and closes the goblet so firmly 
as to prevent evaporation, precluding a further supply till call- 
ed for by the wants of another day. 



CLXn. Alexander's Tomb. 

It is not generally known that the tomb of Alexander the 
Great is now deposited in the British Museum. Where the' 
body itself of that celebrated warrior has been removed is 
altogether uncertain. After his death, the greatest care was 
taken of his remains. A golden chasework encircled the corpse, 
surrounded with an envelope of the same metal, inclosed in a 
purple vestment. His superb armour covered all. The body, 
after two years' preparation for a magnificent funeral, was borne 
in a splendid car from Babylon to Alexandria, and deposited 
in a tomb which Ptolemy had prepared for the remains of his 
deified master, who was ever after deemed the thirteenth god 
of the Egyptians. His tomb itself became the object of worship 
with the Corabiasis. Augustus Csesar, three centuries after his 
decease, viewed the body of the hero, which was then entire, 
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and adorned his tomb with flowers, as an offering due to his 
deified spirit. Septimius Severus likewise visited it two hundred 
and two years after the death of Christ. Caligula robbed the 
dead monarch of his breast-plate, and adorned his own 
unworthy person with the venerable relic. Pious Mahometans 
paid to the tomb a kind of reverence, bordering on idolatrous 
worship, and for a long period of time prohibited all Christians 
from approaching the place. The French invaders, however, 
robbed the Turks, Mamelukes, and Copts, of this singular relic, 
and conveyed it on board one of their ships, in the hold of 
which it was found when Alexandria was surrendered to the 
English General, Hutchinson, in the year 1801. The tomb 
itself is of a singular and astonishing beauty, elegantly sculptured 
over with innumerable hieroglyphics. 



CLXIII. A Jew de Mot. 

Somebody asked a wealthy Jew to take venison. '* No," said 
the capitaHst, "I never eat wenshen; I don^t think it is so coot 
as mutton." " Oh," said his friend, '^ I wonder at your saying 
so j if venison is not better than mutton, why does venison cost 
so much more ? " — " Vy ? I tell you vy ; in dish varld de 
people alwash prefersh vat is deer to vat is skeepy 



CLXIV. Fieldmg. 

Henky Fielding was in company with the Earl of Denbigh, 

with whose family his own was closely connected ; his lordship 

asked the reason why they spelt their names differently, the 

Earl's family doing it with the e first, Feilding, and Me Henry 

with the i first, Fielding. " 1 cannot tell, my Lord," answered 

the great Novelist, "except it be that my branch of the family 

w^ere the first that knew how to spell." 

19 
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CLXV. Captain Lentuall. 

July 12, 1837. C. Montagu told to me the following story 
of Captain Lenthall, a gentleman, who was formerly owner of 
Burford Priory in Oxfordshire. He was at the battle of Ban- 
ker's Hill, where the English were defeated by the Americans. 
Seeing that his countrymen were getling the worst, and that 
his own regiment was disorganized. Captain L. took refuge in 
a saw-pit. A common soldier, belonging to the same company, 
followed the example of his commanding officer, and both of 
them escaped alive. 

Some years afterwards, when the Captain was returned to 
Burford, a poor woman one day gave him a hearty benediction, 
which led him to ask the reason of her good wishes. " God 
bless you. Sir,'' said she "you saved my son's life in Ameriky ! '' 
" And how did I save your son's life ? " replied the Captain. 
*^ Oh Sir, he would never have thought of getting down into 
the saw-pit, if you hadn't done so first ! " 



CLXVI. Chambers — Quin, 8fc. 

The Pleet, July 17, 1837. I had a long talk with Mr 
Chambers, the Banker. He said of Quin that talking to 
Garrick about his (G.'s) amorous propensities, and his own 
fondness for the fish called John Dory, 'Now,' says he, 
' Garrick, with your amorous propensities, I wish you would 
go to sea, and get a John Dory for me out of a mermaid.' 

When he was in Dorsetshire, at his estate, he used to see a 
young woman employed to carry Letters, whom a disorder in 
the eyes had made so blind, that she had scarcely any vision, 
and was obliged to grope her way with a stick ; she had in vain 
consulted the Doctors. A man met with her and observed her 
blindness, and told her that he could eive to her something. 
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which would be of service to her. He took a powder from his 
pockety put it OD the tip of his tongue, and then licked the 
eyes very carefully itith his tongue, and requested her to accept 
a box of the powder, and to get a neighbour to pursue the 
same course ; from that time the girFs sight was gradually re - 
turning, till at length she could see minute objects. Me 
Chambers some time afterwards asked the girl to let him have 
a little of the powder, as he wished to exhibit it to an eminent 
Biedical man. She did so, and it was done. The medical 
man declared that there was nothing in the powder, of any 
medicinal virtue. Mr C. advertised for the itinerant] quack, 
but he never came forth : had he done so, he might have made 
his fortune. He had resided for 6 weeks in the vicinity of the 
girFs home, but had then removed to some other quarter. 
Chambers had reflected much on the matter; be considers the 
powder to have been a mere harmless ruse, the whole virtue of 
the medicine lying in the tongue itself. The tongue is known 
with its saliva to be a powerful solvent ; it reduced the indu- 
rations in the eyes, and graduaUy effected the cure. 



CLXVII. MUnhoTongh — Berenger, 8fc, 

The Fleet, July 31, 1837. I had a long conversation with 
Mr Chambers about Mr Burr, Lord Cochrane, and Db Bb- 
BANGER, and the Stock-Exchange fraud. Oue of the parties, 
I supposed Mr Butt, was tried for libelling the Judge, Lord 
EUenborough ; he asserted that the £1000 penalty went into 
the pocket of Lord Ellenborough; It appears that Old Gosling 
the Banker had admitted that he had carried the £1000 to 
Lord E.'s account, but he died, and when the Firm were ques- 
tioned, they said that it was wrongly so carried, and that it had 
been placed to some other A.ccount. The Jury sent for the 
Note itself, or it was produced in Court itself. One of the 
Jurymen was with Chambers either to-day or yesterday, and 
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said that the name had been cut out from the Note^ but the 
upper part of an E, and of an L, were left, and the Jaryroan 
had no doubt of its having been Ellenborough, and Butt him- 
self told C. that he had not the smallest doubt of the fact. 

The late John Calcbaft had a sister Catharine, and three 
brothers, Eichard, Granby, (a Major or Colonel,) and Wil- 
liam, (whose intellects were considered to be affected ; ) they 
were the children of Miss Beidb, but General Calcraft was 
son of Mrs Bellamy. Eichard died without a Will, leaving 
£30,000 behind him; the Government had the power over it. 
John Calcbaft petitioned the Government to be allowed to ad- 
minister ; they granted the Pelition, but required him to hand 
over to them £5000 out of the proceeds of sale. He commis- 
sioned Mr C. to sell out of the Funds, and he sold out for him, 
retaining £8000 the amount of a Bond-debt due from Mr Cal- 
craft to Mr C. He considers that Mr Calcraft pocketed the 
.entire sum; £5000 was reserved lor the Government, but 
eventually sold that also through Mr Chambers instead of hand- 
ing the amount to Government. Calcraft had deviated from 
Whig politics into semi-toryism, and followed PeeFs Adminis- 
tration, and as I think held a place under him. When Lord Grey 
came into office on the 2nd occasion, or before, Calcraft was 
much badgered; Mr Chambers considers that the Government, 
to punish him, called on him to pay the £5000, and that he 
destroyed himself from vexation or inability. 

Mr Thos Smyth says that De Berenger was separated from 
his wife ; a lady wished to cross over into one of the Parks, but 
was too timid ; De Berenger tendered his assistance, it was 
accepted, the Lady thanked him for his politeness and kindness, 
he recognised his wife, bowed and passed on. 
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CLXVII. Suit and Moon. 

An Irishman remarked that the sun was of no use, because 
he never shines but in the day, when he is not wanted ; " but 
the moon," said he '^ always shines in the night, when it is 
dark." 



CLXIX. Dr Gould. 

An old gentleman, named Gould, having married a young 
lady, wrote some verses to a friend, concluding them thus : 

So you see, my dear friend, though I'm 80 years old, 
A girl of eighteen is in love with old Gould. 

His friend repUed : 

A girl of eighteen may love Gould, it is true ; 
But believe me, dear Sir, it is gold without U. 

In days of polish, mirth, and fun. 

Ere yet my love was cold, 
A bachelor 1 lived through fear 

That I might wed a scold. 
Now being on th^ extreme of life, 
Fve taken to myself a wife. 

Whose only love is Gould. 



Doctor, your epigram is true, 
'Tis gold she loves, but without U. 



CLXX. O. P. EiOTs. 



The O. P. [old prices] riots, at Covent Garden, originated 
in the pit. Canning applied to them the following line : 

Effodiuntur opes [O. P.s] irrltamenta malorum. 
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CLXXI. The Pbize-Poem, 

Spoken at Harrow, on the death of Dr Parr by C. Words- 
worth, Son of the Master of Trin. Coll. Cam. and Nephew of 
the Poet. 

Epicedium in Samuelem Parr LL, D, Harroviensem. 

Valet e, lusus; vos, hilares joci, 
Valete : moestam nsenia barbiton 
Deposcit, et lugubre murmar 
In liquidis fidium snsurris 
Auditur. Eheu ! non humilem virum 
Leti peremit dura Necessilas ; 
Claras sepulcrali sub urna 
Marcet honos, et arnica torpet 
Musis in sevum gratia ; cui Kdes 
Nil recta posthac, nil Labor impiger. 
Nil artium Doctrina nutrix, 
Inveniet simile aut secundum. 
Ergo neque ilium carpere lividas 
ObliNriones Melpomene sinet; 
Nee laude inornatum silebit 
Pierio recubans in antro. 
O si Poetse mi tenui melos 
Camena dignum prseciperet ! pios 
Mulcere tum Manes querela, et 
Exiguo decorare cantu, 
Nee dedeceret te, oithara, aptior 
Quanquam choreis dicere moUibus, 
Nee me reclinatum sub umbra. 
Qua faciles iterare norat 
Et ipse ludos. Proh ! miseras vices ! 
Proh ! fata justis addita ! nee jubar 
Hoc dulce, nee natalis olim 
Aspiciet juga laeta collis. 
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At auspicates quid revoco dies, 
Quando hie juvente delicias novse^ 
Declive contemplans vii*etum, et, 
Herga, tuam, pia mater, sedem, 
Carpebat? eheu ! jam nihil interest, 
Hie rite, magna nee sine gloria, 
Artes laborarit sagaci 
Ingenuas aperire cura ; 
An Isetus omni tempore vixerit, 
Ludo innoeenti deditus et joeo. 
Nee vina nee dulees amores 
Tempserit, aut hilares ehoreas. 
Quo, Musa, tendis ? desine tristiom 
Tandem modonim : vivit adhue decus, 
Et fa ma per terras reh'eto 
Gestit ovans volitare busto. 
nium inquieti non strepitus Fori 
Claravit ; ilium eivibus hand suis 
Ees belliea ostendit, eorona 
Et titulis tumidum superbis ; 
Sed dia Virtus nudaque Veritas, 
Themisque, fraudum neseia, nobilem 
Einxere, naseentemque Pallas 
Numine dextra suo beavit. 
Hine vena elari eontigit ingeni, 
Hine improborum munera Prineipum 
Mens eerta fastidire, et audax 
Magnifieos oeulo irretorto 
Speetare fasees. Propositi tenax, 
Purspque amieus justitise, aspera 
Nee sorte eontraxisse frontem 
Solieitam male, nee secunda 
Bisisse fertur plus nimio : tamen 
Eugit sereni gratia luminis, 
Eugit; renidentemque vultum 
Perpetuse cohibent tenebne. 



4 
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Sed usque nomen^ dare senex^ tuum 
Doctrina servans, funerese, diu 
Scdcbit ad caras alumiii 
Relliquias, opifex coronse : 
Quin et solulis te quoque crinibus 
Flebunt tacentem Pieridum chori ; 
Lugebit et nostri per omnes 
Sanctus apex Helicouis auuos. 
Auditis ? aures non gemitus meas 
Percellit ? audire, et videor jugi 
Hergam per obscures recess us 
Solicitis pedibus vagautem 
Videre : jam jam te vocat, et pio 
Mcerore fruslra prosequitur ; tuas 
Jam prata^ muscososque saltus 
Triste docet resonare laudes : 
Puella flavo sicui ubi in proco 
Suspirat, it quacunque per invias 
Euris latebras, " Daphnin " antra 

"Daphnin'' aquae, iiemora alta "Daplinin/' 
Incisa dulci nomine corticem, 
Loquuntur ; omni non secus in jugo 
Vox tristis exauditur Herga, 
Prseteritos revocantis annos, 
Quando has per sedes, dulcibus aut simul 
Vacare ludis, aut gelidum nemus 
Lustrare, vel famae per artes 
Quserere primitias futurse, 
Teque et sodalem * par amor inclytum, • 5*, w. Joae«. 
Par vis juventse, par nitor ingeni, 
Incendit : I luces amatae, 
O I animi nimium beati I 
At jam querelis fige modum tuis, 
Moestoque luctu, Pieri : quern doles, 
Non fraus neque immatura leti 
Vis rapuit : sed, honesta longse 
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Carpens senectse leniter otia, et 
Vices, remoto runs in angulo^ $ H-tto.. 

Expertus annorum serenas, 
Et studio invigilans diserto. 
Tandem recessu cessit amabili ; 
Purique ritu fluminis, in raare 
Cum pace delabentis, altos 
Molliter in thalamos sepulcri 
De^cendit : illic sub tenero, precor, 
Artus quiescant cespite, et e sacra 
Caltheeque nascentes faviila 
Et violae tumulum coronent. 
At tu, benigno si vel adhuc raemor 
Terrena vultu respicis, ! seuex 
Illustris, arridere nostwe 
Ne renuas open camense. 

C. WORDSWOKTF. 



CLXXI. Ode to Peace by W. Cowper Esq, 

Come, peace of mind, delightful guest ! 
Eeturn, and make thy downy nest 

Once more in this sad heart : 
Nor riches I, nor pow^r pursue. 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view. 

We therefore need not part. 

Where wilt thou dwell, if not with me, 

From avarice and ambition free. 

And pleasure's fatal wiles ? 

For whom, alas ! dost thou prepare 

The sweets, that I was wont to share. 

The banquet of thy smiles ? 

20 
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The greats the gay, shall they partake 
Tlie heav'u, that thou alone canst make. 

And wilt thou quit the stream, 
That marmurs though the dewy mead^ 
The grove, and the sequester'd shed. 

To be a guest with them ? 

For thee I panted, thee I prizM^ 
For thee I gladly sacrificM 

Whate'er I lov'd before. 
And shall I see thee start away. 
And helpless, hopeless, hear thee say — - 

'' Farewell ! we meet no more ? *' 



CLXXII. The Soldier's Adieu, by Me Dibdhc. 

1. 
Adieu, adieu, my only life. 

My honour calls me from thee, 
Eemember thou'rt a Soldier's wife. 
Those tears but ill become thee. 
What tho' by duty I am caU'd, 

Where thund'ring cannons rattle. 
Where valour's self might stand appalled. 
When on the wings of thy dear love. 
To heaven above 
Thy fervent orisons are flown. 
The tender pray'r 
Thou putt'st up there. 
Shall call a guardian angel down. 
To watch me in the battle. 

2. 
My safety thy fair truth shall be. 
As sword and buckler serving. 
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My life shall be more dear to me^ 

Because of thy preserving r 
Let per3 come^ let horror threat. 
Let thundering cannons rattle, 
I fearless seek the conflict's heat, 

Assured ^ben on the wings of Love, 
To heaven above 
Thy fervent orisons are flown, 
The tender pra/r 
Thou putt^st up there. 
Shall call a guardian angel down. 
To watch me in the battle. 

3. 
Enough, with that benignant smile. 

With wliich some God inspired thee, 
(Who saw thy bosom void of guile. 
Who wondered, and admir'd thee) 
I go, assu^d (my life, adieu !), 

Tho' thundering cannons rattle, 
Tho* murdering carnage stalk in view. 
When on the wings of thy dear Love 
To heaven above. 
Thy fervent orisons are flown. 
The tender pray'r 
Thou putt^st up there, 
Sliall call a guardian angel down. 
To watch me in the battle. 



CLXXm. Riddles, Charades, &c. 

1. 
L word that's composed of three letters alone, 
'Tis backwards and forwards the same ; 
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Though it speaks not a word^ makes its sentiments known^ 
And to beauty lays principal claim. 

Eye. 
2. 
I will exert my first in praise of my second, if the duke of 
Northumberland would give me my whole. 

8. 
My first in great cities is frequently sold, 
Drest sometimes in silver and sometimes in gold : 
My second is found in a desert or den. 
The lord of wild beasts and the terror of men. 
My whole is a thing you^ll call somewhat uncommon^ 
For ^tis something between a man and a woman. 

4. 
The highest gift of God to man. 
When nature^s noblest Work we scan, 
From what we often part with sorrow. 
And what we sometimes are constrained to borrow, 
A lover's pledge, a poet^s song. 
What art makes short, and nature long. 
What a kind asylum gives 
To hundreds of poor fugitives. 

5. 
There is a well known word in the English language, tlie 
two first letters of which signify a male, the three first a female, 
the four first a great man, and the whole a great woman. 

[Heroine.] 
6. 
A Lady asked a Gentleman how old she was ? to which he 
replied *' What you do in every thing/' 

Excel [XL.] 
7. 
There is a well known word in the English language, which 
by adding a syllable to, you will make it shorter. [Short.] 

8. 
A Word of three Syllables — My first addresses another, my 
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second speaks of myself, and my third of company : my whole 
is the harbinger of hot weather. 

[Sinus.] 
9. 
Fonn^d long ago, yet made to day, 

Fm most enjoyed, while others sleep ; 
What few woidd wish to give away. 
And fewer still would wish to keep. 

[Bed.] 
10. 
Fm not what I was, but quite the reverse, 
I am what I was, which is very perverse ; 
From morning till night I do nothing but fret. 
Because I am not what I never was yet. 

[Old Maid.] 
11. 
What word is that in the English language of one syllable, 
which, by taking away the two first letters, becomes a word of 
two syllables ? 

[Plague.] 
12. 
62 regiments beat 93, then comes the king with 84000 men 
and 75 women. 

10= regiments, ace = 1000. knaves = men. queens 
=: women, and so on tlirough the pack. 

13. 
If in doing my first, you take too much of my second, you 
may need my whole. 

14. 
Why is the letter T like an island ? Because it is in the mid- 
dle of water. 

15. 
Why is a dream like childhood ? Because it is in-fancy. 

16. 
A farmer asked a barber ' what is the difference between your 
trade and mine,' to which he replied in a word ; Utility, 
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CLXXIV. An Account op the Extraordinaey Escape 

OP Athenian Stewart, 
From being pU to death hy some Turks, in whose company h^ 

happened to be travelling, 
Commanicated by Dr Thomas Percy, Bishop of Dromore, as re- 
lated to his Lordship by Stewart himself. 

Mb. Stewart had resided nearly three years at Athens^ 
making drawings of the ruins there, and carrying on his re- 
searches into the antiquities of Greece; — a considerable 
change about this time had been effected in the Ministry of the 
Porte, the Grand Vizir being disgraced. 

The Bashaw of Athens judged it prudent to hasten to Cod- 
stantinople, and endeavour to obtain the favor of the new 
Minister ; Stewart, whose long retirement at Athens, at a distance 
from the seat of government, had made him forgotten as he feared 
by his friends, thought it advisable to shew himself in the Capi- 
tal, and solicit a renewal of his former protections. The oppor- 
tunity of travelling under safeguard of the Bashaw and Lis train 
seemed fortunate, and on application to the Bashaw, permission 
was granted him to join the party. 

They had not proceeded far, till Stewart plainly saw that the 
Bashaw had conceived a dislike to him ; the insecurity of people 
under the Turkish despotism, renders them universally timorous 
and suspicions : the Bashaw, conscious his conduct would not 
bear the strictest scrutiny, began to be fearfiill that Stewart 
might privately intend some complaint, or from inadvertency 
might divulge misdemeanors, he therefore exerted all his cunning 
to get rid of his fellow traveller. He did not chuse to attempt 
direct violence, it being known Stewart had set out on t^ie 
journey wilh him, and he dreaded being called to account. 
Stewart observed that at every stage, it was contrived to put him 
on a dangerous horse, in hopes to break his neck : the mischie- 
vous designs against him became so apparent, that when they 
happened at last to stop at a tolerable village, Stewart resolved to 
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stay there a while, and trust himself no farther in such company. 
The Bashaw shewed great confusion when Stewart's determina- 
tion became known, the most earnest entreaties were used to 
prevail on him to go forwards, but to no purpose ; Stewart 
continued firm in his intention to stay behind. The Bashaw 
after much delay was obliged to set out for the next stage ; 
Stewart remained in the Caravansery, a large public room, where 
different travellers of all kinds are accommodated together, and 
the Turks of the neighbourhood come to drink coffee : as he 
knew more of the language than the people were apprized of, 
it was not long before he found out, from their conversations 
amongst themselves, he avoided one danger only to fall into 
another as imminent. The family of the inn, probably from 
hints of the Bashaw, represented him as a dangerous person, a 
magician that made use of drawings and pictures, a supersti- 
tious aversion to which, amongst the Turks, is excessive and 
insurmountable. 

The day being now on the decline, Stewart placed his luggage 
about him in a corner, and began to dispose himself to sleep ; 
all the other people except one servant had left the room. A 
little boy coming in soon after, and jumping about approached 
Stewart : seeing his eyes apparently shut, and supposing him 
asleep, the boy made a significant gesture with his finger across 
his throat, plainly intimating Stewart's head would be cut off; 
the boy going out of the place, Stewart in great consternation 
began to think how he might contrive to escape, he pretended 
to the man who was watching the place, that he had a certain 
occasion and must retire a little ; the man accompanied him 
into a field, Stewart then endeavoured to persuade him to go 
off and be his guide through the countiy, but the man positive- 
ly refused ; Stewart drew out his pistols, which were conceal- 
ed in his cloaths, and threatened if any noise was made to shoot 
the fellow : the man went back slowly and quietly, and Stewart 
moved directly towards a small river, whose banks were thickly 
covered with reeds, and there concealed himself ; reflecting 
however that the fellow might have observed him, and that it 
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was the most likely spot for the people to search, he left the 
reeds and lay down amongst some bnshes and brambles that 
were spread abont to a considerable extent, and beyond which 
was an open plain covered with corn ; he had not lain long, 
when he could perceive numerous lights in the village. Crowds 
in a short time came out with torches in their hands, and 
immediately went to search amongst the reeds ; that not succeed- 
ing, they tried amongst the brambles. Stewart not being dis- 
covered, they light-ed fires at several intervals with bundled 
sticks, on the boundary of the thickets near the com, so that it 
was impossible for Stewart to pass between them without being 
seen. He now began to think there was no chance of escape 
and resolved with his pistols in hand to sell his life as dear as 
he could. A very heavy rain during this suspense coming on, 
extinguished the lights and fires, and obliged all the people to 
return to their village. Stewart, when he perceived them gone 
and that every thing was quiet, got up and searching about 
soon gained the principal road ; he walked on several miles, and 
at last about day-break found himself on a rising ground, with 
a considerable town in view just below ; not chusing to venture 
into the street, he took a road to the back of the houses, which 
he saw led to the main road at the far end of the town : he 
continued to march on without obstruction, and reaching some 
ploughed ground, observed before him a man ploughing with a 
musket on his shoulder ; such was the state of the country 
that even that useful and peaceable employment could not be 
pursued without the labourer going armed. Stewart, sensible 
when the plough turned about he must be seen by the man, 
bethought himself of counterfeiting idiocy, well knowing the 
veneration with which the Turks regarded idiots."**" He impo- 
sed on the countryman so effectually, that he was suffered to 
pass on with every token of compassion and respect : contirming 
his walk forwards he saw at some distance two men on horseback 



t It is said that this proceeds not merely from benevolence, but that the Turks have a 
notion that such persons are favoured vrith celestial visions and divine communications, 
and are therefore totally insensible to sublunary cares and attentions. 
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crossing the plain. He knew them from their appearance to be 
men of Epirus, and these people being a sort of Christians, he 
thought he might with safety go up and meet them ; he told them 
his story and implored their protection, they readily took him 
under their care, they were riding to a Fair and had each twelve 
loaded pistols in a box placed on the horse before them; they gave 
him convoy to a little sea port not far distant, where a French 
Consul was stationed ; Stewart here found refuge, and his 
perils at an end. The Consul dispatched messengers with 
proper authority to the Caravansery for liis luggage ; the men> 
when they came back with the luggage, were in astonishment, 
and declared that Stewart must be a Saint, for it was impossible 
to have escaped death, but by miraculous interposition. 

The above narrative I torote down immediately after receiving 
it from the Bishop^ his Lordship on perusal was pleased to say it 
foas perfectly accurate and correct. Some friends wishing to 
have copies^ it was found troublesome to employ clerks^ 4 few 
sheets have heen printed off and given away. 
Lublin, %U April, 1804. ANDREW CALDWELL. 



CLXXV. Heretics. 

July 31, 1837. Mr Smith spoke of heretics. I told to him a 
discussion which I once had with an orthodox divine, who was 
liberal in applying to different people the name of Heretic. I 
said to him " Sir, who is to decide the point P no one has a 
right to call another man a heretic. The Bomaus call the 
Greeks heretics : the Greeks give to us the same opprobrious 
name : we pass it on to the Wesleyans and other Protestant 
Dissenters, who, in their turn, do as they have been done by, 
and damn the Unitarians, who are equally uncharitable towards 
the Jews ; but these, having none below them in the scale of 
Religious Belief, bear the accumulated opprobrium of all above 
them, without the satisfaction of relieving themselves by passing 
it on to others ! " 

21 
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CLXXYI. TOLAND. 

'' With persons of loose and sceptical principles Tolaod in 
his day was a great authority. Fame derived only finm singu* 
larity of opinions commonly proves a fleeting possession : the 
works of this vain glorious writer are little known in the present 
age^ and less regarded. Yet Toland was a man of strong 
natural abilities^ and had a mind stored with various knowledge^ 
*— but it was ill-digested knowledge, and a great portion of it 
of a mischievous character, fiy the show of multifarioos erudi* 
tion^ he secured the applause and excited the wonder of the 
half-educated and unthinking ; but could not succeed in gain* 
ing the approbation of men of accurate learning and exact 
judgment. According to the representation given in his boastful 
Epitaph, composed by himself, he was acquainted with several 
languages, — linguarum pltis decern mens, but it is evident from 
his works, that he was a Cbitic in none. His diction, low 
and confused, betrays more of the smatterer than of the adept 
in philological attainments. He was fond of controversy; it 
was the element in which he lived ; and the aim in all his pub- 
lications was one and undivided — to bring revelation into 
discredit. No matter what the subject was which employed 
his pugnacious pen, his impious purpose was always the same. 
If he wrote the life of Milton, biography in his hands became 
the vehicle of insidious remarks upon the canon of Scripture. 
If he treated on the history of the Jews, it was only to prove 
that Strabo, the geographer, was better authority than Moses 
in what respected the origin of that ancient people. For the 
purpose of weakening faith in the inspired Scriptures, he was 
always arraigning the integrity of the sacred text. The Fathers 
and early writers of the Christian church were the objects of 
his continual abuse, — they were denounced as superstitious-* 
ignorant — and incapable of discriminating between what books 
were genuine and what spurious. 

Possessing a large share of vanity, he always pretended ha 
had proved whatever opinions he advocated ; the judgment, on 
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the other side^ of the greatest men both of ancient and modern 
times going with him for nothing. Such was Toland.'^ 

Animadversions on a work, entitled, * An Apology for the life 
and Cha/raeter of the celebrated prophet of Arabia, called Moha- 
med, or the Illustrious; By Godfrey Higgins, Esq/ By the 
Rev. P. Inchbald, LL.D. p. 74. 



CLXXVII. Chaeades by Mr Eyre of Solihull, War- 
wickshire. 

My first, however here abased. 

Designs the sex alone ; 
In Cambria, such is custom's pow'r, 

'Tis Jenkin, John, or Joan. 
My second oft is loudly calFd, 

When men prepare to fist it : 
Its name dehghts the female ear ; 

Its force, may none resist it ! 
It binds the weak, it binds the strong. 

The wealthy, and the poor ; • 

Still 'tis to joy a passport deem'd. 

For suUied fame a cure. 
It may insare an age of bliss. 

Yet miseries oft attend it ; 
To fingers, ears, and noses too, 

Its varioos lords commend it. 
My whole may chance to make one drink, 

Though vended in a fish-shop. 

My first, when a Frenchman is learning English, serves him 
to swear by ; my second is either hay, or corn ; my whole is 
the delight of the present age, and will be the admonition of 
posterity. 
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My first is ploughed for various reasons^ and grain is fre- 
quently buried in it to little purpose ; — my second is neither 
riches, nor honours ; yet the former would generally be given 
for it, and the latter is often tasteless without it : — my whole 
applies equally to spring, summer, autumn, and winter, and 
both fish and flesh, praise and censure, mirth and melancholj 
are the better for being in it. 

My first, with the most rooted antipathy to a Frenchman, 
prides himself, whenever they meet, upon sticking close to his 
jacket : — my second has many virtues, nor is it its least that 
it gives name to my first. My whole may I never catch ! 

My first is one of England's prime boasts ; it rejoices the ear 
of a horse, and anguishes the toe of a man. — My second, when 
brick, is good : when stone, better ; when wooden, best of all : 
my whole is famous for rottenness, and tin. 

My first is called bad, or good. 

May pleasure, or offend ye ; 
My second, in a thirsty mood. 

May very much befriend ye : 
My whole, tho' styled *' a cruel word,'* 

May yet appear a kind one ; 
It often may with joy be heard. 

With tears may often blind one. 

My first is equally friendly to the thief and the lover, the 
toper, and the student. My second is lighf s opposite : yet 
they are frequently seen hand in hand ; and their union, if judi- 
cious, gives much pleasure. My whole is tempting to the 
touch, grateful to the sight, fatal to the taste ! 

My first a violet may be. 

So also may a briar, 
A calf my second hath, we see. 

So also hath a squire. 
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Mj whole a squire may have^ and be. 

So also may a clown. 
'Tis Baohel, Boger, he, and she. 

In country and in town. 



CLXXVin. Original letter of Mazzini. 

9 George Street, Euston Sq, 
Dear Sir, Monday Morning. 

Mr Alpey, whom I have seen Saturday, has spoken to me 

in the highest terms of the powers of your friend, the translator 

of my Article, but he entertains great fear that, from the 

temper of his own mind, he will perhaps be induced to intro- 

duce more alterations of style, than required from necessity. 

Now though I am by no way [disposed] to stick to my own 

manner of writing, you know that expressions are but form to 

thought, and after all ^'Le style est Thomme,'' as Buffon says. 

Would you be so kind as to take upon yourself to insinuate 

him something on that purpose, I would be very obliged 

to you. 

Believe me your faithful servant Jos. Mazziki.'^ 



CLXXIX. Pkuges consumeeb nati. 

Aug. 1, 1887. Mr S. gave to me these four lines on the 
worthlessness of men in general. 

They know no reason, why they ivere bam. 
But merely to devour the com ; 
Eat up cattle, fowl, and fish, 
And leave behind an empty dish. 



CLXXX. Chaeades &c. 

1. Fm made of flesh, sometimes of wood. 
Yet not of flesh alone ; 

* This is the Italian, whose letters were opened by Sir James Graham, and urtio at tbA 
present moment, is at the head of the republican party at Rome. 
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I do contaiu a little bloody 

Likewise a little bone. 
Sometimes of paper I appear. 

And please the soldier tired ; 
In fact, whatever shape I wear, 

I always am admired. 
I always swim, and yet I sink ; 

If suffered I should drown ; 
Vm fair and yet as black as ink. 

And often I am brown. 
I'm tall and straight,'-^not always so. 

Sometimes a little bent ; 
Now lodged as soft> as aught you know. 

And now in out-house pent. 
Perfection's self — beloved by all. 

E'en some do on me doat; 
Yet now I'm spumed by great and smaU, 

Not reckoned worth a groat. 
Attended now in every way. 

And dressed in best attire. 
Now they the axe about me lay 

And throw me in the fire. 
And yet one creature I am not, 

I tell you I am three ; 
Whichever in your head you've got, 

You've hit me to a T. 

2. Why is a spectator like a beehive? Because they are both 
be-Aolders. 

3. Why is a waiter like a race-horse ? Because he is always 
running after plates and stakes. — ^Eing pleased with it, as Lady 
Cork told to Oee, 

4. 
What is majesty when it is disrobed of its exteriors P A jest. 

My first and second are the same. 
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And only meet to complain. 

[Murmur,] 
6. 
Mj first is a movement thaf s light. 
My second a mere strip of leather. 
My whole, if I now guess aright. 
Is but three syllables together. 

7. 
Why is a Blacksmith's apron like the wall of a convent P 

Because it keeps off Spabks. 
8. 
Though small my size, when Fm entire, 
I often set a town on fire. 
Let but a Letter disappear. 
And I contain a herd of deer. 
Deduct another, and you'll find, 
I once contained all human kind. 

[S — p — ark.] 
9. 
"Why is a woman's apron, like a Cow on a Common P 

10. 
Neither animal, nor mineral, nor vegetable. [Kiss.] 

11. 
Why is a tea-kettle and a lamp like a quakerP 

12. 
It is impossible for me to improve— in one word. 

[Mend-i-cant.] 
13. 
You politicians, tell me Why 

"You're thus with woe and care rent. 
The only thing that we can say. 
Some wind has blown the whig away. 
And left the Eeir Apparent. 

14. 
I would go round the world in my second, to serve my first, 
that I might testify my whole. 



im BAIIKBR'S ANECDOTES [^ ^' 

CLKXX. A ecENB from the^'Feogs'^ op AbistophaxeS) 

ADAPTED TO THE PRESENT TIMES. 

iford Melbourne as Bacchus^ at the oar in Ckafon's boai, 
xm the Acherusian Lake. 

Lord Bbjovqkau as chief of the frogs^ 
Messrs. Leader^ Waklby, Hume^ Roebuck^ and Sir William 
MoLESwoRTH^ as a chorus qffrogs^ 

Lord BrougliatD. — Croak, croak, croak ! 

Chorus of Frogs. — Croak, croak, croak ! 

Full chorus. — Croak, croak, croak ! 

Lord Melbourne. — Croak, croak ! by the Gods 1 shall choke, 
(mimicking.) If you pester and bore my ears anymore 

With your Croak, croak, croak ! 

Lord Brougham. — Rude companion and vain. 

Thus to carp at our strain, 
(To chorus.) — But keep in the vein. 

And attack him again. 
With a Croak, croak, croak ! 
Chorus. — Croak, croak, croak ! 

Lord Melbourne. — Croak, croak, vapour and smoke, 
(mimicking.) Never think it, old Huff, 

That I care for such stuff 
As your Croak, croak, croak. 
Chorus (fortissimo.) — Croak, croak, croak ! 

Lord Melbourne. — ^Now fire light on thee. 

And waters soak ; 
And March winds catch thee 

Without any cloak. 
For within and without. 
From the tail to the snout^ 
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Thou^rt nothing but eroak^ croak^ croak I 

Lord Brougham. — ^And what else, captious Premier, say, 

should I be ? 
But you know very little as yet about me, 

(With dignity). — ^I'm the pant<dogical Bamn B., 
0£ the famous university. 
Known as the London Stinkomalee, 
Where I think of creating a new degree 
For the study of infidelity* 
1 am also, most unfortunately. 
One of the aristocracy ; 
But between us there^s little of unity, 
And Fm always in a minority. 
My proper sphere is the House of C, 
Where f^r Jcars I sat as Harry B., 
For the rotten Whig borough of Winchelsea. 
I crb^ in the Edinburgh Quaiierly; 
PiBimphlets I croiak more frequently ; 
Leaders I erosk occasionally. 
And speeches I croak almost hoiHrly, 
Thns by croaking, croaking eternally, 
I got a snug berth in Chancery, 
And a thumping pension annually ; 
But by some of your damnable trickery. 
You ejected me most effectually ; 
I shall therefore now croak in an altered key. 
And argue all subjects differently 
To what I did very recently ; 
T shall ci^k for a time at your Ministry, 
With what success we shall quickly see. 
And first " I hurl defiance at thee,^' 
For I Aate a being who can " bow the knee 
And gloze and fawn^' more successfully 
llian myself — the prince of knavery ; 
Besides, you have treated me shabbily, 

22 



i 
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And made me look ridiculously; 
Therefore mj cry shall not fail to be 
Groak^ croak^ croak I 
Chorus. — Croak^ croak^ croak 1 

Lord Melbourne. — ^I'm blister'd^rm fluster^d^Fm sick, I'm ill. 

Chorus. — Croak, croak, croak ! 

Lord Meftoume.— My dear little bullfrogs, do prithee be still, 

'Tis a sorry vocation that reiteration, 
I speak on my honour, most musical nation, 
Of Croak, croak, croak I 

Lord Brougham. — ^Most musical nation ! thaf a what I call 
(Aside.) blamaiion, 

I shall still raise my song 
With my eloquent throng : 
Then hey bubble, bubble. 
For a knave's petty trouble. 
Shall I my high charter and birth-right revoke? 
Nay, my efforts I'll double. 
And drive him, like stubble. 
Before me, with 
Full chorus.— Croak, croak, croak! 

Lord Mdbodme. — ^Nay, nay ; take your own way, 

Fve said out my say. 
And care nought, by my fai^ 
For your croak, croak, croak I 

Lord Brougham. — Care or care not, ' tis the same thing to me. 

My voice is my own, and my actions are free ; 
I have but one note, and I chant it with glee. 
And from morning to night that note it shall be. 
Full Chorus.— Croak, croak, croak I 

Lord Melbourne. — ^Nay, then, old rebel. 

But ril slop your treble. 
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With a poke, poke, poke ! 
Take this from my rudder (poking the frogs) 
And that from my oar; 
And now let us see if you'll trouble us more. 
With your Croak, croak, croak 1 
Lord Brougham. — You may batter and bore. 

You may thunder and roar. 
Yet m never give o'er 
Till Vm hard at death's door. 

With my croak, croak croak ! 
Chorus. — Croak, croak, croak 1 

Pull chorus. — Croak, croak, croak ! 



CLXXXI. Lord Eldon. 

A barrister at Dublin, having cited a case ' decided ' by Lord 
Eldon, the Irish Chancellor, liOrd M. drily observed ' You 

will much oblige me, Mr by citing any case decided by 

my Lord Eldon.'* 

2. The Lord Chancellor Eldon, once went out shooting with 
Mr Peel, and missed a fair shot at some birds, when the young 
Secretary reproached the learned Lord with being so quick ia 
his movements as not to have taken sufficient aim. ' Well, 
well, well,' said the witty Chancellor, ' friend Peel, my greatest 
enemies have not found the same fault with me for the last 30 
years j but in reality I dovited^hdihtx the bird was not an old 
one.' *Dotibting as usual, my Lord ' rejoined the Secretary. The 
rejoinder so irritated the Chancellor, that he missed every shot 
afterwards. 
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GLXXXII. Dr Hawkeb. 

A sailor entered Stoke Church at Plymouth^ when Dr John 
Hawker was preaching, and seeing the letters '^ J. H. S/' on 
the pulpit^ asked if they stood for John Hawkee of Stoke« 
The sermon was long^ and the same sailor^ seeing the same 
initials in another churchy made a precipitate retreat forthwith. 



CLXXXm. Chaeles II. 

A worthless fellow^ whilst King Charles was knighting him^ 
hung down his head, as if out of countenance. " Do not he 
ashamed/' ^said the king^ '^I have more reason to be so 
than you.'' 



CLXXXIV. Ned Ward. 

Ned Ward, speaking of a law-suit which turned on a mis- 
take between the words tkis and tAal^ said that it looked like 
a family-quarrel^ since it was a dispute between relatives. 



CLXXXV. The Ambassadoe. 

A prince one day told his ambassador that he was an owl : 
" I should be sorry to think so/' said the courtier, " having 
so often represented your majesty." 



CLXXXVI. Loggeeheads. 

A countryman, seeing a single person at a desk in a lawyer's 
office, asked what they sold in that shop. " Loggerheads " said 
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the clerk. '* Do you ? " said the countryman, " then you had 
better shut up shop, for you have only one left/' 

CLXXXVIL Lace. 

A. witty fellow bargained to buy as much lace as would 
reach from one ear to the other. The vendor, who lived in 
London, consented, but it turned out one of the rascal's ears 
was nailed to the pillory at Bristol. 



CLXXXYIII. An inch and an ell. 

A judge, finding out that a criminal, who said his name was 
Linch, was really called Inch, said '^ I see how it is ; allow 
him an inch, and he'll take an L." 



CXXXIX. Kettle and Sauce. 

A Barrister, attempting to brow-beat a female witness, told 
her she had brass enough to make a kettle. The woman 
retorted, "And you have sauce enough to fill it.^ 
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CXC. Henry YIII and Tbancis I. 

Henry YIII told his ambassador who was just starting for 
France, that if the French King should take away his life, he 
would revenge his death by taking off every Frenchman's head 
in England. " Yes, Sir, " said the nobleman, '^ and perhaps 
not one of them would fit my shoulders." 
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CXCI. Bond and Cboicwell. 

Colonel Bond died a few days before Cromwell. A wit ob- 
served that Oliver had given Bond to the devil for his own 
appearance. 



CXCII. Daniel Pub€£ll. 

Daniel Porcell^ being asked to make a pun extempore and to 
take the King as his subject, repUed ''The King is not a 
subject/' 



CXCin, Too LATE. 



An Irishman, angry at being late, and hearing the clock 
strike, broke its face with his cane. The owner expostulated. 
" Faith, sir,'' said the other, " the clock struck first/' 



CXCIV. Legal BViDENCB, 

An Irishman, convicted of stealing a pig on the evidence of 
two eye-witnesses, attempted to refute the charge by bringiog 
twenty witnesses, who swore that they did not see him steal it 1 



CXCV. Spbino-guns and man-traps. 

Some thieves stole a steel-trap and a spring gun, and left on 
a board these lines addressed to the owner: 

Stare not, nor let your siUy heart be swollen, 

For Spring-guns will go off and STEEL-traps should be stolen. 
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CXCVI. Whole-sale and JRjb-tail. 

Some malicious person cut off a gentleman's horse's tail. A 
wag advised the owner to sell him wholesale. " Why ? " said 
the owner. *' Because you cannot retail him/' 



CXCVII, The knave and the pool. 

Two men^ joking a friend, asked him whether he was most 
knave or fool. '^ In truth,'' said he, taking an arm of each, 
'' I believe I am between both." 



CXCVin. Silk and Worsted. 

An Irishman, who had lost a valuable pair of silk stockings, 
being afraid that he had offered too small a reward, ordered the 
crier to say that they were worsted. 



CXCIX. Beevity. 

Quin wrote to Bich the Proprietor of one of the London thea- 
tres, with whom he had quarreUed, wishing to renew his engage- 
ment but not liking to ask for it directly : "I am at Bath,... 
Quin/' was the Epistle — '^ Stay there and be d — d." was the 
reply. 



CC. Aems. 

An Apothecary chose for his motto the Latin word Persiste. 
A^ ^w-ag observed that it should have been PergefpurgeJ. 
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CCI- CaaUes. 

*^ In a wild and pictoresque country^ with abmpt hills^ and 
dark sweeping woods^ inclading a vast extent of territorial 
domain^ a castellated mansion might appear appropriate^ as 
more pictoresqne ; but in all modern structures of this kind, 
however picturesque or magnificent in themselves^ there appears 
something not exactly in accordance with our ideas of propriety* 
The dislike probably arises from this cause. A vast baronial 
castle^ in times of perfect security^ appears like a massy fiction. 
It is the idea of defence, which gives any castk its most appro- 
priate interest. Its clustering towers^ its shade of buttresses, 
its range of battlements^ as far as mere pictures are concerned^ 
must be the same to the eye, whether the castle be old or new. 
But take away the associations, which the least thought must 
instantly do, the ideas connected with appropriateness instantly 
vanish. In the next place, massiveness and extent appear so 
necessary, that in all modem attempts of the kind, the mind 
feels that something is always deficient ; it is not large, it is 
not massy enough ! But, supposing a castle as large and mag< 
nificent as that of Windsor, were now built, it would not be 
congenial to our feelings, because all harmonizing associations 
are cut off. Even Windsor Castles loses a great deal of its 
architectural impression, (if I may use that word J by the 
smooth neatness, with which its old towers are now chiselled 
and mortared. It looks as if it was washed every morning 
with soap and water, instead of exhibiting here and there a 
straggling flower, or creeping weatherstains* I believe this 
circumstance strikes every beholder j but most imposing, indeed, 
is its distant view, when the broad banner floats or sleeps in 
the sunshine, amidst the intense blue of the summer-skies, and 
its picturesque and ancient architectural vastness harmonizes 
with the decaying and gnarled oaks, coeval with so many de- 
parted monarchs. The stately long-extended avenue, and the 
wild sweep of devious forests, connected with the eventful 
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circamsiances of English history^ and past regal grandeur^ 
bring back the memory of Edwards and Henrys^ or the gallant 
and accomplished Surrey; 

On Windsor-Castle, wbittbn 1825, not by a Lauaeat^ 
BUT A Poet of loyal, old Chubch-of-Enoland feelings. 

{T%e Autior had been Chaplain to the Prince Regent.) 

Not that thy name, illustrious dome, recals 

The pomp of chivalry in bannered halls ; 

The blaze of beauty, and the gorgeous sights 

Of heralds, trophies, steeds, and crested knights: 

Not that young Surrey here beguii'd the hour, 

'With eyes upturned unto the maiden's tower; 'f 

Oh ! not for these, and pageants pass'd away, 

I gaze upon your antique towers and pray — 

But that my Sovereign here, from crowds withdrawn, 

May meet calm peace upon the twilight lawn ; 

That here, among these grey primaeval trees. 

He may inhale health's animating breeze ; 

And when from this proud terrace he surveys 

Slow Thames devolving his majestic maze, 

(Now lost on the horizon's verge, now seen, 

Winding through lawns, and woods, and pastures green,) 

May he reflect upon the waves that roll, — 

Bearing a nation's wealth from pole to pole, — 

And feel, (ambition's proudest boast above,) 

A King's best Glory is his Country's Love ! 

The range of cresting towers have a double interest, whilst 
we think of gorgeous dames and barons bold, of Lely's and 
Vandyke's beauties, and gay and gallant and accomplished 
cavaliers like Surrey. And who ever sat in the stalls at St 
George's Chapel, without feeling the impression on looking at 
the illustrious names, that here the royal and ennobled knights 
through so many generations, sat each installed, whilst arms, 
and crests, and banners, glittered over the same seat? But, 
to leave princely residences, times of social comfort and security 

* ■ ■■ ■— ^^i^ I ■ ■ ■■- l»»ll ■ ■■III ^— .^.^^^i.^^^^^^^— ^^^^ I I I ■■■■■■■— ^l^^»^B^1^—^—^.^1i^——.^——^^^^^,^,^ 

t Surrey's Poems. 

23 
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demand^ we might say^ buildings for residence in unison irith 
ideas of comfort and security in society. Some chord within as 
jarsy when a castle^ whose primary idea is that of defence, in 
an age of turbulence^ stands in soUtary grandeur, as if to awe 
Ihe country round, when scarce a hen-roost fears nightly 
invasion/' T%e Parockiid History of Bhemhill in the County 
of Wilts by tAe Ebv. W. L. Bowles,/?. 245. 



OCII. Sheridan and the coal cellar. 

Sheridan once fdl into a coal-cellar on his way home, after 
supping at Drury Lane ; and his abuse of the vendor for not 
keeping a light at the cellar-door was warmly retorted by the 
man's wife. "Confound it,'' cried Sheridan (who was not 
hurt) " do you think I want to pocket your ooak ? " "No," 
returned the woman, "but your nose may set the coal-hole 
on fire." 



com. ErsMne, ^e. 

The Fleet, Au^, 1, 1887. Yesterday Mr Chambers inform- 
ed me that one Mb Lewis of Bussell-Sqnare had banked with 
Messrs Child for several years ; he became embarassed, asked 
them to lend him £3500 ; they decUned ; — ^ he came to 
Chambees, whom he had known, and complained and wanted 
to transfer his Account to C; C. asked to see the Banking-Book, 
and when he had examined it, said that he was not at all surprised 
from the nature of the Account that they had refused the loan j 
he declined taking the transfer of the Book, and offered to 
lend it on one condition, viz. that Mr Lewis communicated to 
Messrs Child his refusal to take the Book, and his remark at 
their having declined the loan. He asked how long he wanted 
it ? For very few months, tendering securities ; Mr C. offered to 
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lend for so short a tune without securitie^^ which would involve 
legal expenses. ' Oh no/ said Mr L., ' let the thing be regular/ 
The securities were given for £3500^ but he received from Mr 
C. £8700. The man bolted within a week, leaving £160,000 
of debts and liabilities. They (his creditors) made him a 
Bankrupt and tried to force the securities from Mr C. by an 
appeal to the Court of Chancery on the ground that he was 
aware of the Bankruptcy, and had obtained an undue prefer- 
ence. Lord Eldon decided in his favor, but first requested to 
see the Account between Mr L. and Mr C. It was produced, 
and Lord E. paid a neat compliment to Mr C. in saying that it 
was just as he expected to find it. Mr C. advanced £3700, 
but the securities only covered £3500, and the other £200 
was lost to Mr C. 

To-day Mr C. told a pleasant story about Lord Ebskike. 
A tailor had made a pair of breeches, which the party, a lawyer, 
for whom they were intended, returned : — the tailor, wishing to 
effect a delivery of the goods, that he might charge for them, 
put them into parchment, that they might pass as a leasen 
Lord Eeskinb caught at this and played on the word lease in 
cross-examining the tailor, and flippantly asked if they were sent 
in parchment. as a lease. "No,'' replied the tailor, "but as a 
release {rom the breeches ! '' Chambers was in Court ; Erskine 
said no more, sat down, and the Court was convulsed with 
laughter ! 



CCIV. 



Auff. 10, 1837. A N is much indebted to Haw- 
thorne, who keeps a low Coffee-shop near Bow-St. ; he had 
over and over again disappointed Hawthorne of payment; 
the latter threatened to lay hold of him, when School recom- 
menced ; a friend of N got him to suspend the exeeution 
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of his threat for a time^ that he might in the interim receive 
the fuuds^ whir.)) were raising for the purpose of payment. I 

observed thai N was Uke the nightingale on the Haw- 

thorne-bnsh^ charming all around with his music. 



OCV, Effect of Mmtard and AsAes on the stomach. 

The Fleet, Aug, 11, 1837. Some time ago a prisoner 
here, Mb Hoseason, undertook for the wager of one pound to 
swallow a mustard-pot full of mustard, but not very strong; by 
way of proof he did swallow a desert-spoonful ; the wager was 
not taken. He was asked for what he would undertake to 
swallow the glass also. He said for three pounds. No person 
would bet on the subject. Dr Harrison observed that the 
mustard would not stay on his stomach, as a leaspoonful of 
mustard in a tumbler of water was an instantaneous and the 
strongest of all emetics, and would, as he conceived, return 
instantly from the stomach. The gentleman insisted that he 
knew the strength of his own stomach, in which no one could 
surpass him. 

Mb Babton told to me last night that, when he was in 
India, a gentleman undertook for a wager to eat the whole of 
a biUiard-table cloth; the cloth was taken off; he burned it^ 
reduced it to ashes, swallowed the ashes, took no precautions, 
and died three days afterwards. 



CCVI, Carbery Rocks, 

'' The next morning I visited the caves or holes, which are 
really tremendous. They are 180 feet deep, and lie 300 yards 
from the cliffs. They are called East and West Populaduff. 
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Who can see this coast broken into numberless little bays and 
promontories, contemplate the vast caves and overhanging cliffs^ 
and listen to the roar of the waters reverberated by the mighty 
echoes, — who, witnessing these things, and being at the same 
time acquainted with Dean Swift's beautiful lines, Carberia 
Supes in Comitatu Corgageim apud Hidemicos, can avoid im- 
mediately recurring to them ? They are so finely descriptive of 
the scenery, that I trust I shall be excused citing them at length 
in the much-approved translation of Mr Dunkin : — 

Carbery-Rocks, in the County of Cork, Ireland. 

Lo ! from the top of yonder cliff, that shrouds 
Its auy head amid the azure clouds. 
Hangs a huge fragment ; destitute of props, 
Prone on the wave, the rocky ruin drops. 
With hoarse rehuff the swelling seas rebound, 
From shore to shore the rocks return the sound ; 
The dreadful murmur heaven's high concave cleaves, 
And Neptune shrinks beneath his subject waves ; 
For long the whirling winds and beating tides 
Had scoop'd a vault into its nether sides. 
Now yields the base, the summit nods, now urge 
Their headlong course, and lash the sounding surge : 
Not louder noise could shake the guilty world. 
When Jove heap'd mountains upon mountains hurl'd. 
Retorting Pelion from his dread abode. 
To crush earth's rebel sons beneath the load. 

Oft too with hideous yawn the cavern wide 
Presents an orifice on either side, 
A dismal orifice from sea to sea 
Extended, pervious to the God of Day : 
Uncouthly join'd, the rocks stupendous form 
An arch, the victim of some future storm. 
While on the cliff their rests the woodquests make, 
And sea-calves stable in the oozy lake. 

But, when bleak winter with his sullen train 
Awakes the winds to vex the watery plain. 
When o'er the craggy steep without controul, 
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Big with the blast, the raging hillows roll ; 

Not towns beleaguer'd, not the flaming brand 

Darted from heaven by Jove's avenging hand, 

When oft on impious men his wrath he pours. 

Humbles their pride, and blasts their gilded towers — 

Equal the tumult of this wild uproar, 

Waves rush o'er waves, shore echoes back to shore. 



The neighbouring race, though wont to brave the shocks 

Ot angry seas, and run along the rocks, 

Now pale with terror as the Ocean foams 

Fly far and wide, nor trust their native homes : 

The goats, while pendent from the shaggy-top. 

The wither'd herb improvident they crop, 

Wash'd down the psecipice with sudden sweep. 

Leave their meek lives beneath th' unfathom'd deep ; 

Th' afifrighted fisher with desponding eyes 

For safety trembling to the harbour flies. 

And to behold the skies again serene 

Wearies with vows the monarch of the main.' 



These verses were written in June 1723, the whole of which 
summer was spent by the Dean with a clei^yman in the parish 
of Miros in this neighbourhood, when he frequently amused 
himself with little aquatic excursions. The parish of Miros 
runs along the western side of these little inlets of the sea call- 
ed Glandore-Bay, somewhat to the west of Ross-Bay. At Miros 
is a rocky arch, where he used to embark, and near the entrance 
of Castlehaven-Bay, an inlet still more to the west, are several 
caves running from the sea under the rocks, into which boats 
can row ; the caves are low at the entrance but the arch is 
much more lofty in the interior ; the swell of the sea within is 
so great, as often to close up the arch at the entrance, thus 
leaving navigators, who have ventured to trust themselves with- 
in, in profound darkness. It is obvious, therefore, that it is 
more adventurous than prudent in any one to penetrate into 
them, since the boat may be thrown up at the low entrance by 
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a sudden swells and dashfid against the top of the rock to the 

infinite hazard of every life in it. There are said to be numbers 

of seals, or sea-calves, all along the coast, which inhabit these 

rocks and caves very rauch.^' 

Mrs Anne Plumptre's "Narrative of a Residence in Ireland du- 
ring the Summer of 1814, and that of 1815." p. 252. 



CUVil. Challenging the jury. 

An Irishman was told, if he objected to any of the jury, he 
might challenge them. '^?aith, then/' said he, ''if they don't 
acquit me, I'll challenge every man of them." 



CCVIII. Lord Stair. 

Louis XIV, being told that Lord Stair was the most well 
bred man in Europe, determined to put the matter to the test 
He accordingly invited his Lordship to take an airing with 
him, and, when the carriage arrived, bade him get in and take 
his seat. Lord Stair bowed and obeyed. 



CCIX. Julius Cjssar. 

A soldier bragged, in the presence of Csesar, of the wounds 
which he had received in his face. Csesar, knowing him to be 
a coward, told liim, the next time he ran away, not to look 
behind him. 
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OCX. 

Curious Effects of Large Empires, 

Exemplified in He Chinese Worlds 
An okioinal Paper, By A Britonv 

The Chinese is the most populous empire, which mankind 
ever consented to obcj^-: and its Sovereign inspires respect, 
and enforces submission, through the most peopled portion of 
the globe, and over three fifths of the human race. He has 
vanquished and subjected the hereditary enemies of his kingdom, 
and doubly enlarged his ample patrimony. He touches with 
one hand the remotest East, and with the other holds the scep- 
tre over the humbled hordes of Tartary, the distant mountaineers 
of Thibet, arid the swarthy sons of Siam or Pegu. The British 
dominions alone check his wide career on the West, the bul- 
wark of Bussian Tartary alone on the North, Contrasted with 
his wide domain, the '' Bo man world '' sinks into insignificance : 
the boasted realms of Iran or Mogulis-tan, lose their claim to 
grandeur and opulence : the tented monarchs of the house of 
Timour and Zingis appear feeble Lords and inconsiderable 
Chieftains. The annual increase of the Chinese population 
ascends to two millions ; the weakest of its seventeen native, 
and its five tributary, provinces, out-numbers Great-Britain ; 
the greatest exceeds the population of the Bussian territory. 
Europe united to A&ica in one mass of nations, under one 
chief, would not rival its wonderful numbers, or equal the 
august and imposing appearance of its polity. Earth exhibits 
no second scene so awfully interesting as the regularity and 
order of the Chinese universe. Pour hundred millions of 
human beings repose under the shadow of that sublime and 
elevated throne : are marshalled into provinces governed by 
similar rules, and regulated by military, civil, and collegiate 
mandarines with similar powers : are honoured by the same 
public rewards, or disgraced by tho same marks of public 
infamy : and are subdivided into classes which never can unite 
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or even approach^ and which transmit the Imperial commands 
in a lengthened succession of sabordination^ from the first 
servant of the crown, very emphatically denominated ^^ the other 
£mperor,'' through the various orders of mandarines, to the 
humble coulie or the humbler slave. They are a regulated 
orderly empire^ whose different ranks are distinguished by 
legal '* ceremonies " and a legal dress : whose villages or cities 
include in their names, their legal eminence ; whose canals of 
three month's sail, worthy of such a monarchy, are all Imperial 
property 2 whose inland rivers, gigantic as the ample canals 
which they partially feed, are each superintended by a watchful 
magistrate, and their banks repaired by Boyal munificence: 
whose granaries, vast as their domain, in the season of famine 
are gratuitously opened to supply its innumerable subjects, and 
to diffuse relief and abundance through a circle of hundreds of 
thousands of miles ; whose military, comparatively few, are 
subject to the civil magistrate, and in this favoured land of 
peace, form the pomp, not the terror, of its court and the 
sovereign ; — ^whose court is guarded, not by thousands drawn 
from an unpeopled country, but by the filial affection of a grate- 
ful, happy, gentle nation; by the fideUty of a band of eunuchs : 
and by the presence and the lives and the fortunes of the con- 
tented dependant rulers of thousands ; rulers who ''stand near 
this mighty throne, and hold it firm.*' Such a sccncrmust claim 
respect from all mankind, must attract the admiration of 
philopsohical Europe. 

The late embassy of the Hollanders, indeed, feebly attempts 
to paint in mean or disgusting colours, the rude manners, the 
uproar, the uncleauliuess of the Court of Pekin. It represents 
its feasts as contemptible, its viands as nauseous, the present 
of food from the Imperial banquet, as worthy the vulgar and 
the slave, not the lofty Ambassadors of an European state : its 
games as puerile and trifling, its actors the most wretched of 
buffoons : the interior apartments of the place as dark and con- 
fined, inferior in architecture, inconvenient in form : its boasted 
public audience, a scene of incivility and jdisocder. The dd>a- 
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smg description reminds every classical reader of the '^ tented 
fields " of the great Chagan of the Huns^ in the history of Gib- 
ban or the haughty leaders of the Turkmans in their native 
plains^ when the governors of the remote Constantinople sent 
their humble Ambassadors to offer obeisance to the chief of 
their savage hordes. 

But the reflecting reader observes^ not with fastidious con- 
tempt^ but in silent admiration^ the noble simplicity of the 
" Father of China :" whose plain^ though immensely extensive 
palace^ whose summer tent or moveable courts in short all whose 
unadorned majesty mocks the vain magnificence of the kings of 
the earth. His food so moderate and unvaried^ his habit so 
modesty his eye mUd and encouraging ; his taste attempered to 
the national taste ; his manners popular and patriotic ; his 
queens^ his coulies^ his chambers^ and all their unexpensive 
decorations^ only distinguished from those of his nobles^ or his 
opulent subjects, by their proportions and superior circumfe- 
rence ; in short, so elevated a sovereign, " high raised above all 
rival height, " great by the eminence of his humility, exalted in 
his royal discharge of the offices of the national religion, illustri- 
ous by the example of royal husbandry, and patriotically selfish 
in promoting the advancement of his infinite subjects, such a 
character cannot be viewed, without the mingled sensations of 
reverence and of love ; these are scenes and this an empire, 
which cannot be contemplated without astonishment at the 
progress of Chinese civilization, that land of permanent peace ; 
and a reluctant admittance of the inferiority of European politics, 
or the European system of " eternal wars.'' 



CCXI. Crabbe. 

A lady, hearing a gentleman say he very much admired 
Crane's tales, asked how they were dressed. 
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CCXII. The stocks. 

An Irishman was advised to put his money in the stocks, 
but declined doing so, lest he should not be able to get it out 
agam, as had often been the case with his legs, 

CCXni. OSTLEE. 

A gentleman, whose horse had been defrauded of his corn, 
told the ostler that his name was a contraction of oaUtealer. 



CCXrV. Shooting rubbish. 



A gentleman, seeing a carter^ shooting rubbish in front of 
his house, bade him take it to Hell and shootjt there. '' Per- 
haps. Sir,'' replied the Carter, " Td better take it to Heaven : 
'twould be more out of your Honour's way.''^ 



CCXV. Through the wood, laddie. 

A gentleman at a party was fined so often for punning, 
that some one ventured to lay him a wager against his for- 
bearing to make puns for the space of 20^minutes. The gen- 
tleman accepted the wager and retired to the window in order 
to be safe from temptation. Whilst there, he saw a bricklayer 
slip his foot through a hole in a scaffold, and involuntarily 
began to whistle the tune *' Through the wood, laddie/ 



» 



CCXVI. Medicine. 

A lady, urging her husband to take some medicine, said 
she would be hanged if it did not cure him. The husband 
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immediatey took it, bring convinced that it must be serviceable 
one way or the other* 



CCXVII. Leabning. 

A short man once told his little boy that, if he did not learn, 
he would never grow tall. The child replied " Then, I suppose, 
Father, you never learnt any thing/' 



CCXVin. Death. 

A Lady, of great age, once observed to a very old man, '^It 
seems as if Death had forgotten you and me.'* "Hush, 
ma'am,'' said the gentleman, " if he hears you, he virill remem- 
ber us." 



CCXIX. The sign op the Bear. 

A painter, unable to pay his reckoning at an inn, agreed to 
paint a new sign (the Bear) for his Landlord and said that he 
would recommend a chain to be attached to the animal. The 
landlord, to save fhe additional cost, refused. Some little 
time afterwards a storm washed out the bear, and the Land- 
lord, meeting with the Painter, reproached him for his dis- 
honesty. "Did I not tell you that there ought to have been 
a chain?" said the Painter, "The bear would hare been 
there stiH." 



CCXX. COLMAN. 

An antiquary asked the origin of the phrase " 111 give you 
a cheque on Aldgate pump." "Ctti" said Golman, I suppose 
it's because persons go there to take draughts (drafts.) 
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CCXXL EOGEES. 

Rogers^ speaking to Wilberforce of the naked Acbilles in the 
park^ said it was strange that one who had made so many 
breaches in Troy should not have a single pair for himself. 



CCXXII. Wbdlock. 

A Barrister asked a witness if he was bom in wedlock. " No, 
sir :'' said he, '* I was bom in Devonshire.'' 



CCXXm. On OATH. 

A barrister, trying to bully and brow-beat a Coachman, re- 
minded him that he was on oath and adjured him to speak the 
tmth. '^ You drive the Barnstaple coach, my friend, do you 
not ? " "No,'' said the Coachman, '* I drive the horses." 



CCXXIV. Book-binding. 

An Irishman, bding asked whether he would like a book 
bound in Bussia or in Turkey, said he thought it might be done 
quite as well in Irdand. 



OCXXV. iftttB OP iNTlftEROGATlOlf . 

Pope, who was defolrined, superciliously adced a gentlemsn, 
with "whom he was airguing, if he knew what a Note of Interro^ 
gation was? The gentleman replied "Yes, sir; itisahttle 
crooked thing which askit questions." 
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CCXXVI. NoTB OF Admibation, 

A wit^ being ai^ked to define a note of admiration^ replied 
impromptu : 

It 18, it is — I know not what, 
It is a dash above a dot, 
Presenting to one's contemplation 
A perfect point of admiration ! 



CCXXVIl. Ikish regiments. 

The King of France complained that his Irish regiments gave 
him much uneasiness. " Sir, " said their commander, " your 
Majesty's enemies make the same complaint/' 



CCXXVni. Sir B. Peel and Lord Morpeth. 

Aug, 12, 1837. Amongst the points of comparison between 
the Speeches of Lord Morpeth and Sir Robert Peel are 
the allusions to the Queen : how different the taste, the feeling ! 
Sir Eobert avails himself of Burke's much hacknied and very 
theatrical description of Mary Antoinette, — how ill-omened the 
allusion, — how repugnant in every way, all that is not fulsome 
flattery, being morally disparaging; but Sir Eobert could not 
resist the malignant temptation of darkening the back-ground 
of the compUment with Revolution, — to drag in the idea of 
the Revolution an innocent and admirably educated Sovereign 
is likened to the light and iU-fated Queen of France. Com- 
pare the exalted moral views opened by Lord Morpeth with 
the mixed clap-trap, and tolling-bell of Sir Robert Feel. 
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Sir Eobkrt Peel-^ 

fle did not belieVe that there was ever a Sovereign, who 
possessed in a more eminent degree the attachment of her sub^- 
jects of all parties than the present Queen of England. All 
hailed the advent to power of her present Majesty as a great 
compensation for the heavy loss, which had been sustained ia 
the death of the amiable and lamented Fbincbss Charlotte^ 
Indeed he thought the beautiful and eloquent description 
given by the great Mr Burke of the Queen of France might 
with great justice be applied to their present Sovereign. 'I 
think/ said Mr Burke, 'it was about 16 or 17 years ago, I 
first saw the Queen of France, and never did there light ou 
that orb, which she scarcely seemed to touch, a lovelier vision. 
I saw her just above the horizon, glittering like the morning- 
star, full of life, and splendour, and joy ! ' 

Lord Morpeth : — 

Reference has been frequently made to the reigns of our 
former female Sovereigns, and indeed every Englishman must 
fondly look back to the vigor of Elizabeth, and the victories 
of Anne ; but in shaping the desired career for their fair and 
young successor, we do not wish that her name should ri^e 
above the wrecks of the Armada, — we do not seek to emblazon 
her throne with the trophies of such fields as Blenheim, or the 
yet more transcendent Waterloo. Let her have glories, but 
such as are not drained from the Treasury, or dimmed with 
the blood of her people. Let hers be the glories of peace, of 
industry, of commerce, and of genius, — of justice made more 
universal, — of virtue more honoured, — of religion more beloved, 

— of striking the last manacle fi'om the limb of the slave, and 
holding forth the earliest gospel-light to the unwakened nations, 

— the glories that arise fcom gratitude for benefits conferred, 
and the blessings of a loyal and chivalrous, because a contented 
and admiring people. 
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CCXXIX. Dr Parr. 

The Writer of the JfemotiMlia in the London Magazikib, 
who acts the furt ol an enemy in the name of a friend, desciibea 
Dr Parr to have been an Epicurean and almost a glutton. But 
If who lived at his table for many successive months at different 
periods^ and who saw him both in the presence of company and 
in the absence of oompauy, declare the statement to be quite 
exaggerated. Dr Parr's general health was good — his animal 
spirits were most lively — his constitution was most powerful-^ 
his appetite was keen. I have often breakfasted with him at 
five^ at six^ at seven^ at eight in the mornings as it might hap- 
pen. He did not make a hearty breakfast in general^ and was 
very quick about it : sometimes, however, he was tempted at a 
friend's bouse by an inviting dish of ham. He grudged the 
time spent at breakfast, hastily seized his first pipe^ and then 
was impatient to begin the business and the labours of the day. 
He would call me away from the table, to follow him into his 
Library or into the Uttle room at the end of his garden, and 
charge me to be ready-armed with pens and proeisioned with 
ink. He would continue to dictate to me for several hours, 
sometimes for seven successive hours without intermission, ^ni 
with such intenseness of applicatiou, that he forgot to treat 
himself with his antemeridian pipe. He would order dinner at 
S, 4, 5, or even 6, according to his calculations as to the tijm 
at which he might finish his performances for the day. Be 
would, when they were concluded, smoke his pipe, and then 
ask me to perambulate with him in the Village, tili the dinner 
was ready, thus taking no luncheon, or, as be called it nuncbeon, 
When the dinner appeared, he was, after such es^ertion ai;)d aba<r 
tinenoe, quite ready for it. He would eat heartily, but not 
glutton-like, or even voraciously. His great culinary delights 
were a sop in the pan, and he used to laugh, as he told me 
that the present Duke of Devonshire, when he, Dr Parr, was at 
Chatsworth, accompanied him into the kitcb^ for (bat purpos^i 
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a pigcoir-piey a suet-puddings roasted pig, and asparagus^ and 
he would find a very rich repast in a roasted leg of mutton 
with an abundant supply of toast to be soaked in the gravy. 
To gravy of all kinds he was partial ; if rich, he would relish it 
much; if plain, he would always enjoy it; he seemed more 
anxious about the quantity than the quality of it. In general, 
he drank very little wine ; occasionally indeed he loved to cir- 
culate the glass freely, but, though I have known his virtae 
warmed with wine, I never saw him intoxicated and never ob- 
served his conversational powers affected by the indulgence. 
He Uked to drink wine rather at dinner than after it, and his 
dfdight was to take wine with all his friends at the table. Af- 
ter dinner he was always disposed to smoke. Often his spirits 
were so high and his alacrity so great immediately after dinner, 
that he would, before he touched a glass of wine, dictate Letters 
of considerable length and abounding with pleasantry and 
learning : this I thought the hardest part of my duty as his 
amanuensis, as I was seldom in a fit condition to write just after 
a good meal. He often, after he had finished his pipe, was in- 
clined to sleep, and where was the wonder, when he had earned 
sleep by great exertion ? That was my chief time for reading, and 
exploring the riches of his Library. Afier his nap, he would 
resume his pipe and indulge in pleasant colloquy about the in- 
tellectual spirits of the present day or the magnanimous heroes 
of former times, about the vagaries of the human mind, and 
the deceitfuluess of the human heart, about the moral excellen- 
cies of his friends, or about the political profligacy of the age. 
In the midst of these conversations tea would be announced. 
He was not very partial to that beverage in an evening, and 
generally took only one disA, (for he was outrageous against the 
innovation of the word cup,) with a little toast or bread and 
butter. Sometimes he resumed his dictations in the evening, 
when anything pressed heavily on his mind, but more frequently 
be loved to talk till supper arrived, which consisted of a basin 
of water-gruel seasoned with a little salt and accompanied with 

a little toast. He never would eat meat-suppers, and was not 

85 
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disposed to indulge such a propensity in any ocolsional inmates 
of bis house. He generally retired early to bed^ but sometimes 
lofved to smoke and cbat^ chat and smoke for a long time alter 
supper. To cheese and i^mon he had a great antipathy. I 
remember that he once attempted to cure himself of the former 
antipathy^ but in the effort dis(»rdered his stomach. The latter 
antipathy was often a serious inconvenielice to him as well as 
to his friends. 



CX)XXX.. The Butterfly. 

Aug. 14, 1837. B. quoted the following passage from 
Spencer, as one of the most beautiful to be found in the works 
pf our old poets. 

The woods, the rivers, and the meadows green. 
With his air-cutting wings he measured wide; 

Ne {nor) did he leave the mountains b^re unseen^ 
Nor Ihe rank grassy fen's delight untried. 

But none of these, however sweet they been {he). 
Mote {migM) please his fancy, nor him cause abide. 

His choioeful sense with every change doth flit;* 

No common things may please a wavering wit. 

« 

To the gay gardens his unsta/d desire 

Him wholly carried, to refresh his sprites {spirits), 

There lavish Nature, in her best attire. 

Pours forth sweet odours and alluring sights; 

And Art, with her contending, doth aspire 
T* excel the natural with made delights : 

And all that fair or pleasant may be found. 

In riotous excess doth there abound. 

There he arriving, round about doth fly 
From bed to bed, from one to other bdrder. 
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And takes survey, with curious tusy eye. 
Of every flower and herb there set in order j 

Now HxiB, now that, he tasteth tenderly, * 

Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder, 

Ne with his feet their silken leaves deface. 

But pastures on the pleasures of each place. 

And evermore^ with most yariefcy 

And change of sweetness (for all change is sweet,) 
He casts his glutton sense to satisfy ; 

N^ow, sucking of the sap of herb most meet. 
Or of the dew which yet on them does lie. 

Now in the same bathing his tender feet : 
And then he percheth on some bank thereby. 
To weather him and his moist wings to dry. 

Some one spoke of the two famous epitaphs written by Ben 
Jonson, 

1. EpitAiPB ON THE Countess op PBMBROKa. 

Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother. 
Death, ere thou hast kill'd another 
Fair and learn 'd and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee. 

2. Anonymous. 

Underneath this stone doth lie 

As much virtue as coidd die ; 

Which, when alive, did vigour give 

To as much beauty iw could live. 

* 

G. said that the last of these epitaphs was written by Ben 
Jonson in a different manner. 

Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as cou|^d die, 



( 
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Which in life did harhour give 
To more virtue than doth live. 

G. gave Giflard^ the editor of Ben Jonson^ as his authority* 
• to look into thin. 



CCXXXl. Diamond. 

Aug. 16^ 1837. The diamond is pure carbon^ or charpoal 
crystallised \ it is among the rarest of all known substances^ 
and carbon is among the most abundant. We can have a ro(»D- 
ful of pure carbon for sixpence^ but a bit of pure crystallised 
carbon, the size of half your thumb, is worth many thousand 
pounds. You drink diamonds, when you drink soda-water; 
but you drink them in the form of gas. Mr Farraday has suc- 
ceeded by immense pressure in reducing carbon from the gase- 
ous to the liquid state; but it must be in a glass-tube, herme- 
tically sealed. The moment it comes in contact with the atmos- 
phere, it again assumes the gaseous form. Diamond requires 
great heat to bum it ; but when it does bum, it consumes 
utterly. Its whole substance changes into that kind of gas, 
which is pumped into soda-water, and is produced naturally in 
champagne. The Standard, Aug. 16, 1837. 



CCXXXII. Payne Knight, 8fc. 

The Fleet, Aug. 17, 1837, Yesterday I saw Ma Ch. 
Dubois, a friend of Mr Smyth. He says that Payne Knight 
wrote a Volume in 8vo entitled, he thinks, Veneres et Priapi, 
to illustrate obscene Gems in his own and other collections. 
From the present Mr Willett of Merley he learned that there 
was a Club or Society formed to celebrate the ancient Bacchic, 
Druidical, and other orgies ; they were all gentlemen of fortune. 
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and had dresses made suitable for the different characters^ which 
they wished to represent. He thinks that there were 14 in the 
Society ; among them were the late Lord Spencer, Payne Knight, 
and that Mr "Willett, whether Uncle or Father of the informant, 
whose spendid Library was sold by pablic auction. He had 
a large collection of obscene books, which for disguise were 
lettered CAurcA-History I 

2. A friend of his informed him that Loed Caebington 
appointed four gentlemen in the City to dispense charities for 
him. In Jbur years the aggregate amount of the charities was 
£20,000, 



CCXXXin. Fox and Burke. 

" Charles Pox was more impressive than Burke ; the for- 
mer spoke &om the fulness of his heart, the latter from being 
fuU of himself; the former went straightforward to his object 
with the earnestness of conviction, the latter, as some one said 
of him by way of compliment, 'wormed himself into his subject.' 
Thus the former gained the sympathy, which upright warmth 
excites, while the latter, though he wormed with wisdom, 
serpent-like, into his subject, was repulsive despite the beauty 
of his cold glittering outside. It is well knotrn that Charlie 
Yon enchained the house, whereas, when Burke rose, the mem- 
bers rose with him. Not that we admire the taste of those, 
who could not relish the Symposium of Burke's unmatched 
eloquence/' The Satirist^ Aug. 27, 1837, 



CCXXXIV. Jekyl. 

Jekyl, being told of a brewer, who had been drowned in one 
of his vats, exclaimed ^^ Alas, poor man, floating on his watery 
hkrV 
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CCXXXV. Bbplbctions 

ON THE 

Population of China and its Causks."*^ 

an obioinal pape&. 

China, properly so called^ contains 333 millions of sools: 
and extends over twenty degrees of latitude^ and twenty of 
longitade ; or four hundred square : tlie pn^rtion is that of 
700^000 men to one square degree or seventy square miles, or 
10^000 men to one square mile. TAis number is not incredible • 
similar historical facts occur. The provinces of Holland^ on a 
space of two degrees by tliree, supply a population of two, or at 
the highest computation, of three millions ; or a number half 
of the Chinese. The tribes under David, eight millions of 
people, were fed on a surface of' three degrees long and three 
broad. The modem inhabitants of England give more than 
half the ratio of Chinese popularity ; give nine millions of men 
on sixteen square degrees. — ^The histories of China prove that 
in the remotest ages it was populous, and that in each succes- 
sive age it had increased in numbers. Herodotus, five centuries 
before Christ, asserts the Hindoos to be the most numerous of 
nations : The Hindoo writers describe the CAineas as leaving 
'Hindostan and overspreading all the East. The Boman mer- 
chants, at the age of our Saviour, had visited the ^' land of silk,'' 
and recount their population with astonishment. ?he Persian 
Kings were assisted wih tieir innumerable forces. TwoMaho- 
medan voyagers (see Harris's collection) in the ninth, and M. 
Polo in the eleventh, centuries, visited Canton, and talk fre- 
quently of their cities containing one million of souls, and of 
their eleven or twelve thousand walled villages and towns. 
The Jesuits, during two entire centuries, give an annual census 



* Barrpw, in his Remarks on China, asserts that it exactly egnals the dense population 
of Holland, and consequently exceeds that of England by one half, or perhaps, more 
nearly one third. 
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and the Imperial enumeration oli theCWnese world, and demon- 
strate its annual increase of citizens to be two millions : and 
consequently in less than fifty years the increase will ascend to 
one hundred millions ! When will the prejudices of Europe 
confess that a season of peace and an undivided empire are more 
favorable to popularity than bloody wars ? and that the human 
kind, like the herring or the rabbit, if permitted to increase 
without the interruption of wars and famines, and plagues^ 
loon doubles its numbers ? 

Having thus cleared the Chinese census (recorded in the 
Annual Register) of fraud or error, let us propose two calcula* 
•tions. — 1st. On the greatest possible population of the whole 
earth. — 2d. On its possible perfect cultivation. ^ 

With the Chinese ratio of people, the world would 
contain ten thousand millions of sons and daughters. This 
circumstance may be easily calculated. 

China includes twenty degrees of either kind, or a square of 
four hundred : the globe three hundred and sixty in circumfe- 
rence, and one hundred and eighty in latitude ; of which space 
seas occupy two thirds, and leave the rest habitable for iSi^n : 
the arctic circle excluded. 

Europe claims thirty by sixty, or 1800 square degrees : with 
a population equal to China, it would support 1,498,000,000 of 
souls, or above ten times its present numbers. 

Asia, exclusive of Chiha, of North Siberia, of New Holland, 
of its seas and its lakes ; boasts at least of forty degrees in length 
and ninety in breatdh. It is infinitely more fertile than Europe. 
With the Chinese population it might nourish 2,664,000,000 
of inhabitants. 

America, exclusive of its Northern districts, its lakes and 
seas, includes in the Northern hemisphere 2000 square degrees, 
in the Southern 1800 ; in the two 8800. With a Chinese 
population it would comprehend 3,330,000,000 of natives, o^ 
ten timeii the population of China. 

Africa, no tninhabitable continent as the antients dreamed, 
but fertile and productive, embraces 2800 square degrees ; with 
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the China population it would be crowded with 2^331^000^000 

of inhabitants New Holland^ so dimly conjectured in former 

ages to be a '^ Southern Continent/^ and so modestly concealed 
in the bosom of the Southern ocean^ appears to the wondering 
eye of modem Europe an inland or rather a continent exceeding 
the magnitude of China, and comprizing 600 square degrees. 
With the Chinese population this " unknown laud'' would 
supply food to 499,000^000 of men. From the addition of the 
above numbers results the sum of 10,665,000,000. — China 
owes its population, not to the native fertility of its lands, but 
to its own agricultural industry : and owes the numbers of its 
subjects, not to foreign conquests, but to its peaceable temper 
and the peaceable increase of its native sons. — ^The same cir- 
cumstances alone are wanting to render the whole earth a con- 
tinued town and a continued garden, resembling China or 
IloUand, Judea or England, in popularity and in cultivation : 
viz. national and universal peace ; national industry. 

Were nations individually industrious and universally pacific, 
all the usual evils of nature would be softened or removed ; all 
the parts of the globe would wave with harvests and buzz with 
crowds, similar to those of China : every river would be throng- 
ed with vessels, every sea groan under a weight of navies : the 
winds would labour chearfully to waft over the ocean the 
innumerable fleets, and mother earth would rejoice to expose to 
her smiling family her hidden treasures of grain and her sources 
of fertiUty. 

In reflecting upon the greatest possible cultivation of the 
earth, however, take into your consideration local circumstances. 
1; Mountains : some are incurably barren, most ma^ be useful. 
They are tilled in China, Japan, and Great-Britain. They were 
tilled from the summit to the valley in Canaan, in Moorish Spain, 
in Carthaginian Africa. 2. Observe the morasses of a country. 
They have, indeed, been drained in Old England, in Ireland : 
in a greater degree in Belgium, in modem China, iu anlient 
Babylonia. After drainage, their bed is incredibly ricL 3. 
Attend to sandy regions, thirsty desarts^ and moving wastes. 
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In Arabia, Africa, and Southern Tartary, they are by their extent, 
invincible obstacles to tillage. In antient Egypt, in modem 
China, in North Holland and South Britain, smaller districts 
of sand have yielded crops. In Numidia or Tunis, in Morocco 
and in Spain, in Europe, in Africa, and in Russ or Chinese Tar- 
tary, large sandy plains have been subdued, and are immensely 
fertile. 

Thus every soil, though unpromising and discouraging, 
submits in some degree to human industry and skill, to the in- 
crease of population and the increased demand of food. Thus 
every climate contains in its soil the requisites of sustenance, 
the valuable grains and roots : and thus with the industry of 
the Chinese nation, and tlie peaceable character of that wonder- 
ful empire, the whole human race, like the laborious ant, may 
build cells in any place, may collect grain into treasure houses, 
may obtain all the necessaries of life. 



CCXXXVI. The sun. 

An Irishman denied that the earth performed its daily motion 
on its own axis. Some one then asked him how it was that 
the Sun, which was in the west over-night, was seen the next 
morning in the East. " Oh '' said the Irishman '' he goes 
back again every night, and you do not see him because 
it is dark ! '^ 



CCXXXVII. CURRAN. 

Curran, who was very small, was going to fight a duel with a 

very fat man. His antagonist seemed disposed to decline on 

the plea of his chance being very unequal. " That's true," replied 

Curran, " and to remedy the inequality, Til chalk out my own 

size on your coat and all hits beyond shall go for nothing/* 

26 
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CCXXXVIIL ClotA-macAinery. 

The Flskt, Sep. 12, 1837. Mb Smith of the Beulah Spa, 
who is a prisoner here, says that he was examiniug the machi' 
nery used for making cloth in the woods at Utica, abont 300 
miles from New York ; he observed a machine used in finishing 
off cloth, which he considered to be both new and valoable, and 
likely to be universally adopted. He got a model of it, brought 
it over to England, but could not persuade his partner Mr Paw- 
son to view its utihty and profitableness for a patent in the same 
light. The next year a patent was taken out by Mr Lewis, 
and the machine is now known as Lewises patent, and is uni- 
versally used : the patentee has made £60 or £70^000 by it. 
The patent was infringed ; various law-proceedings took place 
of which the result was favorable to the infringers. At length 
Mb Smith's model was produced in Court, and he was fetched 
up as a witness; the model attracted great attention on the 
part of Brougham and Scarlett. Sib F. Pollock, who was 
employed in the case, said that Mb Smith had the best right, 
among EngUshmen, to be considered the inventor or discoverer. 
But he has the best right to be considered in that light, who 
practically appUes an invention or discovery to public utility. 



CCXXXIX. Mr8 Clark. 

Oct. 13, 1837. Mr Chambers received 3000 guineas to be 
paid in case Sir John Harrington's son got a Writership in In- 
dia ; Mrs Mary Ann Clarke introduced herself, hoped Mr C. 
would be secret : his gallantry, he said, would induce him to 
keep all secrets. The money was not paid, because the ap- 
pointment was not obtained ; £10,000 was paid into his hands 
in the name of an Attorney. 
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CCXL, Mr Montgomery. 

Oct, 16. — Mr Montgomery, an Irish Magistrate, formerly 
a soldier, was joked about his bad orthography; as he was 
writing with a very bad pen, he exhibited the pen and asked 
how the devil any man coold write with such a pen ? 



CCXLI. WilJm. 

Wilkes, who was one of the ugliest men of his time, had the 
tact of making himself eminently agreeable, conscious of which 
he used to say that it took him just half an hour to talk away 
his face. 

Gompatriotwn a good word coined by me Nov. 2, 1837. 



CCXLII. Imprisonment foe debt. 

Fleet Prison, Dec. 9, 1837. I received this day copies of 
B. M's two letters to the Duke of WelUngton, in which he 
considers the various reasons for and against imprisonment for 
debt. The argument is close and masterly, and the inference 
is obvious,-*-- that imprisonment for debt ought to be abolished. 

Letter I. 

My lord duke, Dec. 4, 1838. 

Upon a former debate on the law of imprisonment for debt 
you were sported to have expressed your disinclination to vote, 
from not having duly weighed the reasons in favour and in 
opposition to the principle of the Bill. 

The object of this letter is to state to your Grace respect- 
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fdllj and concisely the reasoning upon this important subject. 

The reasons in favour of imprisonment for debt are : — 

1st. Tiiis power is necessary for the protection of credit in 
a commercial country. 

2dly. The painful feelings of creditors ought to be indulged 
by a vindictive satisfaction. 

Firsts is imprisonment for debt necessary for the protection 
of credit P 

The reasoning upon this head has been fully examined and 
winnowed during the last century. 

The Counsel on one side was Dr Paley, on the other Dr 
Johnson and Mr Burke : their arguments are before us. 

Dr Paley—^'^ Whatever deprives the creditor of the power of 
coercion deprives him of his security^ and as this must add 
greatly to the difficulty of obtaining credit^ the poor^ especially 
the lower sort of tradesmen^ are the first who would suffer by 
such a regulation. As tradesmen must buy before they can 
sell, you would exclude from trade two-thirds of those who now 
carry it on, if none were enabled to enter into it without a 
capital sufficient for prompt payments. An advocate, therefore, 
for the interests of this important class of the community will 
deem it eligible that one out of a thousand should be sent to 
gaol by his creditors rather than that the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine should be straitened and embarrassed, and many of 
them be idle, by the want of credit.'' Such is the reasoning of 
the Counsel on one side. 

Dr Johnson — " The motive to credit is the hope of advan- 
tage. Commerce can never be at a stand while one man wants 
what another can supply, and credit will never be denied while 
it is likely to be repaid with profit. He that trusts a man 
whom he designs to sue is criminal by the act of trust. The 
cessation of such insidious traffic is to be desired, and no reason 
can be given why a change of the law should impair any other. 
We see nation trade with nation where no payment can be 
compelled. Mutual convenience produces mutual confidence, 
and the merchants continue to satisfy the demands of each 
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other^ though they have nothing to dread but the loss 
of trade/' 

Mr Burke — " Credit has little or no concern in this cruelty. 
Credit is given because capital must be employed ; men calcu- 
late the chances of insolvency, and they either withhold 
the credit or make the debtor pay the risk in the price. The 
counting-house has no alliance with the gaol. Holland under- 
stands trade as well as we. There was not, when Mr Howard 
visited Holland, more than one prisoner for debt in fiotterdam.^' 

How different from the prisons in this land of liberty ! In 
the year 1792 a report was made by a committee of the House 
of Commons, of which Mr Burke was member, which never 
has, and never will be, forgotten. In this most affecting report 
there was an account of the fatal effects of this mistaken law. 
They report that there were 1,957 prisoners, 1,800 wives, and 
4,080 children ; that for debts under £20 the law charges were 
£9,250, and the sums recovered £1,948, and of these debts 
under £20 there were 610 prisoners, some of whom had been 
imprisoned for many years : that one had yeen imprisoned nine 
years for 4/. 10^., and that a woman had died in Horsham 
gaol, after having been imprisoned forty-five years for 19/. 

Amongst Mahometans we are told that the Sultan privately 
visits all the prisons. If, my Lord Duke, you will privately 
visit any one of our prisons you will see wretchedness and 
depravity resulting from this mistaken law, of which you have 
not at this moment any conception. 

We implore your Grace to assist in this good work ; we im- 
plore you, by the anxiety to advance what is right for which 
every reflecting member of the community gives you credit. 

Is imprisonment for debt beneficial, as a vindictive satisfac- 
tion ? is the next question. 

Admitting that there are cases in which a vindictive gratifi- 
cation ought to be permitted, does this permission extend to 
that troubled irritability of a disappointed creditor : or ought 
he to be left, as in the case of ingratitude, to the consequence 
of his own misplaced confidence P Ought the law to assist him 
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in doing more than to obtain his property P Do not our moral 
and religious sentiments teach us that beyond this the law 
ought not to interfere P 

Do not^ my Lord, suppose that the nature of the creditor's 
sufferings is not duly appreciated. They originate, it is well 
known, in the separate or joint action of the loss of property, 
the violation of good feeling from the abuse of confidence, and 
the pain experienced by the consciousness of having been duped 
and overreached. 

But why is society to interfere P Society interferes not for 
the sake of others, but for its own sake ; not to encourage im- 
prudent confidence, but to protect itself from injuries against 
which vigilance cannot guard. Society is too intelligent to be 
alarmed at acts which are committed only by folly. 

To such extent and nicety does our law act upon the maxim 
''vigilantibus non dormientibus subveniunt jura '^ that we esti- 
mate the magnitude of an offence by the degree of vigilance 
exercised by the sufferer. 

When he is deficient in vigilance, and there is no fraud or 
violence, the act, whatever be the magnitude of the loss, is not 
by the law of England considered a crime. It is a mere breach 
of trust. If a swindler fraudulently obtain total dominion over 
my property the crime is less than if he obtain only 2l partial 
dominion. When he obtains toM dominion it is only a fraud, 
when partial dominion a felony. The impostor to whom the 
simple Moses, in '^The Vicar of Wakefield, '^ sold his horse for 
a gross of green spectacles committed a fraud. Major Simple, 
who fraudulently obtained the loan of a horse, committed a 
felony. In the one case the sufferer exercised less vigilance 
than in the oth^. The principle of this law is thus explained 
by Dr Paley : — 

"The same principle accounts for a circumstance which has 
been often censured as an absurdity in the penal laws of this 
and of most modern nations, namely^ that breaches of trust are 
either not punished at all, or punished with less vigour than 
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other frauds. Wherefore is it, some have asked^ that a violation 
of confideQce, whirh increases the guilt, should mitigate the 
penalty? This lenity, or rather forbearance, of the laws, is 
founded in the most reasonable distinction. A due circumspec- 
tion in the choice of the persons whom they trust, caution in 
limiting the extent of that trust, or the requiring sufficient 
security for the faithful discharge of it, will commonly guard 
men from injuries of this description, and the law will not in- 
terpose its sanctions to protect negligence and credulity, or to 
supply the place of care and prudence.^' 

If this reasoning be correct, does it not follow that the vindic- 
tive feelings ought not to be indulged ; that the interposition of 
the law ought not, in the maturity as in the infancy of society, to 
extend beyond the restitution of the property ; and that the 
creditor ought to be left to the consequence of his own impru- 
dent confidence ? 

Such are the answers to the reasons in favour of imprison- 
ment for debt. In the next letter the reasons against the exist* 
ing law will be considered. 

B. M. 



LETTER II. 
TO HIS GBACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

REASONS IN FAVOUR OF THE ABOLITION OF IMPRISONMENT 

FOR DEBT. 

1. The abolition of imprisonment for debt will increase good 
and healthy credit, and destroy credit that is bad and unsound. 
The love of gain is the ruling passion in trade. 

•* Like Aaron's rod, it swallows up the rest." 

It is so powerful that it requires not encouragement but re- 
straint — ^not the spur but the rein. The merchant or trader now 
deludes himself with the supposition that he has a security in 
the power of imprisonment ; he parts with property, and is 
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awakened from his dream only by the avowed insolvency of his 
debtor. Dissipate this illusion^ he will be cautious to whom 
he gives credit, and will require security, or the guarantee of 
persons who are cognisant of the circumstances of the proposed 
purchaser. The extent of imprudent trust is scarcely credible. 
There is not a Commissioner of Bankrupts who has not seen, 
again, and again, failures to the extent of 50, 40, and 50,000£, 
where the bankrupt had never been in possession of one shiUing 
in the world. 

Surely, my Lord, the present law originates in a mistake, in 
not being mindful that the first object of legislation is to check 
not to encourage, strong passions — not to excite, but to guard 
men against their own excesses. 

2. The abolition of imprisonment for debt will introduce a 
more general dealing in ready money between shopkeepers and 
doubtful customers, by which commodities will be sold at lower 
prices, and the public will be benefitted. 

8. The abolition of imprisonment for debt will prevent the 
ruin of many, and often of our most interesting, young men 
from the misery in which they are involved by the love of gain. 
The son of a supposed opulent parent may now obtain what 
credit he pleases. "When the day of payment arrives applica- 
tions are made to the parent, whose answer should be — "If 
you had depended upon me you ought to have consulted me 
when the contract was made, not when it is violated.'^ There is 
scarcely the father of a family resident in London whose heart 
will not beat in accordance with this truth. 

4. It will annihilate the nests of usurers which have been 
formed since the alteration of the law of usury. It is now a 
constant practice to lend money at the rate of sixty per cent., 
and often more — £10 for the loan of £100 for two months is 
the common interest ; the bill is renewed from time to time, 
and frequently the creditor loses his money, and the debtor 
takes the benefit of the Insolvent Act. Such is the immediate 
consequence of a reform of part of a law, unmindful of the old 
maxim, " That it is better to change many things than one.^' 
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It will annihilate the plunder of low attorneys, bailiffs, turnkey« 
and gaolers. There are few more aSectiug pictures of the ex- 
tortions and miseries of a gaol than may be found in the " Pick- 
wick Papers " of Mr Dickens, a work iK>t more remarkable for 
its wit and humour than fcHr its truth and good feeling. 

It win assist in the diffusion of a sentiment of humanity. 
In the infancy of society, when the loss of property ]& irrepara- 
ble, and the violation of confidence an evil not peradveature to 
be borne, the most vident acrimony is felt, an acrimony that 
win feed up(m revenge when it has nothing else to feed upon. 
" I wiU have my bond, he shall rot and die in gaol, I will make 
dioe of his bones,'' has been the bitter language of abused con- 
fidence, or the oorrodings of disappointed avarice. 

These are not imaginary feelings— -they are so deeply hn- 
plavted in our nature that we are taught by Him who best 
knew the ii^rmities of that nature that forgiveness of our debt* 
ors is one oi the frst Chi'istian duties, and the foundation of 
otixr be^ hopes. This acrimony, if it be not encouraged, w31 
Boon cease. 

But, it is «aid, "Why address the Duke of Wellington? 
He is a «ol£er, not a lawy^. 

^ Tu not in luitfles that from youih we tarain 
The Governor, who must be wise and i^ood. 

And temper witii the sternness of the brain 
Thoughts motherly and meek as womanhood.'* 

The answer is easy. Lawyers, generally speaking, though 
there are splendid exceptions, are the worst of reformers, and 
statesmen the best reformers of laws. The reason of this is 
obvious. 

In the House of Lords, June 13, Lord Tenterden said, "It 
was fortunate that the subject (the amendment of the laws) 
had been taken up by«,a g^itleman of an enlarged jnind (Mr 
Peel), who had not been bred to the law ; for those who were, 
were rendered dull, by habit, to many of its defects.'* 

And Lord Bacon says — 

<* Qui de legibus scripserunt, omnes vel tanquam philosophi, vel tpm- 
quam jurisconsulti, argumentum illud tractaverunt. Atque philosophi 

27 
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proponunt muHa dictu pulcra, sed ab usu remota. Jurisconauiti auteiDi 
suae qubque patriae legum (vel etiam Romanaram, aiit Pontificianim) 
placitis obnoxii et addicti, jmdicio sincero non utuntur, sed tanquam e 
vinculis Bermocinantur. Certe cognitio ista ad viros civiles proprie 
■pectat ; qui optime noitmt quid feral societas humhna, quid salus po- 
puli, quid aequitas naturalis, quid gentium roores, quid rerumpublica- 
rum formae divenae ; ideoque possint de legibuset praeceptis, tarn sequi- 
tatU naturalis quam politices, decernere." 

Lawyers have in their reforms a tendency to palliate, instead 
of tracing the evil to its source, and eradicating it. They are 
unmindful of the observation, '' That he who, in the cure of 
politic or of natural disorders, shall rest himself content with 
second causes, without setting forth in diligent travel to search 
for the original source of evil, resembles the slothful husband- 
man, who moweth down the heads of noisome weeds when he 
should carefuUy pull up the roots, and the work is ever to do 
again/' Lawyers constantly assume that the principle of the 
law is right. In the year 1800 Sir Samuel Komilly proposed 
to alter the law of bankruptcy, by which a creditor has an arbi- 
trary power to withhold his consent to the allowance of the 
certificate, because the law was foanded on an erroneous prin- 
ciple. The Bill was rejected in the Lords, upon a motion by 
Lord Eldon and Lord Bedesdale, that " the requisite number 
and value of signatures should be reduced from four-fifths to 
three-fifths.*' Li May, 1827, the Solicitor-General submitted 
a Bill to Parliament to alter the law for arrest on mesne process 
to the sum of £20, when Sir Samuel Romilly proposed that 
the law by which privately stealing was punishable by death 
should be altered, because it was framed upon an erroneous 
principle ; but the Commons of England were advised, by the 
opinion of Sir John Sylvester, Eecorder of London, and Mr 
Newman Knowlys, the Common Sergeant, '^ that the proposal 
to diminish the pum'shment was fraught with mischief, but that 
whether any and what alteration should be made as to the 
amount of the value of the goods stolen might deserve some 
consideration.'' 

Such are the reforms of lawyers. 
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The Dake of Wellington is an experienced statesman, and 
brings an unprejudiced mind to the subject. He has a natural 
interest in the welfare of a country he has done so much ta 
protect, and, above all, he has at heart the interests of huma- 
nity. It will never be forgotten that when in the flush of vic- 
tory he cast his eyes over the field of Waterloo his first excla- 
mation was, " Oh^ my poor soldiers I " 

"... Yet much remains 
To conquer still : peace hath her victories 
No less renown 'd than war J' B.. M« 



CCXLIIL 

The Fleet, Bee. 9, 1837. Alfred M , a prisoner here, 

says that one night hi» father B observed that the theatresr 

were closed ; and yet, said Alfred, there is one theatre, which is 
always open here, Orpheus's theatre of birds and beasts I allud- 
ing to a favorite quotation of the father from Lord Bacon'a 
Works. Mrs Basil laughed immoderately, — the father looked 
very grave over the wit I 

Young John Parkes forged pretty largely on Fry and Chap- 
man, who up to the time of hfe death offered £500 reward for 

his apprehension. Mr A. M considered that he did not 

destroy himself; Mrs J. Parkes had written a Letter, address- 
ed to London about a day or two before, saying that they were 
going to return to London forthwith. He lived in a style of 
extraordinary splendor at Wimbledon; Mrs Proctor was 
astonished at the array of liveried servants, plate, carriage and 
horses, etc. He made an extravagant dash. 

By the way Charles M , informed me the other night 

that, when he was for 10 months with Badamsat Birmingham, 
he never saw him touch a glass of wine; and yet he took to 
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drinking after bii bOLxm, aad Cbarles once saw hioi dieadMy 
drunk. He saji that he kept 20 kukteis, and though, he slop^ 
ped payment, denies that he was e^er a bankrupt. 

Joseph Parkes onee had chamben in the Temple^ waa in 
great difiSooltiest and thea ooDupied apartment in the Fleet 



CCXLIV. InTSEPiBnT or a Motheb. 

On Tuesday-morning between ten and eleven o'clock, the 
wife of a policeman, named Cannon, living in the Stowage, 
Deptpobd, missed her little boy, aged four years, and on going 
into the yard, which adjoins the river, discovered him strug- 
gling in the water. She instantly plunged m aftar Mm, having 
an infant three months old in her arms,, and just as the poor 
little fellow was going down for the last tune, caught him 
round the body, and kept his head above water. The greatest 
fears were entertained for the life of the mother^ and her two* 
children, as the tide carried them with rapidity under the head 
of a barge, when by an extraordinary effort and presence ei 
mind, the heroic woman placed her left leg across the mooring 
chain, and remained in that perilous situation^ until rescued by 
the captain and crew of a collier ; they were brought on shore, 
particularly the infant, in a most exhausted state, amidst the 
cheers of several persons, and were congratulated on tiieir pio- 
vidential escape £rom a watery grave. Dec* 13^ 1837. 



CCXLY. Sir R. WUson, LavakUe^ Lwd$ Eldon. and SiowdL 

The Flebt-Prison^ Dec. 14, 1887. A few days ago Mr 
Tbos fioxer^ 46 Lothbury, drank tea with me^ suid told a plea- 
sant story of Sir Bobert Wilson. He had met him at a 
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political dinner^ where 400 were present ; he believes that Sir 
[Franeis Bardett was in the chair. It was not long after the 
affair of Lavalette. Sir R. "W. gave the history of it. It was 
perfectly well understood that the French King intended so to 
manage the matter as to get all the parties cast for death. 
Lady Wilson was told the circumstance, and was in great dis- 
tress; she, as a last effort, waited on the Prince Segent, fell 
on her knees before him, and entreated his personal interfermice* 
He was deeply impressed with the desire to serve her, bid her 
rise, iake^ her seat, and be comforted, for her husband's life 
was safe^ sat down, and wrote a Letter addressed to the King 
of France himself, giving to her a strict injimctian to deliver 
the Letter in person to the King himself. Sir Bobert stvted 
the great difSculty which Lady Wilson had to get ai the 
King himself; she was bandied about from Minister to Minis^ 
ter, from Officer to Officer, from Servant to Servant, and at 
last carried her point through the English Ambassador. The 
Letter iock effect on the King; he changed, cnr caused to be 
changed, the f(»m of proceedings, by which the lives in jeo- 
pardy were spared. Sir Bobert added that he ivas thus 
indebted to Gborge lY for the preservation of his life on that 
oeeaskm. He told the story in so pathetic a way, that he 
fetched tears bom almost every eye. 

This day Mr T. Bodd called on me, I told to him that 
Lord Eldon, whether as Trustee or otherwise, had got into a 
Chaneeiy-Suit, (W. H. dark says that he was in one about 40 
years agov) Lord Stowell,. pfobaUy with t)ie intention of 
evading Legaey-Duty, got a friend to purchase £30,000 worth 
of Stock in bis own name; he alwi^s went with this friend to 
receive the Dividends, as he could not receive them himself. 
Lord Stowell has not mentioned this sum in his Will ; it has 
been entirely foi^tten; a. serious difficulty has arisen; the 
party refuses to give up the money ; a Chancery-Suit is resorted 
to, peiiiaps an Act of Parliament may be necessary. Mb 
Chj^mbshb says thail he could have stof^ed £^6,000 under 
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similar circumstances, which he gave up without any demar; 
and there were several other instances in his personal 
experience. 

Mr Bodd went to Lord Stowell's house to catalogue some 
books for him with reference to a sale. The noble Lord, 
while he was at work, received a Letter from his steward in 
the country; being blind, it was read out to him by an atten- 
dant; among other matters it stated that John Noakes, a 
tenant, was unable to pay his rent, and wanted time ; he had 
sold some land on a previous occasion to make up his rent, 
had always shewn punctuality when he could command the 
means, as the steward stated, but he had experienced losses 
and crosses and bad times; the steward humbly begged to 
back the application ; the flinty-hearted Lord was not at all 
moved, though his eyes were in the grave, and one foot also ; 
he muttered out something that the rent was due, and ought 
to be and must be paid! Lord Eldon came in, and Lord 
Stowell observed that he should sell his law-books, as he could 
make no further use of them ; Lord E. considered it a bad time 
to sell, and Lord S. gave up the point. He died four years 
afterwards, and the Executors sold them through Messss 
SoTHEBY, who failed before any mouey was paid over to the 
Executor ; they have as yet paid only 2s. in the pound, and 
little more is expected ! 

Mr Chambers by a Petition to the House of Commons in a 
matter respecting the bankrupt-laws, as if personally interested 
in the question, and arguing from his own case, but really 
intending to benefit a particular individual, effected the altera- 
tion at which he aimed; he was repaid, he said, for all his 
imprisonment, when the man, whom he thus relieved, came to 
thank him, accompanied by his seven daughters. 

The Assignees of Mr Chambers, and Mayhew the Solicitor, 
used for months to call weekly once or twice on Mrs Chambers 
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at Paddington and threaten to pull the bed from ander her, in 
the hope that they should succeed in frightening her and get 
her to work on Mr C. himself. 



CCXLVI. Beau Nash. 

A gentleman, meeting Beau Nash, told him that his coat 
was too short for him. " Ah'' said Nash " 'twill be lon^ enough 
before I get another." 



CCXLVII. The lawyer's fee. 

A gentleman asked a lawyer if a seven-shilling piece, which 
he held in his hand, was a good one. The lawyer, having ex- 
amined it, pronounced it excellent, and having deposited it in 
his pocket, returned the man four-pence. 



CCXLVIII. Price of poultry. 

An Irishman complained to a poulterer that 4 shiUings was 
too high a price for his fowls, adding that he could buy them in 
Ireland for six pence a piece. " Then why did you not stay in 
Ireland?" said the Poulterer. "Oh," said the Irishman, 
'' because we have no sixpences in Ireland," 



CCXLTX. Bills. 

A fashionable spendthrift said he should make a good mem- 
ber of Parliament, for he always ordered his bills to be laid on 
the table or to be read that day six months. 



tt 
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CCL. 

Jaeobi Martarellii Neapolitani de regia theca calammria » 
regia academia liiterarum Gracarum jprqfe^sorU nve MEAANO- 
AOXEIill efusque omameniis. 4ito, NeapoU, MBCCLTL 
8imanii/r(Ures iypograpki. 

This book is a marvellous production of learning ; it con- 
tains something on every subject^ though it professes to treat 
only of a uommon ink-stand. I have made £20 by the short ess- 
ays which T got out of it, since I have been in the Fleet-ptisoii. 
[E.H.B. 1838.] 

CXXI. Longevity. 

A rude young Apothecary asked a Clergyman in a loud tone 
of voice how it was that the old Patriarchs lived so long. 
I suppose " replied the clergyman, '* they took no physic." 

CCLII. Tom and Dick. 

" See how this jem?/ rwM\ look ye, Dick, 
A jade I to serve us such a trick : 
Dang it. Til blow her up sky-high ! ** 
" Why, Tom, the pot don't run, you lie." 
** I say it does ; why, look you here ; 
The table's puddled all with beer.'' 
Says Dick ''Confound your hasty tongue ; 
I'll make you own you're in the wrong ; 
Por can't you see^ you squabbling sot. 
The leer runs out and not the pot." 

CCLIU.. Epitaph. 

For me, deceased, weep not, my dear ; 
I am not dead, but sleepeth here : 
Your time will come, prepare to die j 
Wait but a while, you'll follow I. 
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The husband married again in about a fottnight : upon wbkk a wit 
wrote the following reply to the Epitaph : 

1 am not grieved^ my dearest life ; 
Sleep on^ Fve got auother wife ; 
And therefore cannot come to thoe ; 
Eor I must go to bed to she. 



CCLrV. The Eddystonb Light-house. 

Whilst they were building the Eddystone light-house a 
French privateer took the workmen prisoners and carried them 
to France. Louis XTY sent them back with presents, saying 
that he was at war with England, not with all mankind. 

OCLV. Tobacco. 

All dainty meats I do defy. 

Which make men fat as swine $ 
He is a frugal man indeed. 

That on a pipe can dine. 

He needs no napkin for his hands^ 

His fingers ' ends to wipe. 
That keeps his kitchen in a box. 

His roast meat in a pipe. 

CCLVI. Hobj: CAXtHtJsiANA. 

Jan. 1, 1838. We talked of school-poetry ; the Bev, J. S. 
Brockhurst spoke of a clever poem written at the Charterhouse. 
The following day he sent to me a copy, 

HasI thou, when first Aurora from the Ocean 
Brings light to man, (for such was Homer's notion) 
In that sad hour oft heard a wondrous sound, 
Mufiic above, below, and all around ? 

28 
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ConfusM I wake, '' confound it — there's the hell I 

Oh I who'll tell Bassell that I feel unwell? 

At length the sad alternative I find. 

Either get up or else remain behind : 

Bemain behind and ten to one TU bet, 

A swinging imposition I shall get. 

In fact 'tis downright treason, 'gainst all rule. 

Not to be dressed and down in time for school. 

Suppose my face half-washed, and hair half-brushed, 

Flj to the door; 'tis all in silence hush'd. 

No sound is heard from out the classic den. 

Save Bussell's solitary, loud ' Amen I ' 

Prayers over, open flies the hated door; 

Now shall I get two hundred lines or four. 

The Doctor cries, with honest anger scarlet : 

'' Parse the four Georgics, slothful idle varlet I 

Wliat can I make of such a wretch as you 7 

You've never read your Homer's Iliad through : " 

After much rowing, rated as a fool. 

At length dismiss'd, I hurry out of school. 

Not waiting for the parting admonition 

To know Medea or learn the repetition. 

Now well greased rolls our longing lips allure. 
And the best milk though not exactly pure. 
Now for the books — Oh ! what is ef ep^ov ? 
' Faith I don't know, but here's a Lexicon. 
Now then come out and walk you may as well. 
No, it's no use, for hark, there goes the bell I 
Again in school, again the storm begins. 
Again I hear my catalogue of sins. 
*' Sir, I scarce think that even now you see 
Why in this passage I prefer the re. 
If you had read your notes, you would have seen 
Why Brunck rejects the tov and takes the rrjv . 
Now construe on. Sir," '* Oijxoi, rl Ipia-w ; 
What shall I do ? " (By Jove, I well may say so) 
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Sir^ you were prompted and yoa tried to cheat: 
As bad as picking pockets in the street : 
Gk) to the bottom and translate the phj ; 
You'll not go out^ Sir, on the Saturday. 
Now try and scan ; now pray now, don't assist him ; 
His nurse has taught him th' Anapaestic system ; 
If she has not ; she's very much to blame^ 
And every man of sense would say the same. 
The youngest child in any nursery 
Ought to have perfect all his prosody. 
*' Takatva-ot " — " what, sir ! is that the way ? 
Tou'U not translate, Sir, but you'll j^ar^tf the play. 
If s scarcely one, I think " — " Yes, sir, if s past "— 
''Well, go in order, but don't go so fast. 
You've stepped across a bench, come back and try 
To go again with common decency." 
You've heard, perchance, to guard against the bile. 
You after dinner should sit still awhile. 
He, who can do so here, must needs be clever. 
And learn his ' de Officiis,' when P why never. 
Scarce have you time to cast one hasty look 
In hopeless igpiorance on the hated book. 
When once again firom out its brazen throat 
The bell sends forth the same unvaried note. 
Now for the English idiom — *' now sir, read ! 
Speak loud, distinctly, audibly — proceed." 
^' This duty therefore to all men pertains. 
That they should honestly acquire their gains." 
'' Sir, do you call that reading P I assure you 
There's not a beggar that would read as you do. 
And Mr Irving tells me by the bye. 
You've hit a fellow-creature in the eye 
With a large stone : if s no use to deny it. 
For Mr Irving says he saw you shy it. 
For this offence. Sir, you shall pay most dearly : 
Allen, three rods — eighteen -— and most severely. 



>i 
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oW, if Foftime prcnre your friend^ you may 
Perchance in qoiet dote the troabled day. 
If yon can do yoor yenes or translation 
By dint of work or dint of pecolation* 
But i^ alas I the niggard stingy mnse 
To your dull brain the needful aid refuse. 
Poor luckless wight 1 Tm Teiy sorry for ye, 
And wonld advise you to hatch up a tUarj 
Of some unheard-of pain, some new complaint. 
Whose dreadful torments made you feel quite taint: 
Or of a shocking throbbing in your head. 
Which forced you, much against your wish, to bed. 
There lie and dream of future woe and sorrow. 
Which you may guess, will be your lot tomorrow. 

[iUiyaes, a Ch^rterhoiise Boy.] 

(XJLVn. The Imsh Footman. 

An Irishman, who had carried some game to his Master's 
friend^ waited some time for a present on the occasion. At 
last he scratched his head, and said to the Gentleman, '^ Sir^ 
if my Master asks me what the gentleman gave me for 'myself, 
what wonld your honour like me to say P*^ 

• 

OCLVIII. Baebarish. 

A parish clerk;^ finding fault with something written by a 
barber, told him it was a downright barbarism (barber-ism). 

OOLIX. Waist. 

A witness confessed having insulted a decent female by 
putting his arm round her waist. Curran, the Barrister, re- 
plied : ''I presume you mistook the waist (waste) for a 
common.'^ 
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(XjLX. Ths Landlord and Tenant. 

A landlord told his tenant that he meant to raise his rent. 
''I am glad of it^ Sir/' said the tenant^ ''for I cannot raise it 
myself.'' 

CX3LXI. Passing sentence. 

A judge sentenced a colprit to be flogged from one end of 
the street to the other. "Thank you, my Lord" hastily 
replied the criminal. "Stop/' said the Judge^ *^a»d back 
again** 



CCLXn. A DXJEL PEEVENTED. 

A duel was on the point of being fought, when an empty 
hearse passed by. " Stop a minute," said one of the parties to 
the driver, " and I'll send you a fare." The joke prevented 
the duel from taking place.^ 



99 



CCLXni. ADBiiRAL Duncan. 

Admiral Duncan, when about to engage De Winter, exhorted 
his men to keep up a good fire, as a severe Winter was 
approachiug. 

CCLXIV. BoiLEAU. 

A wretched poet, having read to Boileau a poem in which 
the letter G did not occur, asked him how it might be further 
improved. Boileau replied " If all the other letters were taken 
out of it." 
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CXJLXV. The bbothebs. 

An Irishman, meeting a friend, asked him whether it was he or 
lis brother who had died ktely. 



CCLXVI. Sowing aot) beafino. 

Two impertinent young fellows called out to a farmer who 
was sowing seed in his field, " Well done, old fellow, you sow, 
we reap the fruit/' " May be you will** said the former, "for 
Tm sowing hemp/' 



(XLXVn. Hares. 

A sportsman said he had shot S3 hares before breakfast. 
"Zounds sir,'* said a wit, ''you must have ^been firing 
at a wig/ 



if 



CCLXYIII. Shaking hands. 

Two gentlemen were on the point of fighting a duel, when 
one of the seconds proposed that they should shake hands. 
''Nay,*' said the other second, "that is quite unnecessary, as 
the hands of both have been shaking this last half-hour." 



CGLXIX. Insanity. 

The Fleet, Jan. 8, 1838. W. H. Clark informed me 
that Geo. IV asked Sir Henry Halford what particular fancies 
the old gentleman, his father, now had ? Sir Henry said that 
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he did not like to mention the prevailing one. The Fbincb 
begged him do so^ when Sib Henby said dar k f avo-ifS 1$ m^vis 
u poi^^KT oLvd was ei\a)eiv$ (rxpatrivy ir. 

SciPio Clint^ the Sculptor^ told to him that a gentleman 
dined with a medical man, not aware that the other gentlemen 
at the table were insane and ander his management; the medi- 
cal man observed one of then, who sat next to the stranger, 
conceal a knife under the table, and suspecting his intentions, 
immediately flong a mutton-chop into his face ; the stranger 
did not comprehend the meaning of this movement, which his 
host afterwards explained to him ; he told to him that they 
were insane patients of his, — that he had observed one of 
them secrete a knife, and suspecting that he meant mischief, 
flung the meat into his face to shew that he was observed— 
that he had asked the individual how he could think of meditat- 
ing mischief against the stranger, when he said that he would 
stick a knife into every person, who came to table with so tight 
a belly. 



CCLXX. Snow. 

The Fleet, Jan. 21, 1838. The ground is covered with 
frost and snow ; yesterday was very fine ; Maxon talking to 
Oiles, said that it might be called a golden day, — nay, said 
Giles, you should say, ailver, — nay then, replied Maxon, it 
must be ailver-ffilt* 



CCLXXI. Ireland the leaper. 

The Flebt-Pbison, Jan. 28, 1838. Mb Chambebs says that 
Ducrow was groom to Ireland the leaper. Among the earliest ex« 
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hibttioiis of his art was this ; he was something of a botanist^ and 
used to get talking to the gardener at Gasde-Howard ; one daj 
the gardener perceived the Earl of Carlisle approach who was very 
particular : he gave a hint to Ireland^ who determined to make 
short work of his retreat, and so jumped across the adjacent 
caoal ; his Lordship perceived the movement, was astonished 
at the jump, inquired who he was, requested him to jump back 
again, and put up a stone with an inscription to comme* 
morate the fact. He was 8 months in the Meet, and was at 
all manner of tricks, gave out once that he should make a very 
extraordinary exhibition, erected a tent for the purpose, collect 
ted numerous shilling subscriptions ; at length every thing was 
arranged, and the wonder was developed, viz. two tailor's Bills 
with receipts annexed. Inexhaustible laughter ensued, — the 
shillings collected were dispersed on the poor side; at that 
time several persons were in the Fleet on account of 
tail<»^s Bills, On one occasion of leaping he broke two or 
three of his ribs, but shored them up on the spot, and con« 
tinned leaping. The Duke of York was so astonished at his 
conduct, that he handed to him a £50 Note. He used to leap 
lengthways over a chaise or carriage : the General, who was 
inside on the fatal occasion, popped his head out of the 
carriage at the critical moment, which distracted Ireland's 
attention; he leaped on the spikes at the back, was three 
years in dying, is buried at Epping. His sist^ would take 
extraordinary leaps and jumps with weighty articles on her 
head* The son was also a great leaper^ 



CCLXXIL Letteb from Theodore Hook concerning 

THE Devil's walk. 

(Prioate) Athenaeum, Saturday, 

Sir Fa. 8, 1838. 

I am wnch obliged by your communication and much intc- 
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rested in it. The facts are most extraordinary ; for I myself, 
when a boy, copied the Walk from a MS. of Southe/s, which 
he himself gave to the friend, who lent it to me. I will see 
the friend during the week, and then notice the article in the 
Monthly Magazine. I will, however, trouble you with a line 
previously, after I have communicated with the gentleman, who 
lent me the MS. 

I remain Your Obedient Servant 
G. W. M. Reynolds Esq. 

12 Warwick Squaee, T. H[ook]. 

Warwick Lane. 



CCLXXin. Strenua Inertia translated. 

The Fleet-Prison, Pebr. 8, 1838. Translations by Bar- 
tou^s Father and Captain Medwin. 

" An attempt to translate Mr Barker's Epigram, which ^I 
consider a most happy illustration of his subject.'' 



Strenua . . . Inertia 
Vigorous . . . Idleness. 
It might be parodied Passive Resistance. 

Jam jam siste, procax, pedes, sciure, 
Conatnsque tuos : domo licebit 
Nimquam exire levi volubilique : 
Quid te sic sequeris, fugisque semper? 
Incassum furis: ah! labor premit te 
Caecusi Sisyphius, trahisque vitam 
^rumnosam, operose, nil agendo. 

Translation. 

Idly-busy squirrel, say. 

Wherefore spend the livelong day 

In hopeless, fruitless toil P 

29 
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The cyliDder, job. roll in vain. 
Obeys you> but revolves again. 
And mocks in quick recoil. 
You never can, and wherefore try 
Your whirling prison thus to fly P 

Laborious indolence ! 
'Tis self you follow, self you shun. 
Prom rising to the setting sun. 

Nought-doing I — great pretence I 
Stranger to rest, yet idling thus 1 
Labours the shade of Sisyphus ! 

E. B. July, 1837. 
Notes. 
I think our University might match this in one of our own 
contradictions, viz. Passive Resistance. 

O'Connell might act the squirrel, but who could put him 
into the cage, or, if put in, might he not mar the epigram, by 
getting out ? 

This translation might have been more faithful, but I pre- 
ferred to give as much force as I could to the character of the 
subject proposed for illustration. 

He (Medwin) had no right to substitute Ixion for Sisyphus, 
as Ldon was tied to the wheel, and could not, except mechani- 
cally, exemplify the " Strenua Inertia " which Sisyphus could 
by descending the hill to resume his idle occupation. I can 
•ee no likeness between these two noted characters, such as 
^ould apologize for making one the "locum tenens*' of the other, 
mless we admit Ixion as one of " the body,'* among robbers, 
or having vainly attempted to commit a trespass upon Juno. 
Besides, it is a calumny upon Ixion that he did nothing. 
Did he not do great things in producing Centaurs out of such 
a shadowy substance as a cloud P 

Brisk, nimble-footed squirrel, stay, 
Strive as you will to get away, 



V 
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That wiry house that wheels ahout, 
Trust me will never let you out ; 
Toiling you fly yourself in vain, 
And earn but labour for your gain ; 
You drag along a life of care, 
Poor tread-mill captive ! as you are 
And blind as was Ixion, shew 
Still doing, that you nMhing do. 

T. Medwin. 



(XLXXIV. StarviMon in the Fleets 8[€. 

The Fleet-Prison, Vehr. 14, 1838. Mr 0hamber3 men- 
tioned to-night, that aboat 4 years ago a prisoner named 
Franks died, as he decidedly considers, of starvation. Mr 
Chambers didVhat he could to relieve his necessities ; and as a 
proof of his honesty, when he had received a little money, 
he tendered part of it to Mr Chambers, which he declined 
receiving. His daughter, a strong-minded woman, slept in 
the same room with him ; he was a prisoner for several years. 
At length his daughter, who earned a little money by doing 
fine needle-work, lost her intellects, and has never reco- 
vered them. 

B says that A N was asked one day by E 

at K../s C to explain a Note in his book, about verbs 

being used in the same sentence in an active and passive sense ; 

S had written the whole book, and N , not being 

master of the N^ote, was put to sad confusion by his inability 

to explain it. He gave a copy of the book to S and put 

in it. From the Author. When he was once in the House of 
Lords, he was recognised by two gentlemen, who expressed 
their astonishment at seeing him there, when he was known 
to have been concerned in some base gambling transactions. 
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CCLXXV. Billy Taylor ^c. 

Febr. 25, 1838. Billy Taylor is a prisoner here; his wife 
and (laughter got drank, and were locked in ; she was lying in 
the passage; some one came and told Billy to take care of his 
wife's virtue ; she would be rasped ; never mind, said he, she 
has been so 500 times 

O. W. M. Reynolds says that a friend of his blasphemously 
swears by the top-curl of the Almighty's perriwig ! 

Dr H. Lee said that a Frenchman, who taught French at 
Oxford, was asked how he got on there with the men, and he 
coolly said that if God Almighty were to say to him. Monsieur^ 
which would you prefer, to teach the young men at Oxford, or 
to be damned? I declare to you that if it was the same thing 
to God Almighty, I should prefer to be damned 1 



CCLXXVI. Sunday legislation. 

The saints of our day, meekly tolerant of the indulgences of 
those in high station, are exasperated against the crying sin of 

poor man's slaking his thirst during the hours of Divine Ser- 
vice. That the hard-working mechanic, pent up in bis work- 
shop during the week, should take recreation on the Sunday, 
this, in their eyes, is a crime which calls for the visitation of 
Heaven, and the vengeance of the Magistrate. The world of 
fashion may entertain their guests oh the Lord's-day, and the 
wealthy of the land may have their accustomed indulgences 
without offence to Heaven ; but that a public-house should 
be open in which a tradesman, after his walk, may procure 
rest and refreshment, this is an offence to be punished with 
fines and forfeitures, as one not to be borne with in a Chris- 
tian land. 
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CCLXXVn. The book-worm's wife. 

To a deep scholar said his wife : 
'^ Would that I were a book, my life ! 
On me you then would sometimes look ; 
But I should wish to be the book. 
That you would mostly wish to see : 
Then say what volume should I be ? " 
" An almanac/' said he, " my dear : 
You know we change them ev'ry year/' 

CCLXXVUT. Selfish. 

A gentleman made his servants sell tlie produce of his lake. 
A wit observed that he was endeavoaring to make his servants 
as sel'fish as himself ! 



CCLXXIX. Exchange no robbbrt. 

A gentleman, on leaving a party, missed his bat which was 
a new one. " Oh, sir,'' said the servant, '' all the new hats 
have been gone these two hours." 



CCLXXX. 

Febr. 25, 1888. An Irishman, who hawks paper about in 
the prison, was speaking of Lord Oormanston's son, who is 
a prisoner, and who has a terrible habit of swearing, " Sir, he 
swears such oaths, as would fetch the Devil from Hell ! " 

J. H. Hutmann says that, when the Literary Gazette was 
first started, they sent it to various persons without orders ; 
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among others to Dr Carr, now Bishop of Worcester ; he had 
received it for a year and a half, when the proprietors sent in 
the account. The Tp called at the Office, when J. H. H. 
was there ; the Bp said that he should not pay for the paper, 
he had never ordered it, and would not be ' diddled and hum- 
bugged ; * they observed that he had received the paper regu- 
larly, had never counterordered it, and could not expect to be 
allowed to have it so long for nothing. This same Bishop's 
daughter died at Leamingon, and was left to be buried by 
strangers; he refused to pay the undertaker's demand as 
extravagant; the latter brought an action and obtained a 
verdict. 



CCLXXXI. Tithes in France and in England. 

Arthur Young, in his Travels in France, wrote thus. 

" In regard to the oppression of the clergy as to tithes, I 
must do that body a justice, to which a claim cannot be laid in 
England. Though the ecclesiastical tenth was levied in 
France more severely than usual in Italy, yet was it never 
exacted with such horrid greediness as is at present the disgrace 
of England. When taken in kind, no such thing was known 
in any part of France, where I made inquiries, as a tenth : it 
was always a twelfth, or a thirteenth, or even a twentieth of 
the produce. And in no part of the kingdom did a new arti- 
cle of culture pay any thing ; thus, turnips, cabbages, clover, 
chicoree, potatoes, &c. &c. paid nothing. In many parts 
meadows were exempt: silkworms nothing; olives in some 
places paid, in more they did not ; cows nothing ; lambs, from 
the 12th to the 21st ; wool nothing. Siich mildness in the 
levy of this odious tax is absolutely unknown in England.'' 
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CCLXXXII. Emma and Jane. 

Two lovely sisters once there were. 

And each a-churching goes ; 
Emma goes there to close her eyes, 

And Jane to eye her clothes. 

CCLXXXTII. Gladiators. 

Virgil seems to have made the mirmillo the same with the 
secutor, and thus all the comments explain him : yet Lipsius 
contends that the mirmillones were a distinct order, who fought 
completely armed, and therefore he believes them to have been 
the crupellarii of Tacitus, so called from some old Gallic 
word, expressing that they could only creep under the pressure 
of their armour. A principal part of the choicest gladiators 
were Thracians, that nation having the general repute of 
fierceness and cruelty beyond the rest of the world; the par- 
ticular weapon they used, was the sica or faulchion, and the 
defence consisted in a parma, or small round shield proper to 
their country. 

CCLXXXTV. FoOL-HARDY. 

A parson, who had quarrelled with a Mr Hardy, his neigh- 
bour, turned upon him the following Sunday, and gave out as 
his text " There is no fool like the fooUHardy.'^ 

CCLXXXV. The Dog and Serjeant. 

A Serjeant ran his halberd through a dog which had attacked 
him. The angry owner said he might as well have used the 
butt end. '' So I would,'' said the Sergeant, " if the dog had 
run at me with his tail.'' 
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CCLXXXVI. Malta —Buonaparte, Sfc. 

The Fleet, March 26, 1838. Buonaparte took Malta on 
hia way to Egypt, as Mr Chambers considers, by treachery of 
the knights of Malta ; one of them, Baron Hompesch, asked 
Mr Chambers to discount some bills given by Buonaparte on 
that occasion. Mr C. said that he would, if he could shew to 
him how he could arrest Buonaparte in case of non-payment. 



CCLXXXVTI. Original letter from Germany. 

Strasbourg, Hotel de la ville de Paris, Ap. 2, 1838. 

My dear Mr Barker, 

You have doubtless long before this classed me among the 
'' loose fish '^ of your acquaintance, and not without apparent 
reason. I am not certain, that I have any very good defence, 
for, although I am now sitting in a room in a hotel, in the 
midst of a city much renowned for its cathedral, and its clock, 
but still more for its pates defoie gras, yet by " holy Paul ''it 
is not easy to say how or why I am here. I will however, 
narrate a plain unvarnished tale. 

On the 9th of last month, H , a gentleman of the name 

of Thompson, a surgeon H. E. I. C, and myself left Paris for 
Lille, on our way to Holland through Belgium. By slow jour- 
neys, seeing every-where all that was to be seen, we reached 
Brussels, remained there a few days, went from thence by the 
railway to Antwerp, with which town, although it is now too 
large for the number of inhabitants it contains, I was perfectly 
delighted. I there learnt the complete distinction that exists 
between the Dutch and the Flemish painters ; and with rever- 
ence visited the scene of, and traced out the glories of old 
General Chass^ who, to the disgrace of the obstinate old king 
of Holland, now languishes, or I should say frets, in disgrace at 
Bergen-op-Zoom. From what I saw of Belgium, I am con- 
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vinced that its existence, as a kingdom, is merely temporary, 
and that the termination of the first general war will see its 
apportionment between France, Prussia and Holland. The 
fact is that the people of Belgium, who are to be distinguished 
from the inhabitants of Brussels, and the other large towns, 
that warmly participated in the late change, — the former 
being the descendants of the Flemings, the latter almost entirely 
of French extraction — had no share in the revolution, and 
although they disliked the connection with Holland, yet they 
still more dislike being compelled to keep up an immense stand- 
ing army in time of peace, from which they derive no advantage. 
The influence, which their priests have over them, prevents 
their expressing their opinions in strong terras. The clergy, to 
a man, detest William and a union with Holland; their bigotry 
is extreme. 

At Antwerp we lodged in a hotel, which, in the days of that 
city's former glory, had been the Goldsmiths* Hall, and which 
is still preserved in its ancient condition. Our bed-room was 
formerly the Hall of Audience, and contained paintings and 
curiosities, for which our host had refused £500. The character 
of Boniface in the Beaux Stratagem was the exact counterpart 
of the landlord at Antwerp : his attention was as great as his 
hospitality was unbounded : his first wordi«, in the morning, 
were a hope that his dinner of the preceding day had not caused 
indigestion. '^ Come, come,'' said he one morning to H., as 
he was loitering over the table, '^ dont spoil my breakfast by 
your delay." There was a secret in the management of his 
hotel, which it is impossible to teach English inn-keepers, — 
low charges. 

Finding the delay in procuring permission from the Hague, 
to enter Holland through Belgium, would add much to the 
expense of our journey, we determined to proceed thither by 
way of Prussia. We went from Antwerp to Tirlemont by a 
railway, upwards of tifty miles, for less than Is. 6d., and from 
Tirlemont proceeded to Liege, a fine venerable old town, still 
important, and tolerably flourishing from its iron- works. Aix- 

30 
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la-chapelle was the first town that had the hoooar of receiviag 
118 in his Prnseian majest/s dominions ; the principal objects 
to be seen in which, are the veritable coronation-chair of 
Charlemagne, and the damage the French did, daring the late 
war, to the cathedral : several beantiful colnmns are still lying 
in it, which they cat down, and proposed taking to Paris. No 
wonder the Germans hate the French : the marks of their 
devastations every-where di^gare the face of the country. 

Cologne, in which Coleridge says that he discovered 70 
distinct smells, bat in which I saw nothing that was not sweet 
and dean, was the next city w^ visited, from which we intended 
to have gone down the Rhine to Rotterdam. Fortune, how- 
ever, had ordained that our route was not to be down but up 
the Rhine. At the hotel, in which we stayed in Cologne, we 
had the good fortune to meet with another English traveUer, 
Captain Walker of the Lancers, brother to the M. P. for the 
town of Wexford, to whom German and Germany were as 
familiar as his native country and brogue; and, by his recom- 
mendation, and in his company, we determined to ascend the 
Rhine as far as Mannheim, and then to return to Cologne, and 
proceed to Holland. Accordingly we left our ''sticks and 
coin'' at the hotel in Cologne : hence the source of unuttera- 
ble grief. Our first day's passage in the steam-boat brought 
us to Coblentz, where we staid a day, and visited the celebrated 
Prussian fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, of the strength of which 
the duke of Wellington is reported to have said, that, when it 
was attacked, the commanding officer had only to conduct his 
antagonist over it, and so save him farther trouble. The 
French, when in possession of Coblentz, in the beginning of 
1812, erected in the Grande Place a column, on which they 
inscribed 

1812. To commemorate the Russian campaign. 

When the allied forces, in 1814, drove the French across 
the Rhine, the Russian general saw the column, and instead of 
destroying it, coolly added to the previous inscription 
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Seen and approved by ui, the Russiansi in poaseisMm of Coblentx, 
A. D. 1814. 

Erom Gobleniz our next day's trip brought us U> Mayence, 
where we rested all uight, and made a pilgrimage^ in darkness 
and in rain^ to the statue of Qottenburg lately erected by sub- 
scription in that town. As I looked on the colossal figure, 
Burges's theory, that printing will bring the dark ages bad 
again, passed through my mind, and I sighed to think how 
many thousand (Germans had doled out their dollars for a use- 
less object. On the following day we proceeded to Mannheim, 

the first town in the territory of Baden. Here H and 

Thompson decided on proceeding, by way of Switzerland, to 
Italy, and I determined to re-eoter France by the German 
frontiers. Our baggage was sent for, and, before dinner was 
over, a carriage was at the door, to carry us to Heidelberg, 
where we determined to await its arrival, expecting it^at latest^ 
at the expiration of four days. 

Much as I had admired, and gazed with wonder at, the views 
on the Bhine, Heidelberg and the neighbourhood have erased 
them all from my memory. The country on the banks of the 
Neckar, the river, on which Heidelberg stands,^ far exceeds 
any thing that I ever saw in natural grandeur and beauty. 
Every step you take is a perfect and a new picture in itself, 
every bend of the river leads you to a view which surpasses 
in magnificence the one you have left. There is certainly no 
artist to be compared with God Almighty. We did not tithe 
the beauties of the scenery, and yet scarcely ever walked less 
than 20 or 25 miles each day. Without having in my com- 
position the least alloy of Bomanticism, I would wilUngly 
pass the remainder of my life at Heidelberg and the 
neighbourhood. 

The castle, the ruins of which are the most extensive in 
Europe, (in which I found myself one moon-light night vigor- 
ously simplifying the art of love to a German frau) and the 
town, which is most picturesquely situated at the foot of the 
hill, on the edge of which the castle stands, are to me the 
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least of its beauties. There is a very large University in the 
town, which formerly had upwards of 1000 students, and still 
has 500. This diminutioo in the number of students is to be 
attributed to its vicinity to the town of Frankfort, in which 
about six years ago a revolutionary feeling having exhibited 
itself, Prussia, Austria and Russia prohibited their young men 
fix)m studying at Heidelberg. The University is celebrated for 
Law, Medicine and Theology : the students have all the pecu- 
liarities which we in England are accustomed to attribute to 
Oerman students : many of them in their dress look as if they 
had just walked out of one of Vandyck's full-length portraits. 
Their amusements appear to be drinking beer in the evenings 
and fighting duels in the morning. The mark of honour is a 
gash across the face, which is eagerly aspired to. They are a 
most uproarious and mischievous set : I nightly at Heidelberg 
visited them in their * holy of holies,' the beer-house, in which 
they have a room set apart for themselves. The only thing that 
I can compare the atmosphere of the room to,is, minus the damp, 
a London fog: it would positively require HerscheFs great 
telescope to see across the room. Their capacity for drinking 
beer would astonish even a London dray-man ; it is a forty- 
coal-heavers power : seven quarts are not an uncommon allow- 
ance for a sitting, toward the close of which the noise and riot 
of the "finist pisantry,'' when under the influence of the "cra- 
tur,'' is harmony and peace compared with theirs. 

If there be a well-governed country on the face of the earth, 
I believe it is the Grand duchy of Baden. With a liberal and 
free constitution, it possesses a most liberal and rational admin- 
istration, and an excellent and well-meaning sovereign. If, say 
the people, we have not every thing we wish, it is not owing 
to our prince, our government, or our chambers, but to the 
influence of Austria and Prussia in the Germanic diet. Many 
of them told me that they were convinced that if the Grand 
duke could rinder them happier by his death, he would 
willingly give up his life. Yet with all this confidence in their, 
prince, they are by no means blind to his defects, and, though 
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convinced of hi3 good intentions^ they readily tell yon he is not 
a man of strong mind. From what I saw of Germany, I am 
convinced that its greatest enemies are the German Badicals, 
and that they are so, does not militate against the cause of 
Badicalism in England. The great evil of Germany, or rather 
the great obstacle to German improvement, they, in common 
with the moderate reformers, say is its division into 36 princi- 
palities. Its consolidation under one monarch, they continue, 
is the only way by which liberty can be secured to Germany. 
This, they add, is only to be arrived at through anarchy and 
bloodshed, because, until the families of the reigning princes 
be extirpated, the elected king of Germany would be perpetually 
exposed to the attacks of claimants, probably supported by the 
other powers of Europe. 

After remaining a week at Heidelberg, without receiving 
either ba^age or money, we became apprehensive that both 
were lost, and it was determined that our friend the surgeon 
should explore the towns on the Bhine in search of them, and 
that H. and myself should make the best of our way to Stras- 
bourg, and there await their advent. Captain Walker had left 
us two days before on a wild-boar-shooting excursion. This 
new arrangement included the giving up of the Italian excur- 
sion. After paying our bill at Heidelberg, H. and myself had 
hardly sufficient money to make our way hither, which unfor- 
tunately we were bound to do, by a previous engagement, in a 
private carriage. Our first night's journey brought us by the 
morning to the capital of Baden, Carlsruhe, one of the roost 
beautiful of the towns of Germany : the next niglit we rested 
at the last town on the German frontier, Kehl, and got here 
the following morning to a late breakfast. 

Strasbourg is a large and handsome, but to a stranger 
a very dull and uninteresting town. I asked the 
domestique de place what there was in Strasbourg to amuse us 
for two or three days. The shrivelled old fellow, shrugging 
up his shoulders, replied ^'The church,'^ and after a moment's 
consideration, added with a sigh, probably of reminiscences. 
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'' and the Sex^ monsiear 1 '' — and Be have foand by experience 
he was correct. If it were not for the great cathedral^ the 
theatre and the sex, suicide woald be a relief : I shall ever 
be extremelj obliged to a little French dealer in perfumeiy, 
who has allowed me to knock op a most interesting amoar 
with her. At the table d'hote at the hotel I daily meet with 
one of Napoleon's old generals, whom I cannot persnade that 
Lonis Philippe is not "Prefect d' Angleterre.'' H. nearly 
sent the old gentleman the other day into fits, by telling him 
in the midst of a dish of frogs, that the most approved mode 
of eating those animals was allowing them to jump down the 
throat alive. In the Protestant church of St Thomas here, a 
plain and simple monument is erected to the memory of the 
classical scholar SchweighsBUser, who was a native of this city, 
and Greek and Oriental professor "de Tacademie de Stras- 
bourg.'^ It was erected by his colleagues, and describes 
him as 

*' An citoyen eourageux, pur et loyal, au savant illustre, k Tediteur 
d' Appien, de Polybe, d'Ath4n6e, d' Arrien, d' Uerodote, et dc 
Seneque. 

He was bom 26 June 1742, and died 19 Jan. 1830. 

Yesterday, (for I am concluding this letter on the 3rd), H. 
left Strasbourg for Bale in Switzerland, and from thence, after 
visiting some celebrated sulphar baths in the neighbourhood, 
to Geneva. I remain here until tomorrow or next day await- 
ing a letter from Paris, and then, either proceed thither, or 
follow and overtake him. If I adopt the latter alternative, it 
will be ten days at least before I am in Paris ; if the former, 
only three or four. I know not how other men travel on the 
Continent, but to us it has been a most cheap excursion. In 
three weeks I have not spent above £13, every thing inclu- 
ded ; and yet I have not omitted seeing any thing. H., so 
far as cheapness goes, is an excellent travelling companion : he 
will not be cheated of a single sous, and bargains with all the 
dexterity of a Frenchman. Whenever I arrive in Paris, my 
stay there will be very short, most probably not ten days. I 
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did not receive any reply to my letter to if(m^ before I left, and 
have had no communication with my hotel there since. What- 
ever you have written will be attended to, immediately that 
I get back 

I have not seen an English newspaper for nearly a month^ 
and do not know any thing of English politics or news, except 
that the Lord Mayor cauH speak French, and the Maire of 
Boulogne can speak English. By the bye I everywhere found 
in Germany that the English lai^uage was much preferred to 
French, and generally as well known, amongst the rising gene- 
ratbn certainly better. The desire to visit Enghmd is verj 
strong throughout Germany and pervades all classes : scarcely 
a waiter at any of the hotels we stayed at, but proposed to 
honour our country with a visit. However low the influence 
of the British Government may be with the Continental 
Governments, the estimation of the British people is suffi- 
ciently high in those places we have passed through. 

Tell B the railway mania is equally strong on the Conti- 
nent, as in England ; only it is directed more rationally. The 
Governments have almost every-where taken the subject into 
their own hands, and lay the plans down upon a universal 
system. In five years' time there will be a railway direct from 
London to Yienna, via Calais, Brussels, Liege, AJx-la-chapelle, 
Cologne, Mannheim, Carlsruhe &c. &c. and from Vienna to 
Milan one is now in progress. In Prussia the estimated cost 
is £1200 per mile. The foreign railways, that I have travelled 
on, are not equal to those of England. I do not mean that 
the levels, which are for the most part natural, are not as good^ 
but that the motion is not so pleasant. I suspect the fault is 
either in the laying down of the rails or in the carriages. The 
crowds that go by them are immense: the low prices allow 
workmen to be conveyed to and from their places of labour 
by them. 

Have you and H. renounced the Devil and all his works, or 
do you still cleave to the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world ? I was told a pleasant story at Maimheim of the Dow- 
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ager Grand Dachess of fiaden (a niece of Napoleon) who 
resides a great deal there^ and is very fond of the English. The 
ancient ladj, who piques herself on the excellence of her 
English, having been informed that the modest appellation for 
breeches in oar langaage was inexpressible, by way of shewing 
her intimate acquaintance with our nomenclature, the fol- 
lowing evening told an English gentleman, at one of her Balls, 
that she did not much admire his irresistible^ 1 

At Cologne Captain W. and myself went to the theatre to 
hear the Vienna prima donna Madame Heinefetter who was 
playing there for a few nights. The opera was Borneo and 
Juliet : the lady took the part of Bomeo. In one of the most 
touching of the love-scenes between Bomeo and Juliet, Madame 
had the misfortune to rupture her irresistibles, when to the 
astonishment and amusement of her audience down came the tail 
of her chemise. Every exertion <rf her voice, every time she rap- 
turously clasped Juliet to her breast, brought it further down, 
until it reached, between her legs, her ancles. The House was 
convulsed with laughter, but Madame sung on, and did not 
curtail a single note. At last the curtain fell; but a few wags 
in the pit called for the unfortunate prima donna, to receive their 

applause ; and forth she was obliged to come, tail and all 

I am &c. W. H. C. 



CCLXXXVIIT. Green and Tallenls. 

May 7, 1838. Mr Green, an Attorney formerly in good 
practice at Newark, who had retired from professional pursuits 
with a handsome fortune, has been a prisoner for 5 years. 
The late Edward Tallents Esq. Attorney of Newark, did 
not hear of his imprisonment till long after his first capture ; 
the moment he heard of it, he purposely came up to Town, flew 
to the Fleet, enquired for Mr Green, and when Mr G. appeared, 
he hardly recognised Mr T. who said, "T/Vhat, dont you know 
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me^ Green P *' G. then recognised him, and burst into tears, 
and so did T. who asked what was the amount charged against 
him at the gate P G. said £86. T. said, ''Do you wish me to 
pay it P '* G. could not stomach the word pay, but would 
have accepted the offer, if it had been that of a loani he 
replied, ''No, he had funds of his own, which he wished to 
recover and apply to this purpose/' T. did not press the 
matter, but after a little talk, shook hands with him amidst a 
flood of tears and withdrew. G. was also overpowered and till 
after T. was gone did not observe a £10 Note sticking 
to bis hand I Ue told the story to me this day. 



CCLXXXIX. Tight skin. 

Jnue 4, 1838. B..... told a story of a man who was trou* 
bled with frequent crepitation at night. His wife asked him 
the reason of this ; to which he replied that he had a tight 
skin, and when he closed his eyes to sleep, a vent was sure to 
break out in some other quarter. 



CCXC. On Sadrian^s address to his souL 

"^In your Letter of the 28th ult. you state many translations 
of what is called the Address of Hadrian to his soul, with the 
better version of it (in part), viz. rigida et jocos, being com- 
muted iorfrigida etjoca. It is clear that joca is intended to 
rhyme with loca. But this circumstance of rhyme suggested 
to me many years ago, when I first read these lines, that there 
must be some great mistake in making Hadrian the Emperor 
the author of these lines, because he lived long before rhyme 
became an ornament, as well as a great addition to the strength 
and emphasis of poetic composition. We owe rhyme to 

monastic chaunting, and to the itinerant songsters of legendary 

31 
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ballaiTs, anci as some tnook or idle ministier of rustic mnsio might 
bare rejoiced in the name of Hadrian^ I should think it very 
probable that to some sueh obscure and long-since unknown 
individual, this harmonious invention might be imputed. 
When Classic prosody ceased to be applicable to the irregula- 
rities of modem languages, rhyming became a substitnte tor it, 
but we have no instance of it in the ancient Greek and Latin 
writers. Of the translations you send, that by Casaubon in 
Greek, oonlposed in the same number of Moes, is the best» 
Fontenelle's is very poor, prolix, and does not observe the due 
measure of feet. You stale Prior's very justly as an improve^ 
ment on the original, but it is anything but a correct transla- 
tion, filled with extraneous circumstances, and in short a little 
English poem on the same siibject. I view the speaker, or 
rather his sentiments here expressed by some other for him, as 
standing on the brink of the grave, when truth generally comes 
forth. He describes the character of a worldly person, about 
to put off this body, without any certain prospect of that 
unknown country, into which he gees. InsigniScance, {ani- 
mula,) levity, inconstancy, {va^la,) self-love and self-applause, 
{blandula,) are the features of past life. It is no longer the 
companion of the body, of which nothing more remains than 
inanimate matter, well-described by its external properties, 
(pallidula, frigida, nudula,) nor is any longer capable of 
becoming an instrument, through which the soul can indulge 
its jests and follies, (here represented h^ joca,) It puts me in 
mind of an epitaph, I forget by whom, which, as well as I 
remember, runs thus. 

Life is a jest| and all things shew it ; 
I thought so once, hut now I know it. 

Under the above impresedons, I have atten^ted a translation, 
which I think less liable to the above objections, though not 
as close in version as I could wish. Gustavus brought me a 
version by Lord Byron, which is utterly devoid of harmony, 
and takes a liberty with our language, which it does not admit. 



• 
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It may be seen in the words that terminate the lines^ the 
rhyme being too long suspended, as 

SPRITE 

. , .... CLAY 

.••... BOKNB 

. f . « • • FltlCUHV 

• XJAT 

FORLORN. 

Nothing but an irregular Ode could bear such metre as this, 
and even there much depends on the uatiu^e of the subject, 
where excitement, rant, and bursts of passion abound. Mine 
mm thus : 

Little fluttering, flattering thing, 

My body's guest, my body's guides 
Where, ah I where wilt thou abide, 

And paleness, coldness, bareness bring, 
And leave thy wonted jokes aside ? '^ 

The Venerable Archdeacon of Ferns, Dr E. Barton, to his 
soDf Edw. Barton Esq. June 5, 1838. 



CCXCI. Sternhold and Hopkins. 

fune 6, 1838. Some one spoke of Stemhold and Hopldns: 
Dr G. said there was only one passage in their version of the 
Psalms, which deserved praise for poetical merit. 

The Lord descended from above, 

And bowed the Heav'ns High ; 
And underneath his feet he cast 

The darkness of the sky. 
On Cherubs and on Cheivbims 

Full royally he rode, 
And on the wings of mighty winds 

Came !flying all abroad. 
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(XIXCIT. Canonicals. 

The late Mr Sibley^ who was Rector of Walcot Parish, in 
the City of Bath, wore his gown and cassock in the streets 
many years, and discontinued doing so only a few months be- 
fore his death, which took place in 18l4f or 1815. 



CXUXCm. DeviPs awn — Ershine. 

*' When, nnder the dread of French invasion, the lawyers of 
this metropolis formed themselves into a regiment. Colonel, 
Lord Erskine, their commander, was asked to give a name to 
his corps, and called it the DeviPs oumP The Courier, 
June 20, 1838. 

2. 

Once a man stood up in the pit to the annoyance of many; 
he refused to sit down, though urged to do so ; Lord Erskine 
called out^ 'Let him alone, he is a tailor resting himself I ^ 

8. 

During the Regency, Lord Erskine was at Carlton-House, 
when George lY was complimenting himself for having added 
the crown to the anchor, on the buttons of sailors' clothes. 
His lordship replied, 'Take care lest your Royal Highness 
should bring your croton to an anchor 1 ' 



CCXCrV. Mannebs and Moee. 

Mr Manners, who had just been created Earl of Rutland, 
charged Sir Thos More with pride on account of his recent dig- 
nities, and applied to him the expression, hokobes mutant 
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HOBES. ''Nay, my Lord/' replied More ''it is better in Eng- 
lish, ' HONOURS CHANGE MANNEBS,* '' 



CCXCV. Sagacity of the dog. 

A young man, whilst rambling at a distance from home in a 
wild country, fell and broke his leg. Alarmed at the rapid 
approach of night, and unable to move, he tied his handker- 
chief, with his glove in it, round the neck of his dog, which 
accompanied him, and sent him home. The dog, apparently 
aware of the emergency, hastened home, and guided the anxious 
family to the spot where his master lay disabled. 



CCXCVI. Game-cocks. 

A gentleman, who had staked two game-cocks against a 
whole neighbourhood, found that his Irish servant had shut 
them up together in the same room, and that the birds had 
almost killed each other. The servant apologizing for the error 
said that he had no idea of their quarrelling, as they were both 
going to fight on the same side ! 



CCXCVII. Junius. 

Jachon'd Cajfee-Houae, Bow-^Street, July 6, 1838. Major 
Eevel was here to-night, and said as follows : — ^Ma Dubois 
received a Letter from Sir Philip Francis, written with such 
force and point, that its resemblance to Junius struck him par- 
ticularly. He wrote a Letter to Sir P. P. in which he remark- 
ed that he should have pronounced him Junius, had not Sir 
Philip so frequently denied the authorship to him. On receiv- 
ing this Letter, Sir Philip proceeded to Dubois's chambers in 
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great vrrath^ actually foaming at the mouthy and asking Dubois, 
how he dared to write to him such insinuations after his fre- 
quent denials of the authorship^ declared that^ if he ever repeat- 
ed the insinuation^ their friendship would be severed for ever. 
The excitement, into which he was thrown, was so extraordinary 
that it left an impression on Dubois's mind that he had some- 
thing to do with the matter. 



CCXCVIII. Sellis—Geo. IV—Carpue. 

In Miss Woodwabd's or Lady Ann Hamilton's Secrd 
History it is stated that Mr Carpue saw Sellis's body and pro- 
nounced him to have been murdered. Major Bevell asked him 
about the matter this day; Carpue said that it was a mistake, 
he had not seen the body. The fact was this : George IV had 
a stricture, and sent for Carpue to inslanict him in the anatomy 
of the parts and use of instruments, that if he had occasi(»i to 
employ a surgeon in the country, he might be prepared to de* 
tect his unskilfuluess. The King asked him ahout Sdlis. Car*^ 
pue observed tlmt, if the statement in the Capers was correct, 
Sellis was murdered, for he couM not posubly have destroyed 
himself in the maimer described, jviz. by first cutting the artery 
on the left side, and then on the right. Carpue contended 
that no man could possibly destroy himself thus by two dis- 
tinct strokes; his physical energies would fail after the first 
stroke. The King asked if he could begin with drawing the 
rassm* from one ear, and then rapidly carry it under the throat 
to tiic oth^ «ar. Carpue said that he could. 



CCXCIX. Marriage. 
A young woman, about to be married, was cautioned by her 
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father in the words of St Paul, ' They who marry do well, but 
they who do not, do better/ " Well '' said she, let me only 
do well, and whoever likes may do better/' 



OOC, A Soldier's wife. 

THie housekeeper of the Duehess of York cautioned her mis- 
tress against a new laundress, as being a soldier's wife and 
therefore a loose character, " What do you say ? (cried the 
duke) Ts not the Duchess a soldier's wife ? Let the woman be 
engaged immediately/' 



CCCI. Solicitor and attorney. 

A lady asked Jekyl what was the difference between a 
solicitor and an attorney. ''Much the same. Ma'am" replied 
be, '' as between a crocodile and an Alligator." 



CCCn. Curing a fearful horse. 

An Irishman, finding that his horse was fearful, and pricked 
up his ears at every sound, determined to cure him of the trick 
and for that purpose cut ^the animal's ears 1 



CCCin. Lord Bateman. 

In Queen Ann's reign. Lord Bateman married successively 
three women who had all been his servants. A beggar-woman, 
one day meeting his Lordship, exclaimed : '' God Almighty 
bless you and send you a long life ; if you only live long enough, 
we shall all be ladies in time/' 
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CCCrV. Coral islands. 

It lias long beeu known^ that the upper surface of these 
islands^ usually kuown by the general name of Coral Bocks^ is 
composed of calcareous fragments of a great variety of forms^ 
the production of marine animals ; and, since the voyages of 
Cook^ Flinders, iy£ntrecasteaux, and others, it has been as 
generally supposed, that these minute creatures began their 
wonderful fabrics at the very depth of the ocean, building up* 
wards from the bottom, and that each generation, dying in its 
cells, was succeeded by others, building upon the labours of 
their predecessors, and thus rising in succession till they reached 
the surface. This was surmised to be the process, from the 
circumstance of the sea being found so deep, close to the ex. 
ternal side of the reef, as frequently to be unfathomable. It 
now appears that is not precisely the case. The facihty, with 
which the little vessel of Kotzebue entered through the open 
spaces in the surrounding reef or dam into the included lagoon, 
enabled M. Chamissoto inspect more narrowly the nature of these 
extraordinary fabrics, and to give a more distinct and intelligible 
account of their origin and progress. 'From the circumstance 
of their being grouped only in certain spots of the Pacific, and 
always in an united though irregular chain, generally more or 
less approaching to a circle, he was led to conclude, that the 
coral animals lay the foundation of their edifices on shoals in 
the ocean, or perhaps, more correctly speaking, on the summits 
of those sub-marine mountains, which advance sufficiently near 
the surface to afford them as much Ught and heat as may be 
necessary for their operations. The extreme depth at which 
they can perform their functions has not yet been ascertmned, 
but it was found, on a late voyage of discovery, that in Baffin's 
Bay, marine animals existed at the depth of one thousand 
fathoms, and in a temperature below the freezing point. The 
outer edge of the reef exposed to the surf is the first that shows 
itself above water, and consists of the largest blocks of coral 
rock, composed of madrepores mixed with various shells and 
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the spines of the sea hedge-hog, which break into large tablets, 
and are so compact, as to sound loudly under the hammer. On 
(he sloping side of the inner ridge or reef, the animals discover- 
ed in the act of carrying on their operations, were the tubipora 
musca, the millepora coerulea, distichopora;, actinas, and various 
kinds of polypus. The living branches of the lithophytes were 
generally attached to the dead stems; many of the latter, however, 
crumbled into sand, which, accumulating on the inner declivity, 
constitutes a considerable part of the surface of the new islands. 
The ridge or reef, when once above water on the windward 
side, extends itself by slow degrees till it has surrounded the 
whole plateau of the submarine mountain, leaving in the middle 
an enclosed lake, into which are passages, more or less deep, 
communicating with the ocean ; the islets formed on the reef 
or wall are smalls or larger, according to accidental circum- 
stances. Chamisso observed, that the smaller species of ' corals' 
had sought a quiet abode within the lagoon, where they were 
silently and slowly throwing up banks which in process of time 
united with the islets that surrounded them, and at length fill up 
the lagoon, so that what was at first a ring of islands becomes one 
connected mass of land. The progress towards a state fit for the 
habitation of man is thus described bv the naturalist : — 

'' As soon as it has reached such a height, that it remains 
almost dry at low water, at the time of ebb, the corals leave 
off building higher ; sea-shells, fragments of coral, sea hedgehog 
shells, and their broken off prickles, are united by the burning 
sun, through the medium of the cementing calcareous sand, 
which has arisen from the pulverization of the above-mentioned 
shells, into one whole or solid stone, which, strengthened by 
the continual throwing up of new materials, gradually increases 
in thickness, till it at last becomes so high, that it is covered 
only during some seasons of the year, by the high tides. The heat, 
of the sun so penetrates the mass of stone when it is dry, that it 
splits in many places, and breaks off in flakes. These flakes, 
so separated, are raised one upon another by the waves at the 
time of high water. The always active surf throws blocks of 
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coral (frequently of a fiEithom in length, and three or four feet 
thick) and shells of marine animals between and upon the found- 
ation stones ; after this the calcareous sand lies undisturbed, 
and offers to the seeds of trees and plants cast upon it by the 
waves, a soil upon which they grow so rapidly as to overshadow 
its dazzling white surface. Entire trunks of trees, which are 
carried by the rivers from other countries and islands find here, at 
length, a resting place, after their long wanderings ; with these 
come some small animals, such as lizards aud insects, as the 
first inhabitants. — Even before the trees form a wood, the real 
sea-birds nestle here ; strayed land-birds take refuge in the 
bushes ; and at a much later period, when the work has been 
long since completed, man also appears, builds his hut on the 
fruitful soil formed by the corruption of the leaves of the trees, 
and calls himself lord and proprietor of this new creation." 

The reflections of Kotzebue in his Voyage of Discovery 
on these coral Islands are just and natural : — 

** The spot on which I stood filled me with astonishment, aud 
I adored in silent admiration the omnipotence of God, who had 
given even to those minute animals the power to construct 
such a work. My thoughts were confounded when I considered 
the immense series of years that must elapse before such an 
island can rise from the fathomless abyss of the ocean, and be- 
come visible on the surface. At a future period they will 
assume another shape ; all the islands will join, and form a 
circular slip of earth, with a pond or lake in the curcle ; and 
this form will again change, as these animals continue building, 
till they reach the surface, and then the water will one day 
vanish, and only one great island be visible. It is a strange 
feeling to walk about on a living island, where all below is 
actively at work. — And to what comer of the earth can we 
penetrate where human beings are not already to be found ? 
In the remotest regions of the north, amidst mountains of ice, 
under the burning sun of the equator, nay, even in the middle 
of the ocean, on islands which have been formed by animals, 
they are met with 1 '' 



\ 
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CCCV, Bulwer. 

Mrs E. L. Balwer^ now Lady Bolwer^ was asked if she had seen 
anything of her husband of late ? she replied, ' Not since he 
has taken Deacon's orders/ alluding to the name of his mistress. 
So says the Paul Pry, July 7, 183S. 



CCCVI. ManiUa — Latin letters. 

Aug, 24, 1838. Major Beyell said that his father used 
to speak of the extraordinary effect produced on the Boyal 
Exchange by the publication of Junius's first Letter. 

Sir William Draper commanded the land-forces sent against 
Manilla, Sir Samuel Cornish the naval; the Archbishop of the 
place sent a Latin Letter to Sir William Draper, hoping to gain 
time for the removal of the most valuable effects from the 
town; Sir William fell into the trap, and spent much time in 
polishing his Latin replies to the Archbishop ; at length the 
town surrendered, and then it was discovered that the Arch- 
bishop had caused all the moveable property of value to be 
taken out of the town. Sir Samuel Cornish, sorely grieved at 
the loss of plunder, swore that it was all owing to the Latin 
Letters of Sir William Draper, which he had wasted so much 
time in polishing, and that if any son of his attempted to learn 
Latin^ he would flog his backside off. 



CCCVIL Calculating Boys. 



''Previous to entering on the general business of the even- 
ing; the Eevd Mr Peacock, of Cambridge, introduced one of 
the calculating youths to the assembly^ Mangiamelli^ a young 
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Sicilian^ and pat to him in snccession a number of questions^ 
beginning with multiplying several simple numbers^ and then 
more difficult questions in cubic equations^ to all which he 
gave ready and correct answers. Mr Peacock then proposed 
how tnany seconds of time are there in 5 years of 365 days; in 
answer he said in French, (for he does not speak Englifji) 
157, 768, 000. It was then proposed, what is the amount ot 
£3000 at 5 per cent compound interest, for 5 years ? Answer 
£9637. Os. 3d, 7—100. After several other questions of a 
similar nature, the audience began to get impatient for the 
api)earance of the chairman.*' Proceed, of British Association 
of Science^ at Newcastle, Mom. Chron. Aug. 27, 1838» 



CCCVUI. On aebouescent figuees, an original papee 

BY Sib a. Cablile. 

A series of facts and observations respecting the Natural 
Causes of Arborescent or Dendritic Figures in the two 
divisions of Animal and Y^etable Structures, and in 
mineral formations, by Sir Anthony Carlisle, P. E. S. 

These ramifying figures are not the special productions of 
living bodies, because they also occur in mineral formations, 
and when they are not the impressions of organized structures. 

In some instances of organic nature, arborescent figures de- 
pend on tubular vessels, as in animals; but in vegetable 
structures these figures are composed of solid woody fibres, 
while the frame-work of the wings of insects consists of a solid 
horny substance. 

For the advancement of natural knowledge, and for the im- 
provement of organic physiology, it may be useful to collect 
and to collate various evidences, in order to establish the laws 
which direct the formation of similar figures in different 
bodies. 
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In many cases the progressive steps of physical causation are 
more apparent in mineral bodies than in the complicated and 
living structures of animals and vegetables ; and these exam- 
ples of resembling figures will, therefore, commence with mine- 
rals which present dendritic figures, uninfluenced by the distri- 
buting actions of vitality. 

The most simple, and one of the most common examples of 
dendritic figures, occurs in the manufecture of the cheapest sort 
of ornamental pottery ware termed the ''Mocha pattern.'^ 
These picturesque figures are made by children who are entirely 
ignorant of the art of design. While the vessel is io the un- 
glazed state termed Biscuit, it is dabbed in given places with a 
liquid pigment, which runs by descent, as the surface of the 
vessel is inclined, and thus it instantly spreads from trunks 
into regular subdividing branches; the rough surface of the 
biscuit, and the gradual thickening of the liquid pigment, pro- 
ducing these appearances. 

Streamlets similarly divaricating appear on the sea-shore 
where little pools of water remain embanked by sand. The 
water oozing through the sand issues in streams, and these 
subdivide, according to the declivity, into arborescing stream- 
lets, which sometimes again reunite into larger branches, as in 
anastomoses, between arteries and veins of animal structures. 
The same appearances often occur upon clayey or maddy 
declivities over which streamlets of water flow. 

Dendritic figures are also common in many stones which 
were formerly regarded as petrifactions of previously organized 
structures. In the compact marly limestone, called Litho- 
graphic stone, these figures often occur, and generally on the 
surfaces of laminse, by which, it would seem that the ochry 
pigment had percolated and spread in the same manner as 
that described respecting pottery. The moss-agate, certain 
marbles, and mocha-stone, exhibit similar dendritic figures. 
The entire bodies of certain corallines assume an arborescent 
character, as in the Coballina muscosa of Ellis. (See Plate 2 
of his work). 
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The next examples of arboresceut eyolations occur in the 
solid woody frame-work of the leaves of trees^ as displayed 
after the membranoos or parenchymatous substance has been 
removed by maceration; and a remarkable example of an 
accommodated structure of leaves happens in the Eanunculus 
aquatilis^in which the floating leaves possess an entire covering 
of skiu^ while the submersed leaves are subdivided like those 
of fennel, as if the water had stopped the evolution of the 
skin, rendering the organ more like the gills of fishes. 

For the better understanding of physiological, and conse- 
quently of pathological phsenomena, it is very important to 
distinguish between physical causes of general influence, and 
the especial or peculiar causes termed vital, which belong con- 
jointly to organized living bodies ; and the facts now submitted 
must, I believe, lead to more exact and practical discriminations 
as to the causes of embrystic evolution, the growth of orga- 
nized parts, the reparation of Isesions, and morbid deviations 
from natural structure. 

If it be granted that arborescing vessels are only gross 
accommodations or apph'ances of convenience in animal func- 
tion, and that they always originate under physical direction, 
and not from a vital or mysterious necessity, we may assume to 
have made one step further in natural knowledge. 

These assumptions may, however, be justly supported by 
the unquestionable existence of entire living distinct animals 
and vegetables, devoid of arborescing vessels or ramifying 
fibres. The former occur in dropsical fiuids and in uncysted 
tumours, which are termed globular hydatids ; the latter, in 
the ^'Tremella nostoc.'^ The hydatids are so far parasitical 
that they exist only in the natural fluids of living animals. 
The 'tremella nostoc' has probably a parasitical origin, since 
it always appears upon moist and decayed wood, or on dead 
leaves in the spring season. 

London, Langham Place, Oct. 1, 1838. 
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CCCIX, Nehon, Euskisson, Bothachild. 

London, Oct. 7, 1838. Saw Major Eevell, who says that, 
when he was a young man, he conversed for two hours with 
Lord Nelson at the shop of White the bookseller. His Lord- 
ship was very fond of scarce and curious books, and . said that 
he would purchase all which were in the shop, if he could 
afford it. The Major says that he had a large library. It 
was just before the battle of Copenhagen. The Major alluded 
to the expected event, and said that his Lordship was the 
right man for the enemy. The latter anticipated the certainty 
of his success, and clapping his hand 1o his side said signifi- 
cantly, ' I have got the peace in my pocket.' Nelson told to 
Mr Tuffin, as the Major says, that he was uncommonly anxious 
to be appointed Ambassador, considering that he had talents 
for diplomacy. 

Major Revell thought that in my book on Junius, where I 
notice a fine passage from Tom Paine, I ought to have noticed 
what he says about Burke ' that he rose like the sky-rocket, 
and feU like the stick.' 

He says that Huskisson's rise was extraordinary. He was 
apprenticed to a druggist near Charing-Cross, robbed the till, 
and ran off to France, which gave to him the opportunity of 
witnessing the early scenes of the French Bevolution. He 
found out that the Jacobins had resolved to strike terror into 
European Powers by taking off the head of the English Am- 
bassador, Lord Gower. He saw how he could turn the fact 
to his own advantage, went to the Ambassador, urged him to 
withdraw immediately, and he did so. When his Lordship 
arrived in England, he recommended Huskisson to the notice 
of the Minister, and he became a rising man. 

The Major told a remarkable story about young Bolton of 
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CCCX. St Jonys Hsao. 

A joai^ man seoi^ the llaster of St John's Cdl^e on 
hoTKAtatk, sod it was "St Join's head oa a diarger.'' 



CCCXL Waitkrs. 

A gentleman, who coold get no food brought him at a 
pabKc dinoCT, called ouf, "Zoonds, thoe is no waiter to be 
found/' ''Nay'' said another, ''we are all waiters/* 
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CCCXII. The apothecaey and the Ibish-wobian. 

An Irish-woman, being told to take as much powder as 
would lie on a sixpence, asked his Honour, the Apothecary, to 
lend her a sixpence I 



CCCXin. Falstapf. 

When Henry V reproached Falstaff with cowardice for 
stopping in the rear of the army : 

No, Hal, (quoth Falstaff) 'tisn't fear, 
Tis prudence posts me in the rear: 

The front is my delight. 
Should victory smile upon the foe, 
The rear of hattle then, you know, 

Will he the front of flight." 



CCCXrV. Gone off. 

'' I thought you told me," said a gentleman to his friend, 
" that Tom's fever was gone off. '' — " Yes, but I forgot to 
tell you that Tom went oiS along ^ith it." 



CCCXV. The Butchbu's gallantry. 

'' I think," said a Lady, laying her hand on a joint of meat, 
''that this veal is not so white as usual." ''Put on your 
glove, ma'am," said the Butcher, "and you will think 
differently." 

CCCXVl. FUNEEAL. 

A wag, being asked why he spent so much money on his 
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wife's faneral, replied ''Ah^ sir^ she would have done the 
same for me with pleasure/' 



CXX/JLVll. Shall Ain) will. 

A Frenchman^ having fallen into a pond^ cried oat "1 will 
be drowned^ nobody shall save me/' 



CCCXVni. Did and was. 

A Frenchman^ meeting one of his countiymen in London 
and wishing to shew off his English, accosted him thus " Did 
it rain to-morrow P '' To which the other replied, '' Yes, it was/' 



CCCXIX. OuLD Ikelaot). 



At a dinner-party in France a toast was given " the land we 
live in/' "With all my soul (cried an Irishman); here's to 
poor ould Ireland/' 



CGGXX. ICE-CBEAKS. 

An Irishman, whose daughter was ill from indulging too 
much in iced creams, advised her in future to take the 
chill off. 



CCCXXI. Ibish coubage. 

An Irishman, apologizing for his want of courage, said that 
his heart was as bold as any man's, but bis cowardly legs 
always ran away with it. 
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CCOXXn. ^NIOliAS. 
]. 
'Twas whispered in heaven, 'twas mniter'd in hell. 
And echo caught faintly the soand as it fell. 
On the confines of earth 'twas pennitted to res(, 
And the depths of the ocean its presence confessed. 
'Twill be found in the sphere when 'tis riven asunder, 
'Tis seen in the lightning and heard in the thunder; 
'Twas allotted to man from his earliest breath, 
It assists at his birth, and attends him in death; 
Presides o'er his happiness, honour and health. 
Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth ; 
In the heaps of the miser 'tis hoarded with care. 
But is sure to be lost in his prodigal heir; 
It begins every hope, every wish it must boand, 
It prays with the hermit, with monarchs is crown'd; 
Without it the soldier, the seaman may roam. 
But woe to the wretch that expels it from home. 
In the whispers of conscience 'tis sure to be found. 
Nor e'en in the whirlwind of passion is drown'd; 
'Twill soften the heart, but though deaf to the ear, 
'Twill make it acutely and constantly hear. 
But, in short, let it rest, like a beautiful flower, 
(Oh breathe on it softly) it dies in an hour. 

Answer — the letter H. 

2. 

The beginning of eternity, the end of time and space. 
The beginning of every end, and the end of every place. 

Answer — the letter E. 

8. 

A word there is, five syllables contains. 
Take away one, no syllable remains. 

Answer — Mo-nosyllable. 



i 
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OOCXXHL Chtjbghing. 

Oct. 10, 1838. A stnmge geDfleman, whom I met this 
day, told a story to me about the Beverend Peter EJwin, 
who served a church somewhere in the North of England. 
When Mr E. was reading the service one Sunday, a stranger 
entered the church and seated himself near the door. Here 
he soon began to feel the effect of the wind, and turned up 
the hood of his doak to protect his head. In this position he 
appeared to be a female, and the clergyman, thinking him to 
be really one, who was come to be churched, read the service 
for the Thanksgiving of women after child-birth. At the 
conclusion of the service, the clerk was sent to enquire the 
name of the party, and to receive the fee; when the mistake 
was discovered. 



CCOXXIV. Beau Nash. 

Quin complained to Beau Nash that he had been sadl; 
cheated at Bath. Nash told him that they had only acted 
towards him on true Christian principles^ for that he was a 
stranger and they took Aim in. '* Yes '' replied Quin, '' bat, 
instead of clothing, \he^ fleeced me.^' 



CCCXXV. Chaeles op Bukgxjndt. 

Charles, Duke of Burgundy, was slain in battle by the 
Swiss, A. D. 1476. A jewel of great value was found upon 
him by a soldier, and sold by him to a priest for a crown in 
money. The priest sold it for two crowns : afterwards it was 
sold for 700 florins, then for 12000 ducats, and was finally 
set in the Pope's triple crown. 
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CCCXXVT. 

A BRIEF NOTICE OP ME THOMAS TAYLOR, THE 
CELEBRATED PLATONIST, WITH A COMPLETE LIST 

OF HIS PUBLISHED WORKS. 

This extraordinary man, — distinguished for whatever can 
adorn the scholar, the gentleman, and the philosopher, — was 
bom in London, on the 15th of May, 1758. At a very 
early age he was sent to St. Paulas school, and after remaining 
there about three years, he was placed under the care of a 
relation, who held a situation in the docljard at Sheerness, 
where he resided several years, and assiduously applied himself 
to the study of mathematics. He subsequently became the pupil 
of the Rev. Mr , a dissenting minister, possessing con- 
siderable classical acquirements, with an intention of completing 
his studies at Aberdeen ; but a premature marrige and pecuniary 
difficulties compelled him to relinquish his plan, and obliged 
him to accept a situation in an eminent banking-house. While 
in this employment, he commenced his study of Aristotle and 
Plato, and every hour that could be snatched from the duties 
of his avocation, was zealously ^devoted to the acquirement of 
a thorough knowledge of the abstruse and recondite doctrines of 
these two great philosophic luminaries, as developed by Proclus, 
Simplicius, Olympiodorus, and the other Greek commentators. 
By the generous and laudable exertions of a few friends, he 
was enabled to quit his clerkship, and became a private teacher 
of languages and mathematics. He also filled, for many years, 
the office of Assistant Secretary to the Society for the encou- 
ragement of Arts, manufactures, and Commerce, in which 
situation he obtained the notice and patronage ofthe late Duke 
of Norfolk, and at whose expence Mr Taylor's invaluable trans- 
lation of Plato was printed. His latter years have been passed 
in philosophic retirement ; and, although seventy years of age, 
he still proceeds, with unextinguishable vigour and ardour, in 
the eminently great and valuable career to which his life has 
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been dedicated ; and I trust that he will yet communicate to 
the world, for the benefit of the nncormpted and jadidous few, 
many volomes of true science and genuine philosophy. His 
unexampled efforts in the dissemination of the ancient philosophy 
and the singular felicity with which he has unfolded the recon- 
dite doctrines of Plato and Aristotle, entitle him to the grateful 
thanks of every admirer of the genius and wisdom of antiquity. 
The tribute of applause which has been so generally paid to his 
astonishing labours by the discerning literati in foreign countries, 
forms a striking and cheering contrast to the acrimonious scur- 
rility and abusive malevolence with which he has been assailed 
by the ignorant, the envious, and the bigoted, among his own 
countrymen. Mr Taylor has nothing remarkable in his 
exterior; he is of the middle size, well-proportioned, and firmly 
put together ; his countenance is regular, open, and benevolent; 
There is a dignified simph'city and unaffected frankness of 
manner about him which are sure to win the affections of all 
who have the pleasure of seeing him. In his dress he is simple 
and unpretending; in his conduct irreproachable. Among 
friends, he is unreserved and sincere ; a determined foe to false- 
hood ; and always ready to make sacrifices, when the end to be 
obtained is worthy of a noble mind. I verily believe, that no 
man had ever a more passionate love of virtue, a loftier aspira- 
tion after truth, or a more vehement zeal for its diffusion. His 
manners, as already hinted, are peculiarly soft and graceful, 
alike destitute of pride, haughtiness, or vanity, which together 
with his venerable appearance, never fail to inspire both love 
and reverence. Being gifted with a very extraordinary memory, 
he is not only enabled to retain the immense stores of knowledge 
which, in the course of a long life, assiduously devoted to study, 
he has amassed, but to bring them into complete action at 
his will. Such is the comprehension and vigour of his mind, 
that it can embrace the most extensive and difficult subjects- 
such the clearness of his conception, that it enables him to con- 
template a long and intricate series of argument with distinct- 
ness, and to express it with precision. An acute observer of 
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men and manners^ he possesses an inexhaustible fund of 
anecdote so that the flow of his familiar chat^ the cheerfolness of 
his disposition^ and his easy communicativeness, are as attractive 
as his mental faculties are commanding. Very rarely has an 
understanding of such strength and comprehension been found 
united with a heart so pure and ingenuous. ''Nihil unguam 
prodtmt rerum natura, aut jfmdentiw, aut jsrudentius, aut can* 
didiiis, aut beni^niusJ'' Erasmus, Efist. 14, lib. 4, p. 286. 
I have the honour to know him most intimately, and can 
truly say, that his whole conduct is in perfect harmony with 
the principles of his sublime philosophy, that his every thought 
is in accordance with the whole tenor of his blameless life; 
and that his intentions are wholly unsullied by views of personal 
interest. I could adduce many splendid instances of his great 
disinterestedness and singularly amiable disposition ; but " on 
ne cAercAe point ajorouver la lumiere!^ His very profound and 
extensive mathematical acquirements, his fine poetical taste, and 
ready powers of harmonious versification, would have raised 
other men to distinction, but which in him are only the accom- 
paniments of stiU higher gifts. T regret that my Umits compel 
me to bring my few cursory remarks to an abrupt conclusion ; 
but I do not think that I can more truly and concisely sum up 
the character of this great and good man than by applying to 
him what Shakspeare's Mark Antony says of Brutus : 

" His life is gende ; and the elements 

So mix'd in him, thbt nature may stand up 

And say to all the worlds This is a man.** 

The following is, I believe, a complete list of Mr. Taylor^s 
published works : -— 

I. The Hymns of Orphmis. 12mo. 1787. Second edition, 
considerably augmented. 1824. 

In the Introduction and Notes there is much important 
information respecting the theology and mythology of the 
Greeks, derived from ancient sources, and which was here for 
the first time published in English. In the second edition. 
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whicli is dedicated to the most learned and enlightened prince 
in Europe, Mr. Taylor thinks he has incontrovertibly proved, 
that these Hymns were used in the Eleusinian mysteries. 
Mr. T. has performed the very difficult task of translating them 
in a manner that reflects the greatest credit on his abilities, taste, 
and judgment. His ear for metrical harmony is exceedingly 
good ; and there is a rich, yet varied melody in his versification, 
which often reminds me of the happiest efforts of Pope. If 
the reader refers to pp. 24 — 26, of the masterly Introduction 
to the second edition, he will find a truly beautiful passage 
descriptive of the sublime and scientific theology promulgated 
by Orpheus, Pythagoras, and Plato : and which has been copied 
nearly verbatim by the author of The Rev. C. Judkin's 
Oriental Mission,'' but without giving the slightest hint of 
the source from whence he obtained it. I am sorry to add, 
that this is not the only instance I have met with of writers 
freely availing themselves, without acknowledgment, of the 
inestimable labours of my erudite and philosophic friend. 

XL Plotinus on the Beauti/kl. 1787. 

An excellent and spirited paraphrased translation of one of 
the most beautiful books of the profound Plotinus ; and who, 
from the exalted nature of his genius, was called Intellect, 
by his learned contemporaries. This little work has never 
since been reprinted, and is now very scarce and highly valued. 

IIT. Procliis on Euclid. 2 Vols. 1792. 

Nothing can be conceived more perfectly vigorous, and at the 
same time more elegant, than the whole of this inestimable 
commentary. I need scarcely add, that the conclusions are 
invariably obtained in strict accordance with the purest rules of 
ancient geometry. I beg to recommend this profound and 
deeply interesting commentary to the serious perusal of every 
lover of true science, as one of the most beautiful and ingenious 
pieces of mathematical research that antiquity has bestowed on 
us, and as being replete with all the information which the 
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most persevering and enquiring student could demand. The 
iuDoinous and powerful reasoning of the learned and philoso- 
phic translator on the True End of Geometry, cannot fail of 
affording the liberal and judicious reader much satisfaction and 
still more instruction. The printed Greek text of this invalua- 
ble work is extremely imperfect ; but this deficiency is in a 
great degree supplied in the Latin version by Barocius, of 
which Mr T. has avowedly availed himself in his translation. 

IV. The PAadrus of Plato. 4to. 1792. 

There is a considerable difference between the Introduction 
to this dialogue, and the second edition of it in Mr T.'s trans- 
lation of the whole of Flato^s works. 

V. Four Dialogues of Plato ; viz. The Cratyhs^ Phado, 
Parmenides, and TinuBm. 8vo. 1793. 

There are also several things in the Introduction and W otes 
to these Dialogues, which are not to be found in the second 
edition of them. 

YI. Sallmt on the Gods and the World, 8vo. 1793. 

After the treatise of Sallust, follow some excellent Pythago- 
ric sentences of Demophilus, which are succeeded by five 
Hymns of Proclus, in the original Greek, with an EngUsh ver- 
sion by Mr Taylor ; and the fifth, which is addressed to Minerva, 
was first discovered by the translator among the Harleian MSS 
in the British Museum; to which are added five original 
Hymns by the translator. 

VII. Tux) Orations of the Emperor Jvlian; one to the 
Sovereign Sun; and the other to the Mother of the 
Oods. 8vo, 1793. 
Much novel and valuable information relative to these divi- 
nities, and which is derived from ancient sources, is to be 
found in the Introduction and Notes to this translation ; to 

which is subjoined an original Hymn to Apollo and the Sun. 

54 
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VIII. Five Books of Phtinus ; viz. 1. (m Felicity, 
2. on the Nature and Origin of Foil. 3. on Pro- 
v^dence, 4. on Nature, Contemplation, and the 
One, 5. on the Descent of the Soul. 8vo. 1794. 

The Iniiodaction is replete with iraportant additional infor- 
mation 00 the firsts second^ tbird^ and fifth of these books. At 
the end there is an elegant Hymn to Apollo by the translator. 

IX. Pausani-a^fs Description of Greece. 3 vols. 8vo 1794. 
Second edition, enlarged, 1 824. 

The Notes to this delightful work contain a treasury of my- 
thological information^ which is no where eke to be found 
collected ; and in the second edition there are several additi- 
onal notes of very great value. Among them there are two 
deserving particular mention : 1. A very full and highly inte- 
resting account of the perpetual lamps of the ancients ; and, 
2. A curious history of human bones of prodigious magnitude 
which have at various limes been discovered. In claiming the 
indulgence of the liberal reader, Mr T. states, that he was com- 
pelled to translate the whole of this exceedingly difficult work 
in the short space of ten months. 

X. Aristoty s Metaphysics. 4to. 1801. 

The Introduction to this first edition is more copious than 
the one prefixed to the second ; the subsequent translation of 
the whole of Aristotle's works by Mr T. having rendered it 
unnecessary to repeat in the latter what is contained in the for- 
mer edition. There are thirty-five pages of additional Notes 
in illustration of the Platonic doctrine of Ideas ; to which is 
subjoined an elaborate and scientific Dissertation on NulUties 
and Diverging Series. 

XI. The Dissertations of Maximus Tyrius. 2 vols. 12mo. 
1804. 

In the additional Notes to this excellent work there is much 
novel and important information concerning Prayer, derived 
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from rare and ancient sources; and also an account of the 
festivals of the ancients, from Libaaius, which had never before 
been translated into English. 

XIL An Answer to I>r Gillies. 8vo. 1804. 

Mr Taylor, in his profound and luminous Introduction to 
the first edition of his translation of the Metaphysics of Aris- 
totle, had indisputably shewn, that Dr Gillies's novel arrange- 
ment of these books displays no less presumption than ignor- 
ance, — that his translation has neither the manner, nor fre- 
quently the matter, of Aristotle, — that his style, instead of 
conveying to the reader an idea of the unadorned purity and 
wonderi'd compression of that of the " mighty Stagirite,'' is 
pompous and diffuse, — and that he frequenlly ventures to 
introduce entire sentences of his own, which are wholly unau- 
thorized by the text. This severe, but just accusation, called 
forth a violent and scuiiilous attack from Dr Gillies, to which 
Mr T. replied in the above masterly and irrefragable pamphlet, 
in which he convicts the Doctor of taking the most extraordi- 
nary and unwarrantable liberties with his on'gioal, and of 
ignorantly and basely calumniating some of Aristotle^s best 
and most faithful interpreters. 

XIII. The Warh o/Plalo. 5 vols. 4to. 1804. 

In the Notes to tliis great and inestimable "Work, Mr T. has 
given the substance of the Commentaries of Proclus on the 
Parmenides and First Alcibiades; of Olympiodorus on the 
Phsedo, Gorgias, and Philebus, which, at the time of the pub- 
lication of his Plato, were only in MS., but most of which have 
been since published. The originals of these Commentaries 
were copied by him from MSS in the British Museum and 
the Bodleian Library of Oxford. He has likewise given 
copious extracts from the treatise of Damascius frepi apxoov, 
which were also copied by him from the magnificent MS. of 
this admirable work in the Bodleian Library. To wliich may 
be added, that Mr T., in the additional Notes to this splendid 
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work^ has given a translation of nearly the whole of the Scholia 
of Proclus on the Cratvlus. which Scholia were at that time 
odIj extant in MS., but have been since published by Boisson- 
nade, the celebrated professor of Greek at Paris, and who, in 
p. 23 of his edition, calls Mr T. vir in Platonicorum jphilosophia 
versatissimM, 

XIV. I%€ Works of Aristotle. 9 vols 4to. 1812. 

This voluminous and elaborate work is a strong and indubi- 
table proof of the translator's extraordinary industry and veiy 
great abilities. He persevered in executing it in opposition to 
a numerous train of unexampled difficulties, and which would 
have entirely subdued a less resolute spirit. The philosophic 
reader is indebted for the publication of this magnificent work 
to the more than princely munificence of William Meredith, 
Esq. of Harley Place; an ardent admirer of the philosophy of 
Plato and Aristotle, and who has patronized the labours of Mr 
Taylor with a liberality unparalleled since the days of the 
Medici. I cannot, however, avoid expressing my deep regret 
at the very limited number (fifty) of copies printed of this 
magruB mentis optis, as it is in consequence rendered so exorbi- 
tantly dear as to be only within the reach hominum heatiorum. 
In the Organon, or Logical Treatises, (a volume of 844 pages) 
Mr T. has given copious extracts from the Commentary of 
Ammonius Hermeas on the treatise entitled de Interpretatione, 
and also from Simplicius on the Categories. His elucidations 
from the Commentary of Simplicius on the Physics are still 
more copious, and contain, in addition to much other valuable 
matter, extracts from the lost writings of Parmenides, Melissus, 
Empedocles, Democritus, Anaxagoras, &c. which Simplicios 
says were very rare even in his time. In the books. On the 
Heavens, and. On the Soul, the reader will find the substance 
of the Commentaries of Simplicius on these treatises. In the 
treatises likewise On Meteors, and On Sense and Phantasy, he 
will find the Scholia of Olympiodorus on the former, and 
Priscianus on the latter, both of which are replete with pecu- 
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liwrly important information. The Notes to the Metaphysics 
contain nearly the whole of the Commentaries of Syrianns that 
are extant^ and are a most able and satisfactory defence of the 
Platonic doctrine of Ideas^ against the apparent opposition 
of Aristotle^. 

XV. The Six Books ofProclua on the Theology of Plato, 

2 vols. 4to. 1816. 
Never have I read a work more replete with wisdom, or 
more likely to afford sound instruction on the most important 
subjects. Every sentence is the result of profound and active 
thought, and cannot fail of producing a powerful and convin- 
cing effect upon all liberal and candid minds. In the seventh 
book, which Mr T. has added from his own knowledge of the 
subject, in order to supply the deficiency of another book, 
which was written by Proclus, but since lost, he appears to 
have collected all the information he could find relative to the 
further developement of the theology of Plato. The original 
of Proclus's Elements of Theology, a translation of which is 
annexed to the above work, has been republished by the very 
learned Prid. Creuzer, professor of Greek at Heidelberg; who, 
in the additional Notes to his edition, continually quotes Mr 
T.'s version of these Elements, and adopts nearly all his nume- 
rous emendations of the text. 

XVI. Select Works ofPlotinus. 8vo. 1817. 

The above-mentioned celebrated Professor Creuzer is at 
present engaged in republishing all the works of Plotinus; and 
in one of his letters he says, that he frequently uses Mr T.'s 
translations, in which he has taught Plotinus to speak in 
English ; and that his own annotations make frequent mention 
of his opinion of Mr T.'s lucubrations in a way which he 
thinks will not displease him. In a subsequent letter he says, 
that scarcely a day passes in which he does not insert Mr T.'s 
name in his Annotations. 

The Introduction contains the substance of Porphyr/s Life 
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of PlotiniiB; and annexed to the treatises of Plotinus are 
copious extracts from Syuesius on Providence ; to which are 
added, forty pages of additional Notes by Mr T. 

XVII. lamblichii^B Life of PytJiagoras. 8 vo. no date. 

At the foot of the title-page is an engraved head of 
lamblichus, the original of which is to be found at the end of 
an 18mo volume, published at Geneva, 1607, consisting of 
Latin translalions of lamblichus, De Mysleriis, Proclos on the 
First AJcibiades, &c. &c. What authority there may be for 
this engraving, I have no means of knowing, but at all events, 
it is ornamental. I take this opportunity of informing my 
learned friend and the reader, that there is a fine bust of 
Pythagoras in the Vatican, and that a correct representation of 
it may be seen in tom. 6, plate 26. Statue del Museo Pio 
Clementine. 

XVin. lamilicAus on the Mysteries of the Egyptians, Chal- 
deans, and Assyrhns, Svo. 1821. 

In translating this work, Mr T. has given in his Notes 
many emendations of the text ; and in his Introduction, says 
of Gale the editor, ''that for the most part where philosophy 
is concerned, he shows himself to be an inaccurate, impertinent, 
and garrulous smatterer/' 

XIX. 1^ Commentaries ofProclns on the Tim4X,us of Plato. 

% vols. 4to. 1820. 

In translating this work, which Fabricius justly calls opus 
admirabile, Mr T. says that he has been obliged to make 
upwards of twelve hundred emendations of the text; and 
which, he adds, are not conjectural but necessary, and wiU be 
acknowledged to be so by every one who is an adept in the 
philosophy of Plato. These Commentaries contain some 
exceedingly interesting information ; such as that the Atlantic 
beyond the Straits of Gibraltar, was marshy and full of breakers 
in the time of Plato, owing to the subsidency of the Atlantic 
Island; that the fixed stars have periodic revolutions on their 
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axes, unknown to the modems ; that every planet has a multi- 
tude of satellites, &c. &c. 

XX. PoUtkal Pyihagorle Fragments, and Ethical Fragmentf 

o/Kerocles 8vo. 1822. 

The translator most justly remarks in his Introduction, that 
these Fragments '^must be considered by every one as highly 
valuable, if Iheir antiquity only is regarded ; but by the lover 
of genuine wisdom they will be deemed inestimable, as pro- 
ceeding from the school of the father of philosophy/' 

XXL Select JForh of Porphyry . Svo. 1823. 

The contents of this volume are: on Abstinence from 
Animal Tood ; on the Homeric Cave of the Nymphs ; Auxi- 
liaries to the Perception of Intelligible Natures ; and at the 
end, Mr T. has given a developemeut of the Wanderings of 
Ulysses, showing that Homer's narration is allegorical ; 
and, in so doing, he lias availed himself of the authority 
of the ancients. 

XXII. All the Fragments that remain of ihe lost writings of 

Proclus. Svo. 1825. 

Among these IVagments, there are five very remarkable 
instances of persons who have returned to life after they had 
been for a considerable time buried ; see p. 1 09. The narration 
is deiived from the MS. Commentary of Proclus of the tenth 
book of Plato's Eepublic. 

XXm. Cujpid and Psyche^from Apuleius. Svo. 1795. 

XXIV. The Metamatjphosis, and Philosophical Works of 

Jtjmleius. Svo. 1822. 

In addition to that most entertaining and instructive of 
Romances, the Golden Ass, this volume also contains two 
admirable treatises of Apuleius; 1. On the God of Socrates; 
2. On the Philosophy of Plato; to each of which the learned 
translator has given copious Notes, replete with the most 
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interesting and valuable infonnation. I beg to call the parti- 
cular attention of the reader to Mr T.'s beautiful and satisfac- 
tory explanation of the tale of Cupid and Psyche; the most 
elegant and philosophical of Cables. See p. 88. 

XXY. A Dissertatioft on the JSletmnian and Bacchic Myste- 
ries. 8vo. 

A second edition of this work is printed in Nos 15 and 16 
of the Pamphleteer. By the aid of this little volume^ the 
philosophic reader will be enabled to form a more correct idea 
of the true end and design of those celebrated mysteries than 
he could possibly hope to derive from any other source. Mr 
T.'s interpretation is supported and corroborated by very 
copious extracts from rare and valuable Platonic manuscripts. 
Dr Parr, in a note respecting this work, (see his Catalogue, 
p. 388,) calls Mr T. 'Hhe learned Mystic," and says, that he 
has been most unjustly derided by Person and his tribe. 

XXVL Hederic^s Greeh Lexicon, 4to. 1803. 

In this edition many words are inserted not found in other 
modern Lexicons, and an explanation is given of some words 
agreeably to the Platonic philosophy. 

XXVII. The Elements of the true Arithmetic of Infinities, 4to. 

In this scientific dissertation, the mathematician will find 
that all the propositions in the Arithmetic of Infinities, invented 
by the celebrated Dr Wallis, relative to the summation of 
Infinite Series, as also the principles of the doctrine of Fluxions, 
are demonstrated to be false. 

XXni. Miscellanies in Vrose and Verse. 12mo. 1805. 

Second edition, 1806. 

The principal article in this collection is a beautiful Essay 
on the Triumph of the Wise Man over Fortune, according to 
the doctrine of the Stoics and Platonists. 
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XXIX. A jDissertation on the Philosophy of Aristotle. 4to, 1812. 
Mr T/s complete and accurate knowledge of the ancient 

philosophy is amply and unequivocally displayed in this truly 
admirable volume, in which the physical and metaphysical 
dogmas of Aristotle are luminously unfolded. I sincerely con- 
fess that this elaborate work has greatly encreased my esteem 
for the Aristotehan philosophy, and at the same time confirmed 
me in the very high opinion I always entertained of the 
profound knowledge and eminent talents of its learned and 
excellent author. 

XXX. Theoretic Arithmetic. 8vo. 1806. 

In this exceedingly curious volume will be found all that has 
been written on this subject by Theo of Smyrna, Nicomachus, 
lamblichus, and Boetius, with some remarkable particulars res*- 
pecting perfect, amicable, and other numbers ; as also a 
specimen of the manner in which the Pythagoreans philosophized 
about numbers, and a developement of their mystical and theo* 
logical Arithmetic. 

XXXI. The Elements of a New Arithmetical Notation^ 
8vo. 1823. 

Although I have not studied this profound treatise with that 
persevering and long-sustained attention which is absolutely 
necessary to justify a decided opinion, yet in the cursory examina- 
tion I have bestowed on it, I have seen quite sufficient to 
warrant my recommending it to my scientific readers as a work 
of considerable elegance, subtlety, and ingenuity. 

Le Croix, the celebrated French mathematician, has been 
commissioned by the Academy, to make a report on it. 

XXXIT. Collectanea. 8vo. 

This volume of Collections was privately printed for the 
purpose of distributing among the author's friends. 

To Mr Taylor we are also indebted for the most complete 
and valuable collection of the" Chaldean Oracles"' ever published^ 

85 
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the result of many yean passed in patient and laborious research, 
in which he has not only added more th^n fifty oracles which 
had not been noticed by any preceding editor, but has also 
accurately arranged them conformably to their proper subjects. 
And this he has done, not from conjecture, but from the autho- 
rity of those ancient philosophers by whom these oracles are 
cited, and who had in their possession the entire work, of which 
fragments only at present remain. In addition to these exten- 
sive and elaborate works, Mr. T. has communicated many 
curious and important articles to the Classical Journal and 
other periodical publications. After surveying such extraor- 
dinary labours, I cannot conclude more appropriately than by 
quoting the words of Milton to Manso :-^ 

** Ergo ego te Clids et magni nomine Phoebi 
Manse pater, jubeo longum salvere per »yum !** J. W. 



OOCXXVII. Memory, Jan. 80, 1889. 

Mr Eoberts of Islington told to me at Dr Giles's that a blind 
beggar, who died at Old Bethlem, had by heart the whole of 
the New Testament ; and a man, who told fortunes, always 
quoted a verse of scripture, and seemed to have the Bible by 
heart ; he was Poor Kelp, and is so called on a tomb-stone, 
which was on the New Dover-road, but which has been removed. 



CCCXXVIII. Q. Dyer, ^c. 

Feb, 4, 1839. I met Basil Montagu at Dr Giles's. He says 
that George Dyer is between 90 and 100. He dined with 
Lord Holland, and on his return met a friend at Charing- 
Cross, who observed that he was sorry to see his altered for- 
tunes. What do you mean ? replied Dyer* I am as well off 
as ever. Why how did you come by that hat ? I bought it at 
my hatter's in Fleet-St. Well, but where did you get that gold- 
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band ? Why, Lord bkss me, I have taken the servant's hat 
instead of my own ! Mr M. invited a number of Quakers and 
Oeo. Dyer to meet at his house to form a society tea the abo- 
lition of the punishment of death. As the company was 
retiring, Richard Phillips, a Quaker, who wore a very broad- 
brimmed hat, could not find his hat ; it was soon found that 
Geo. Dyer had gone off with it ! When some dreadful murder 
occurred, attended with circumstances of great barbarity to a 
child, a wagCT was laid that George would break out into no 
severe language in speakii^ of the murders. He was asked 
what he thought of the conduct ? he replied that it was rather 
eccentric \ Lord Saiidwich was a candidate for the High Ste- 
wardship of the University of Cambridge, against Lord Hardwick 
who carried the eleetion by one vote. Dr Maskelyne promised 
to vote for Lord S., but some one undertook to stop him till 
the time for voting was passed by engaging his attention in 
discussing some astronomical discovery. 

Dr H. Lee heard from Mr Hamper of Birmingham a story 
about a student, who was so economical of time as to read in 
the w...r-c....t, but so absent, that he brought away the cover 
of the w...r-c....t, and left his book behind him.|| 



(XCXXIX. Satyks and Satires. 

The Bursar of Jesus College Cambridge, (Sheepshanks by 
name) having ordered one of the students to translate a Satire 
of Horace by way of punishment, spelt the word ' Satyr.' A few 
days altCT, he received the following lines : 

The Satyrs of old were Satyrs of note : 

They'd the head of a man but the legs of a goat : 

But this Satyr of Jesus all Satyrs surpasses ; 

Hb shankfl are a sheep's and his head is an ass's." 



n The editor of this volume knows an instance of an officer who left his cocked hat 
behind him and walked into a ball-room with the cover of the w...r-c....t under his arm. 
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CCCXXX. Disney the Bigamist. 

Oct 11, 1838. E. this day gave to me the folloinng ac- 
count of Disney aKas Battersby, the Bigamist, with whom N.;.... 
was connected. 

He was the son of an eminent builder of the same name {i. e» 
Arthur Battersby,) who resided in Peter-street, Dublin, and 
who a few years ago died, it is said, of a broken heart in con- 
sequence of the untowardness of liis only son. Battersby has 
four sisters now living in most respectable circumstances, but 
the errors of their brother have caused them to repudiate him. 
With the money he had in his possession he came to England 
in 1826, and mixing in respectable circles, and passing himself 
off as a person of consequence, he became acquainted with the 
family of the Rev. Dr Muckelton, whose daughter, Ann, he 
married in 1826, and made a settlement of 4001. a-year upon 
her, at her father's house, Wellesden, Warwickshire, before the 
marriage took place, although it soon turned out that he was not 
worth a shilling. 

Before the honeymoon had gone its round, the bride and 
bridegroom left the paternal roof and came to London, and he 
took apartments at Fenton's Hotel, where he lived in great 
style. While he domiciled here, it was made known to the 
proprietor that he was in the habit of frequenting the Saloon, 
Piccadilly and apparently preferring the company of harlots to 
that of his blooming young wife : he therefore thought proper to 
send in his bill of fare (upwards of 1201.) one morning with 
the breakfast. Excuses were made, and ^' payment shuffled'' 
repeatedly, until at length the emissaries of John Doe and 
Eichard Roe consigned the "young heir" to durance. The 
young and deluded wife was placed in a lodging in John-street, 
Pentonville, and from thence she wrote to her father, who with 
his confidential servant, started forthwith to town, and took her 
back to the paternal rectory. Here she was confined for some 
months, afflicted in mind and body ; for the brute had conta- 
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minated the latter ; and the result was^ that the disgusted 
father obtained such a divorce as would prevent further 
companionship. The process cost him 5001. Trom that period 
(autumn^ 1826^) there was no further communication between 
Sattersby and this lady. As soon as he obtained his hbertj 
by the aid of the Commissioners of the Insolvent Debtors' Court, 
and had paid his debt by durance to the proprietor of Fenton's 
Hotel, he assumed the name of Napier Disney, and entered as a 
private in the Life Guards, to which his fine features and com- 
manding altitude were an easy passport. But no sooner had 
he received the bounty of George IV. than he deserted, and it 
appears that he soon after joined a dragoon regiment, and 
went to India. It does not appear by what means he got 
absolved from service in the latter corps, but he made his way to 
England about four years ago. With regard to his desertion 
from the Life Guards, there can be no doubt, as a Serjeant came 
from Windsor, and identified him before the day of trial. Soon 
after his arrival from India, Battersby entered the service of the 
Queen of Spain as an adjutant in the 11th regiment of British 
Lancers, and was soon after promoted to a cornetcy ; but 
whether he ever attained the rank of Captain does not appear 
from the evidence of General Evans. When he applied for his 
license to marry Miss Stovin, his second wife, he declared on 
his oath that he was a Captain in the army, as will appear by 
the registry of liis two marriages, and should he not have so 
ranked, he must have committed a quadruple perjury. He 
married Miss Stovin, a ward in Chancery, on the 11th of August 
last, at Burleigh chapel-of-ease. Strand, declaring that his name 
was Henry Napier Disney ; that he was a *^ bachelor, ^* a 
'^ Captain in the Army," and that the lady (Miss Ann Stovin) 
was a spinster of full age, although only twenty years and nine 
months. On the 18th of November following he re-married 
the same lady at Paddington Church, when he swore that the 
lady to whom he had been wedded three months was a spinster 
of full age. His intention evidently was, to hoodwink the Court 
of Chancery, by concealing the prior marriage, so as to be, in 
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technical phrase, ** purged of contempt/' When this ktter 
marriage was about to be solemnized, Battersby caused a para- 
graph to appear in the newspapers, stating ^^ That the gallant 
Captain Disney was about to lead to the hymeneal altar Mies 
Stovin, lately a ward in Chancery, possessed of 25,0001. in her 
own right/' This '' puff" in the sequel proved the death-blow 
of the adventurer and the salvation of the property. Th^e 
were a few of his former associates in quod, who knew of hie 

previous marriage ; and a man of the name of N , a prisoner 

in Whitecross-street, was ap}X)inted as negociator ; the object 
being to ^' split'' respecting his alliance with Miss Muckelton, 
unless they received 10 per cent, out of the fortune which he 
(Battersby) would receive from the Court of Chancery on his 
marriage with Miss Stovin, which would be payable in the first 
week of this year. The prisoner (Battersby) actually entered 
into negotiation to perform this stipulation as the price for 
silence — or, in other phrase, *' hushmoney ;" but to the disap- 
pointmefit of all the contracting parties, the adventurer 
unbosomed himself to an attorney living nesur Covent garden 
(my informant for the present conceals the name), and that 
gentleman told him that for 4001. he could set aside his marriage 
with Miss MudLelton, a divorce having been peviously issued : 
and by doing so he would by the same process confirm his nup- 
tial right with Miss Stovin. H^ce his (the attorney's) advice 

was not to giv« one shilling to N and his jimta. He was 

informed, however, that a private Act of Parliament would be 
necessary to annul the marriage <rf 18&6. Pending this nego- 
tiation, Mr. Battersby made a confidant of another and a respec- 
table attorn^, to whom he executed a deed chargeable on the 
whole of his second wife's property, to secure the advance of 
1601, which he obtained. The 10 per cent, harpies found out 
the secret ; they divulged the dreadful fact, the alternative of 
which was, they lost their moiety, the confiding attorney his 
1 601., the other lawyer his job, the unfortunate lady her reason, 
and the adventurer his liberty. There is one fact which would 
have been concealed but for the commiseration to which allusion 
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has been made ; we mean the events of his first marriage with 
the amiable Miss Stovin. After the marriage rites had been 
performed at Burleigh Chapel, the bride and bridegroom went 
to the Golden Cross, unaccompanied to breakfast, and after that 
he conveyed her to a well-known hotel in Soho-square, when 
the unhappj young woman for the first time had the film re- 
moved from her eyes, and she imploringly desired her exit, but 
without effect. The marriage was consummated under circum- 
stances whith cannot be described ; delicacy forbids ! The 
unhappy victim of cupidity is bereft of reason and by the ad- 
vice of Dr. Monroe (as stated at the trial of her seducer), is 
under restraint. 



CCCXXXI. Marbles Used In Killing Oxen. 

Oct, 12, 1838. Dr G. spoke of the mode which some 
butchers now practice in killing oxen for the market. He says 
that they shoot them with marbles in preference to bullets. He 
asked a butcher the reason of this, and was told that leaden 
bullets are apt to disperse in small particles after they have 
entered the skulls of the animals. He believes this to be a 
fact, for he told to me that he had twice found a small globule 
of lead in a joint of beef served up at his table. 



CCCXXXII. Wine. 

An Asiatic chief, being asked his opinion of wine, said he 
thought it a juice extracted from women's tongues, and lions' 
hearts ; for, after he had drunk enough of it, he could talk 
for ever and fight the devil. 
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CCCXXXIII. Inacriptimis. 



€€ 



Inscriptions were first introduced, probably, in commemo* 

ration of signal public events. As on the dead at Thermopylae— 

^12 081V*, ayyeXXsiv AaxeSaiftov/oi^ on tJSs 

Kf/jxsda, roig xelvoov prifuoL<n veiiofj^svoi. 

Go tell the Spartans, thou who passest by, 
That here, obedient to their laws, we lie ! 

This is the most sublime, as the great occasion required, of 
the funeral inscriptions of Greece. It is indeed perfect. la 
the sepulchre of the family of Pompey, on the Appian, the 
address to the stranger is affecting. The following is the first 
of the inscriptions in the ^ Antichi Sepolcri da Pietro Santi 
Bartoli. In Boma, MDCCIV.' 

Sex. Pompeio Saevio etc. 

Rogo per Deos Stygios, 

Oss. nostr. quisquis es, homo, non violes. 

We may remark that among almost all the ancient inscrip* 
tions, whether the persons, to whose memory the most splendid 
monuments were erected, died in youth or age; no word 
occurs peculiarly expressive of affection; they are generally 
such as follows. 

Ceciliae — F. Cretici, F. Metellae Crassi. 
Pompea — Sex. i. Melissa sibi et Sex. Pompeo 
Cilici Patrono suo. 

The only word of affection preserved in all the inscriptions 

of Bartoli, is the following : 

Ossa am an da Elenchi 
HsBC vixit Ann. VIII. 

But, what is the most remarkable, his w^ork contains the 
first representation taken from the Barberini vase, which 
supplied the image of Love in the well-known sepulchral lines 
of Dr Jortin. These exquisite lines, on a wife snatched by 
death from her husband, were written to deceive anti«juaries in 
the character of an old classical inscription. As I have never 
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seen a translation, I shall here first give the lines as they are 
found in Jortin : 

QusD te sub tenera rapuerunt, Pseta, juventa. 

Oh ! utinam me crudelia fata vocent, 
Vt linquam terras invisaque liimiua soils, 

Utque tuus rursum corpore sim posito. 
Tu cave Lethaeo continguas ora liquore, 

Et cito venturi sis memor, oro, viri. 
Te sequar obscurum per iter ; dux ibit eunti 

Fidus amor, tenebras lampade discutiens. 

Beautiful as these lines are in simplicity^ tenderness, and 
imagery, it appears to me, (I am not certain whether the 
observation has been before made) that the natural order of 
the thought and sentiment would have been more natural if 
the two last couplets were transposed, though I am aware of 
the beauty of ending with an image, like that of Love disper- 
sing the darkness. The natural order of the sentiment appears 
to me to be this : — * Oh ! had Fate called me at the same 
time I I shall follow, and Love shall light the dreary road ; — 
only take care not to touch the stream of oblivion, lest, when 
we meet, you shall have forgotten me!* According to this 
view I have attempted a translation, though it is difficult to 
preserve faithfully the spirit, the simpHcity, the exact turn 
of expression, and the distinct imagery, without subtracting 
or adding : — 

Oh ! would the Fates, which snatched thee in thy bloom. 

Had caird me with thee, Paeta, to the tomb. 

That I might leave the earth, this world of pain. 

The sun, the light, to rest with thee again ! 

Thee 1 shall follow to that dark abode : 

Love, with his torch, shall light the dreary road, 

The night dispersing, as he flies before ; 

Thou, only, — let a husband's voice implore, — 

Taste not of Lethe's stream, remembering me. 

So soon to come — ah ! soon I pray — to thee I 

Dr Darwin, in his notes to his Botanic Garden, has accu- 
rately and beautifully described the figures on the celebrated 
vase, (the Barberini vase, of which there is an engraving in 

S6 
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BartoIu9^) which Jortin must have 8eeii ; but Darwin destroys 
the interest by representing these figures not as individuals^ but 
generally as emblematical of mortality. Nothing can be more 
accurate or striking than his description of the personage 
passing the portals of deaths exploring^ with timid step^ the 
darkness^ and as unwilling to part with his garment ; and his 
description of the female holding out her hand to encourage 
him to descend. But all that is most interesting and affecting 
in the picture is destroyed by the idea that these are allego- 
rical^ not individual personages I The whole affecting groupe 
Darwin coldly represents as mere emblems^ but how doubly 
interesting is the groupe, when the woman is considered as 
holding the hand of her hasband, encouraging him as he fear- 
fully descends ; shows to him the emblem of immortal life on 
her bosom, whilst faithful love lights the darkness with his 
uplifted torch ! Nor does Darwin seem at all aware that Jortin 
had copied this affecting groupe/' The Parochial History of 
BremhUl in the County of Wilts, by the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles, p. 283. 



CCCXXXIV. The two thieves. 

Two thieves, disguised as country-girls, obtained admittance 
at a farm-house, which they intended to rob. In the course of 
the evening, the farmer began to entertain suspicion of their 
sex. To settle the point, he tossed into their laps the shells of 
some nuts he had been cracking. The pretended females 
immediately closed their knees to prevent the shells from 
falling through, forgetting that women never do so, because 
their petticoats accomplish that purpose for them. The 
farmer secretly left the house and returned with assistance to 
capture his deceitful guests. 
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CCCXXXV. The Dbaf man. 

The followiog is &om Strabo. A musician was playing in the 
market-place, when the market-bell began to ring, and the crowd 
moved away at the summons. One person however, who hap- 
pened to be deaf, stayed behind, at which the Harper said he 
was highly honoured by this man's remaining when all the rest 
left him at the sound of the market-bell. " What P '' said the 
deaf man, ^^has the market-bell rung? Nay then, I must 
be gcme too/' 



CCCXXXVI. Auihorshijp ^certain Articles in the Reviews. 

Monthly Eeview, Copy which belonged to Geipfiths, 
the Editor. 

1785. Pake wrote the Eeview of Cicero's Works p. 56; 
also (rf Dr Jos. White's Sermons ; of Burton's Ma- 
nilius^ also, 

1786. Sermon by Bp. Hurd, Headley's Poems, Edwards's 
Memorabilia. 

] 785. BuRNEY wrote the Review of Glasse's Caractacus, the 
Glasgow- iEschylus, Euripidis Medea by Musgrave; 
1786. Piozzi's Anecdotes, (Badcock reviewed the 
Tour to the Hebrides;) 1795. Wyttenbach's Plu- 
tarch; 1796. Person's JSschylus; also, Gray's Elegy, 
and Marcus Musurus, perhaps in another Volume. 

1793. PoRSON reviewed Wyttenbach's edition of Plutarch 
de Liber. Educ. pp. 257 — 64 ; Dr Norbur/s Trans- 
lation of Gray's Elegy, 1793 ; also the Eeview of 
Ruggle's Ignoramus; and three Articles on the 
Parian Chronicle, one on the Dissertation by Dr 
Hewlett, and another on the Dissertation which 
stands before it. 
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1 785. Da Jos. White wrote the article on Hadle/s Gram- 
mar of the Hindostanee Tongue. 

1794. Pare wrote the Article on Bryant about Justin 
MartjT, in the British Critic ; also, in the Monthly 
Eev. a notice. 

1794. Sheridan's name is subscribed to pp. 89 — 97. 103 
—8. 110—12. 202—12. 217—32. 313—21. 330 
—41. 343—4. 345—9. 436—43. 449—60. 476— 
80. 545—9 ; Vol. 2, 1794, p. 31—8. 83—95. 95 
—107. 11 8— 20. There are other articles by Sheri- 
dan, extending to 1796, all pohtical, I think except 
what relates to Dallawa/s Heraldry. 

Huntingpord's Msrqmi rlva Movo<rTpo<ptKoi, reviewed in 
the Monthly B«view June, 1783. p. 505 — 15. 

Oct. 154—61. 

Apology for the Monostrophics, 

Monthly Rev. April, 1785. pp. 291--303. 

May, pp. 357—70. 

June 419—33. 

Aug. 105—121. 

Sept. 177—87. 

See for Notices in Addenda. 



CXXXXXVII. A SMALL HOUSE. 

1. Queen Elizabeth, going to visit Sir Nicholas Bacon said 
'' My Lord, what a little house yours is ! '' '^ Nay, Madam," 
said Bacon, '^ it is your Majesty that has made my house too 
small for me." 

2. Ferdinand, of Castile, asked one of his courtiers at whose 
house he was visiting, why he had not made a larger staircase. 
'^ Nay, sir," said the courtier, " I did not expect so great a 
guest would ever have to go up it." 
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3. Philip II of Spain was driven by a storm to take refuge 
in a poor man^s house. The man, who had been sadly dis- 
tressed to provide accommodation for his guest, said to him 
when he departed : " I pray God to bless your Majesty and I 
hope, with his blessing, never to see your Majesty here again." 



CCCXXXVIII. AppirriTE. 

A great eater, going to a dinner party, remarked to his 
entertainer that he had lost his appetite : " God be praised,'* 
said the Host, ''I only hope none of the company has 
found it.*' 



CCCXXXIX. Diogenes. 

Diogenes, the Cynic, begging (as many Philosophers used 
to do formerly, and as Catholic Friars do still) asked more of 
a spendthrift than of the others; ''for'* says he "I shall get 
something from them again.'' 



CCCXL. Grimanus. 

When Fabius Grimanus was provost of Padua, some students 
bribed a poor ragged man to salute him in the street as his 
brother. The thing took place accordingly, and Grimanus, 
nothing daunted, led the man into his palace and treated him 
handsomely. Having extracted a confession from him, he sent 
for the students, and told them how happy he was at having 
found his brother, and that it only remained for them to relieve 
him from the penury and wretchedness in which his brother 
was found. He therefore made them pay down one hun- 
dred crowns. 



1 
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CXX^XLI. Sho&t hemosakda. 

Barney's edition of Bentley'a Epistles is most inaccurate^ 
Dyoe says. 

Scaliger's death and his ecclesiastical fears. 

Eternity the life-time of the Almighty. 

Person's hat and a c — r-p-t. 

Gratitude the memory of the heart. Dr Lee says that he 
saw the boy write it down. 

Porson's Eloisa, Monthly Eeview, 64, 153. 

Erskine, girl of 1 6, every Saturday, g1ass-coach> a house. 

4 Vols of Sir Wm Dbummond's Origines the 4th, as Hutt- 
man says, is hardly known and is not in the British Museum, 
he has one. 

drops of blood. Sellis, servants. 

Memoirs of the life of Don Ilafael Del Biego by a Spanish 
officer. Author of the Last Days of Spain, 7s. Gd., printed for 
Partridge, 4 Royal Arcade, Pall-MaU. 

The Last Days of Spain pr. 5s. 

Gul. Burtoni Ag/^l/ava veteris Linguae Persicae, quae apud 
priscos scriptores Graecos et Latinos reperiri potuerunt. Acce- 
dit Marci Zuerii Boxhornii Epistola ad Nic. Blancandum de 
Persicis Curtio memoratis vocabulis, eoruraque cum Germanicis 
Cognatione. Praefatione, Notis, et Additamentis instructa a 
Jo. Henr. Von Steelen, Lubecae, 1 720 8. 

D. Wilkinsii Dissertatio de Lingua Goptica, p. 94 — 112. 

Thesaums Epistolicus La Crozianus, edidit Jo. Lud. Uhlius^ 
Lips. 1742 — 6. 3 Vols small 4to. 

SyBoge nova Epistolarum, collect, a J. L. Uhlio, Norim- 
bergae, 1760. 6 vols 8vo. 

Arcadius Gracnmaticus MS. in BibHotheca Uegia Parisiensi. 

Isaaei Vossii Excerpta MSS. ex Areadio Grammatico quae 
Acnstelodami in Bibliotheca Bemoustrantium asservantur. 

Wilkins's Dissert* de ling. Copt, is in Charaberlayne's 
Lord's Prayer. 
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F. S. de Schmidt de Sacerdotihus Sacrificiis ^gyptiorum. 

Coleridge made a very fine speech, when he was only 18, 
which is inserted in tlie Friend. 

An original Sennon of the Rev. Robt Hall in the Evange- 
Kst, No 1. New Series, Nov. 1837. Simpkin."*^ 



CCCXLII. Jehyll — Lord Kenyon's spit. 

Some one spoke of the stingy Lord Kenyon : a friend had 
been over the house and premises and was particularly delighted 
with the kitchen, and specified the bright spil. " Well, " said 
Jekyll, " nothing turns on ^^/,— it is Lent all the year ro und, 
except on one day, which is Good-Friday.'' 



CCCXLIII. The Six PnYsiCLiNS. 

Of six Physicians, who dwelt and practised in a large city, 
two were remarkable for stinking breath, one for his tall emaci- 
ated figure, one for his quarrelsome disposition, and two for 
ignorance of their profession. A wit set upon them the follow- 
ing names " Plague — ^Pestilence — Famine — ^Battle — Murder 
and Sudden Death.'' 



CCCXLIV. Sir E. Coke. 

Sir E. Coke was wont to say to a friend who came in acci- 
dentally to dinner "Well, as you gave me no notice of your 
coming, you must dine with me. If I had been informed of it 
in time, 1 would have dined wiih you." 

* It is of course needless to remark that these are mere memoranda, many of which no 
one but Mr BoEker himself can hope to undentand. 
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CCCXLV. Aristides. 

When Aristides was decidiug a cause at Athens^ the plain* 
tiff, thinking to bias the judge, said, ^'Oh, Aristides, this 
man did you such an injury at such a time/' Aristides replied 
^' Friend, I do not wish to know what injury he did to me, but 
what he has done to you.^ 



>p 



CCCXtiVI. MiLTIADES. 

Milt'Iades, being asked whether it were more honour to be 
Achilles or Homer, replied by asking whether it were more 
honour to be a commander or a trumpeter. 



CCX:!XLVn. Archipoeta. 

Andreas Moro, called Archipoeta for his skill in spontaneous 
versification, when dining one day with the pope, endeavoured 
to give his Holiness an idea of his powers, and amongst other 
lines, repeated the following, 

Archipoeta facit versus pro mille poetis. 
To which the pope subjoined another, 

Et pro mille aliis Archipoeta bibit. 



CCCXLVIII. Stolen goods. 



A negro, in Jamaica, was tried for theft, and ordered to be 
flogged. He begged to be heard, which being granted, he 
asked ^ ' If white men buy stolen goods, why he be no flogged 
too ? ' ' Well,' said the judge, 'so he would.' ' Dere, den,' replied 
Mungo, ' is my massa, he buy stolen goods ; he know me stolen, 
and yet he buy me.' 
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